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N  an  age  of  general  ditfipation,  when  all 
the  powers  of  nature  and  art  are  exerted  to 
gratify  the  votaries  of  pleafure,  and  to  extend 
the  baneful  influence  of  luxury  to  all  orders 
of  the  people,  we  Ihould  be  in  danger  of 
lofing  our  national  character,  and  of  forget- 
ting the  virtuous  manners  of  our  anceftors, 
if  one  powerful  check  on  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  times  was  not  to  be  found,  even 
amongft  its  fafhionable  amufements.  It  is 
the  tafte,  to  aim  at  being  thought  fenfible  ; 
the  reputation  of  a  cultivated  underflanding 
is  contended  for  with  uncommon  ardour ; 
and  the  paflion  for  reading  is  become  uni- 
verfal. 

To  direct  this  "  tafte  for  knowledge "  to 
proper  objects  of  purfuit,  mould  be  the  ftudy 
and  the  boafted  merit  of  thofe,  who  mean  to 
eftablifh  literary  fame,  on  the  utility  of  their 
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labours.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  reigning 
inclination  favours  fuch  laudable  defigns  :  a 
competent  knowledge  of  hiftory  in  general, 
and  of  that  of  our  own  country  in  particular, 
is  confidered  as  a  polite  accomplifhment ; 
and  a  total  ignorance  of  this  branch  of  fcrence 
is  deemed  inexcufable  in  the  well-bred  of 
either  lex, 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
fludy  of  hiftory  are  fo  well  known,  and  fo 
fcnfibly  felt,  that  it  requires  no  force  of  ar- 
gument to  recommend  jt.  But  there  is  one 
motive  for  encouraging  works  of  this  clafs, 
which  mufl  not  pafs  unnoticed ;  the  proper 
employment  of  that  fmall  portion  of  time, 
which  the  young  and  volatile  will  choofe  to 
fet  apart  for  reading.  If  thefe  leifure  mo- 
ments are  fpent  in  the  perufal  of  fuch  books, 
as  cannot  afford  the  leaft  improvement  of 
the  human  mind,  or  of  thole  which  ferve 
only  to  inflame  the  paflions,  or  to  reprefent 
things  under  falfe  colours,  it  would  be  a  be- 

£} 

ncfit  to  fociety,  if  peribns  fo  difpoied  were 
never  to  read. 

In  the  following  fheets,  perfons  of  every 
rank,  and  of  all  ages,  are  deeply  interefted  ^ 
and  it  may  with  great  truth  be  affirmed,  that 
they  cannot  make  a  more  valuable  ufe  of  the 
time  they  are  difpofed  to  fpare  from  the 
commc.n  bufinefs,  or  lefs  rational  pleafures 
of  life. 

The 
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The  lives  of  great  and  good  men  afford 
an  ample  field  for  emulation  :  "  By  having 
ct  before  our  eyes  the  principles  of  men  of 
**  honour  and  probity,  enforced  by  example, 
"  we  mall  be  animated  to  fix  upon  fome 
44  -  great  model  to  be  the  rule  of  our  conduct ; 
<l-  and  at  the  fame  time,  we  mall  pay  the  only 
"  tribute  in  our  power  to  the  memory  of  their 
"  public  and  private  virtues.'* 

With  thefe  objects  in  view,  The  BRITISH 
PLUTARCH  was  originally  compiled  •,  and  the 
favourable  reception  given  to  the  former  edi- 
tion, induced  the  publiQiers  to  ufe  their  beCb 
endeavours  to  add  every  pofiible  improve- 
ment to  the  prefenc.  The  hints  kindly  con>- 
municated  for  this  purpofe,  by  the  firft  en- 
couragers  of  the  work,  have  been  adopted  -r 
amongft  others*  the  whole  hath,  been  rendered 
fubfervient  to  promote  the  love  of  our  coun- 
try on  the  beft  conftitutional  principles  \  and 
the  number  of  volumes  is  reduced  from 
TWELVE  to  Six,  yet  the  number  of  lives  is 
confiderably  increafed  j  and  ail  of  them  en- 
larged by  hiftorical  events>  far  beyond  the 
extent  of  the  firft  edition. 

Chronological  order  is  ftrictly  obferved  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  lives  \  and  as  it  has  been 
ftrongly  recommended  by  writers  of  the  firft 
eminence,,  "  that  youth  mould  be  careful  to 
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"  fix  the  dates  upon  their  memories,  while 
"  they  arc  treafuring  up  hiftorical  know- 
*'  ledge,"  the  Editor  has  placed  the  sera  of 
the  birth  and  death,  when  they  could  be 
afcertained,  in  a  confpicuous  manner,  under 
the  title  to  each  life. 

A  barrennefs  of  hiftorical  fads,  in  the 
former  edition,  induced  him  to  new -model 
the  work,  and  to  feparate  the  lives  of  private 
men,  from  thofe  who  had  filled  public  de- 
partments in  the  ftate  •,  by  this  arrangement, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  introduce  and  to  carry 
on  a  regular  feries  of  Britim  hiftory,  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  prefent  time, 
in  the  lives  of  her  celebrated  Statefmen, 
Generals,  Admirals,  and  other  public  cha- 
racters. 

And,  becaufe  it  is  a  defirable  object,  "  that 
*c  private  men  ftiould  ftudy  the  lives  of  emi- 
"  nent  perfons,  in  thofe  employments  to 
"  which  they  themfelves  may  be  deftined  ;" 
an  additional  number  of  lives  of  eminent 
profeflbrs  of  the  liberal  arts  are  given  j  and 
thefe  are  all  difpofed  in  chronological  order 
apart,  in  Supplements  to  each  volume  •,  that 
they  may  not  break  the  chain  of  connection 
preferved  in  the  lives  of  public  men. 

Proper  attention  has  likewife  been  given 
to  a  regular  divifion  of  the  work,  into  dif- 
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tind  seras,  as  a  further  afliftance  to  the  me- 
mory *,  and  as  nearly  as  pofiible,  coinciding 
with  the  principal  revolutions  in  the  Britifh 
hiftory. 

In  the  FIRST  volume  is  comprifed,  an  ac- 
count of  THE  REFORMATION  begun  by 
Henry  VIII.  Of  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
church  of  England  under  Edward  VI.  And 
of  the  relapie  of  the  kingdom  to  popery, 
during  the  ihort  reign  of  Mary  I. 

The  SECOND  volume,  takes  in  the  whole 
of  that  bright  period  of  our  hiftory  when  the 
great  Elizabeth  fat  upon  the  throne,  and  by 
her  glorious  adminiftration  gave  permanent 
fccunty  to  the  religion,  laws,  and  commerce, 
of  England.  The  group  of  illuftrious  men 
in  church  and  ftatc,  by  whofe  patriotifm, 
wifdom,  and  valour,  her  throne  was  efta- 
blifhed,  forms  one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  com* 
plete  hiftorical  pictures  that  can  be  exhibited. 

The  THIRD,  opens  with  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  per- 
fon  of  James  I.  and  ends  with  the  cataftrophe 
of  Charles  I. 

The  FOURTH,  extends  from  the  Inter- 
regnum to  the  abdication  of  James  II. 

The  FIFTH,  commences  with  the  glorious 
REVOLUTION,  and  does  honour  to  the  Uluf- 

triou* 
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trious  heroes  and  ftatefmen  who  were  princi- 
pally concerned  in  accomplishing  that  great 
event.  It  likewife  includes  another  revolution 
arifing  out  of  the  firft,  and  ftiil  more  impor- 
tant t  the  accefllon  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover. 
And  the  thread  of  hiftory  is  carried  on  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 

The  SIXTH  and  laft,  brings  it  down  tp 
our  own  time. 

In  fhort,  not  to  derogate  from  the  merit 
of  the  late  excellent  Mr,  Granger,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  adopt  the  title  of  his  work, 
and  to  ftyle  ours,  what  it  is  in  fact,  A  BIO- 
GRAPHICAL HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  -,  thole 
who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Granger's  per- 
formance need  not  be  told,  that  his  work, 
under  that  title,  is  confined  to  memoirs  of 
fuch  iilullrious  men  only,  of  whom  there  are 
portraits  extant  either  painted  or  engraved. 
To  the  (ketches  of  characters  contained  in 
that  juftly  admired  performance,  the  Editor 
Hands  indebted  for  a  few  valuable  anecdotes  ; 
and  he  would  not  willingly  omit  any  tribute 
of  acknowledgment  for  the  afliftance  he  has 
derived  from  fimilar  compilations.  But  his 
largeft  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  editors 
of  the  British  Biography,  who  have  taken 
great  pains  to  obtain  curious  and  interfiling 
additions  to  the  lives  they  found  in  the  Gene- 
ral Biographical  Dictionary,  and  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,  If  the  Britilh  Biography 

had 
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had  been  continued  down  totheprefent  time-, 
if  chronological  order  had  been  obferved  in 
arranging  the  lives  in  each  volume;  if  it  had 
been  kfs  expenfive-,  and  if  the  whole  had  been 
completed  according  to  the  firft  propofals, 
there  might  have  been  lefs  occafion  to  reprint 
the  Britifh  Plutarch.  As  it  is,  the  editors  of 
that  unfinimed  work,  muft  not  be  difpleafed, 
if  we  have  followed  their  example,  by  enrich- 
ing our  fecond  edition  with  every  improve- 
ment  we  could  find  in  print ;  the  chief  merit 
of  compilations  of  this  clafs  confiding  in  a 
proper  ielection  of  the  moft  valuable  lives, 
both  for  inftruction  and  entertainment,  in 
arranging  them  in  due  order,  and  in  collating 
with  accuracy,  every  occurrence  worthy  of 
notice,  bearing  the  flamp  of  authenticity. 
Where  no  new  incidents  could  be  traced, 
the  Editor  has  not  had  recourfe  to  the  mean 
artifice  of  changing  words,  or  of  tranfpofing 
fentences,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  novelty 
to  any  life  ;  but  in  fuch  cafes,  which  are  but 
few,  he  has  tranfcribed  the  lives  as  he  found 
them  extant,  annexing  his  authorities-,  and 
he  flatters  himfelf,  that  the  cool  judgment 
and  impartiality  he  has  fhewn  in  the  choice 
of  his  materials  will  merit  the  approbation 
of  his  readers. 
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[A.  D.  1466,  to  1519.] 


the  various  degrees  of  kindred  merit, 
T  which  endear  the  memories  of  illuftri- 
g  ous  men,  to  lateft  pofterity,  furely, 
that  which  lays  a  foundation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  hitman  mind, 
through  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages,  by  providing 
for  the  education  of  youth,  defervedly  holds  the 
foremoft  rank  :  the  reader  therefore,  will  not  be 
dtfpleafed,  that  the  chronological  order  of  time, 
which  we  have  engaged  to  follow  accurately 
throughout  this  work,  requires  us  to  give  the  fidfc 
place,  in  our  extenfive  field  of  emulative  fame,  to 
the  memoirs  of  the  pious  founder  of  St.  Paul's 
fchool. 
VOL.  I. 
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This  excellent  divine,  was  the  eldeft  fon  and 
heir  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  citizen  and  mercer,  who, 
on  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  had 
the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him,  for 
his  attachment  to  that  Prince,  after  the  death  of 
Richard  III.  He  was  likewife  twice  elected,  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  to  the  dignity  of  chief  magiftrate. 

John  Colet  was  born  at  London,  in  the  year 
1466,  and  in  1483,  he  was  fcnt  to  Magdalene 
College  Oxford,  where  after  purfuing  the  ufual 
ftudies,  at  the  expiration  of  fevcn  years,  he  took 
his  degree  of  matter  of  arts  with  dirtinguifhed  re- 
putation ;  for  at  this  time,  all  the  works  of  Tully 
were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  epiitles  ;  neither  was 
he  a  ftranger  to  Plato,  and  Plotinus,  whom  he  di- 
ligently purfued  and  compared,  the  one  as  a  com- 
ment on  the  other.  But  fuch  was  the  infelicity  of 
thofe  times,  that  the  Greek  language  was  not 
only  neglected  in  our  fchools  and  univerfities,  but 
the  love,  and  encouragement  of  it,  was  looked  up- 
on as  herefy;  in  reference  to  which  barbarous- 
opinion,  Erafmus  quotes  a  proverb,  "  Cave  a 
Grascis,  ne  fias  hereticus,  Take  care  of  the  Greek, 
left  you  become  a  heretic."  So  that  Colet  was 
obliged  to  read,  the  above-mentioned  authors,  in 
their  Latin  "tranflations,  till  in  his  more  advanced 
years,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  great  ori-. 
ginals. 

When  Colet  took  his  degrees  in  arts  at  Oxford, 
he  had  a  fufficient  eftate  to  fupport  him  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  fair  intereft  to  recommend  him  at  court. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  a  tall  and  graceful  per- 
ibn:  and  this  defjg.n  of  being  a  courtier mia;ht  per- 
haps have  been  the  advice  of  his  father,  who  had 
beerx  ufed  to  gaiety  and  fplendour  in  the  public 
offices  in  the  City,  and  had  gained  a  very  particu- 
lar Jntereft  with  the  king:  but  the -pious  youth, 
determined  by  his  own  fpirit  of  religion,  was  re- 
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folved  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  renounce  the 
temptations  of  a  courtly  life.  As  a  further  en- 
couragement to  our  young  divine,  in  1485,  he 
was  prefented  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Denyng- 
ton  in  Suffolk,  by  Sir  William  Knevet,  a  near 
relation  of  his  mother,  which  living  he  held  to  the 
day  of  his  death;  and  in  1490,  he  was  alfo  pre- 
fented by  his  own  father,  to  the  living  of  Thryn- 
ning,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon  ;  which  he 
refigned  in  1493,  when  he  was  admitted,  to  the 
prebendary  of  Botevant  in  the  church  of  York, 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  famous  Chriftopher 
Urfwicke.  He  was  alfo  made  prebend  of  Good- 
eafter  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  Le  Grand, 
which  he  refigned  the  26th  of  January  1503, 
having  been  admitted  the  year  before  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Durnesford  in  the  church  of  Sarum. 

Thefe  preferments,  beftowed  on  a  youth  under 
age,  may  feem  a  little  extraordinary  to  fome  ;  but 
we  muft  confider  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Romifh 
church  j  Mr.  Colet  being  then  an  Acolothijl^  which 
is  one  of  their  feven  ecclefiaftical  orders,  he  was 
duly  qualified  to  hold  them. 

Mr.  CCLET'S  ample  income,  now  afforded  him 
the  means  of  gratifying  an  inclination  which  he 
had  long  indulged  of  vifiting  foreign  countries,  in 
order  to  complete  his  ftudies  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, to  read  the  ancient  Greek  fathers,  and  to 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  with  men 
of  letters.  With  this  intent,  he  quitted  Oxford 
in  the  year  1493,  and-paffing  over  to  the  continent, 
ftudied  divinity  both  in  Italy  and  France,  where  he 
met  with  feveral  other  Englifh  ftudents,  who  went 
abroad  to  attain  the  Greek  tongue  j  for  the  paffion 
for  that  language,  and  the  purer  writersj  in  the 
Latin,  was  now  grown  very  prevalent  all  over 
Europe,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England,  from 
whence  numbers  of  the  youth,  and  many  advanced 
B  2  in 
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in  life,  continually  went  out  in  queft  of  them  ; 
becaufe,  though  feveral  volumes  of  the  works  of 
the  beft  authors  lay  dormant  in  our  colleges  and 
monafteries,  the  monks,  who  knew  that  ignorance 
was  their  chief  fupport,  could  by  no  means  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  communicate  them. 

Charles  VIII.  Ityled,  the  affable  and  the  courteous, 
at  this  time,  fat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  and 
patronizing  the  fciences,  Paris  became  the  feat  of 
learning,  and  a  place  of  general  refort  for  men  of 
eminence,  in  every  profeffion.  In  this  city  there- 
fore Mr.  Colet  took  up  his  firir,  refidence ;  and 
foon  became  acquainted  with  Robert  Guaguinus, 
the  French  hiftorian,  who  had  been  in  England  on 
an  embafTy  from  Charles  to  Henry  VII.  This 
gentleman  infpired  him  with  an  ardent  dehre  to  be 
recommended  to  Erafmus,  a  fpecimen  of  whofe 
great  genius,  and  {kill  in  the  Latin  tongue,  he 
had  fhewn  him,  in  a  complimentary  letter  upon 
the  publication  of  his  hiftory  of  France.  Here 
likewife  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  celebrated 
JBudoeus,  who  making  honourable  mention  of  our 
young  divine,  in  the  courfe  of  his  correfpondence 
with  Erafmus,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
friendlhip  which  fubfifted  between  them. 

From  Paris,  Mr.  Colet  went  to  Italy,  where  his 
acquaintance  with  men  eminent  for  their  learning 
became  frill  more  univerfal,  especially  at  Rome. 
In  this  city,  the  famous  grammarian  William  Lily 
firft  fell  under  his  obfervation,  who  had  learnt  the 
Greek  at  Rhodes,  and  was  improving  himfelf  in 
Latin  under  John  Sulpitkis  and  Pomponius  Sabi- 
nus.  At  Florence,  he  met  with  two  more  of  his 
countrymen,  Grocyne  and  Linacer,  who  were 
perfecting  themfelves  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  under  thofe  great  matters  Dame- 
trius,  Angelus  Politianus,  and  Hermolus  Barbofus ; 
and  at  Padua,  he  found  the  famous  Latymer,  af- 
ter- 
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terwards  bifhop  of  Worcelter:  by  thefe  he  was 
introduced  to  the  moft  illuftrious  foreigners,  and 
enabled  to  acquire  every  valuable  accomplifhment 
derived  from  travelling. 

Colet  remained  about  four  years  abroad,  return- 
ing home  in  1497  :  but  upon  this  occafton  it  is 
faid,  he  had  much  difficulty  to  refift  his  defire  of 
appearing  at  court,  where  he  could  {hew  the  ac- 
complifhments  he  had  acquired  in  the  world  to  the 
belt  advantage.  Indeed  he  was  endowed  with  fome 
natural  propenfities,  which  were  better  adapted  to 
a  public  life,  than  the  confinement  of  a  college. 
He  had  a  high  fpirit,  impatient  of  the  leaft  injury 
and  affront.  By  the  fame  bent  of  nature  he  was 
alfo  addidted  to  love  and  luxury  ;  and  was  inclined 
to  an. air  of  freedom  and  pleafantry.  But  he  firft. 
conquered,  and  then  commanded  himfelf,  by  fo 
far  fubjecting  his  paflions  to  reafon  and  philofophy, 
that  he  could  bear  a  reproof,  even  from  his  own 
fervants.  He  reftrained  his  difpofition  to  effeminate 
indulgencies,  by  a  continual  abftinence,  a  ftridt 
fobriety,  clofe  application,  ferious  thinking,  and 
religious  converfation  ;  and  thus  he  preferved  every 
ftep  of  his  whole  life  from  the  pollutions  of  the 
world  :  yet,  whenever  opportunities  offered,  either 
of  jefting  with  facetious  perfons,  or  talking  fami- 
liarly with  the  female  fex,  or  of  appearing  at  feafts 
and  entertainments,  nature  was  fure  to  break  forth; 
for  which  reafon,  he  very  feldom  afibciated  with 
laymen,  and  forbore  all  public  places  :  but  if  ne- 
ceflity  brought  him,  he  fmgled  out  fome  learned 
perfon  from  the  reft,  with  whom  he  difcourfed  in 
Latin,  to  avoid  the  prophane  difcourfe  of  the  table^ 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  eat  of  but  one 
difh,  and  take  but  one  or  two  draughts  of  beer, 
for  the  moft  part  refraining  from  wine.  "  There 
never  was,  (fays  Erafmus)  a  more  flowing  witj 
and,  for  that  reafon,  he  delighted  in  the  like  fo- 
B  3  ciety  j 
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dety ;  but  even  there  he  chofe  fuch  difcourfes  as 
favoured  moft  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  his 
great  good-nature,  that  he  was  a  pafiionate  lover 
of  little  children,  whofe  innocence  he  admired  of 
all  things." 

The  firft  thing  Colet  did,  after  his  return  home, 
was  to  he  ordained  deacon,  and,  fhortly  after, 
prieft.  His  father  and  mother  then  lived  at  Lon- 
don, with  whom  he  refided  a  few  months ;  and, 
then  retired  to  Oxford.  It  being  the  cuftom  at 
that  time  for  men  of  diftingufhed  abilities  in  the 
univerfity  to  fet  up  voluntary  lectures,  Mr.  Colet, 
though  he  had  neither  taken  nor  defired  any  degree 
in  divinity  ;  read  publicle&ures,  without  ftipend  or 
reward,  by  way  of  expofttion  of  the  epiftles  of  St. 
Paul.  The  novelty  of  thefe  exercifes,  occafioned 
crouded  audiences,  and  admiration  of  the  lecturer 
increafed  and  continued  them.  There  was  not  a 
doctor  in  divinity  or  Jaw,  or  any  other  dignitary  of 
the  church,  who  neglected  to  hear  Colet,  or  with- 
held from  him  the  applaufe  that  he  deferved ;  the 
jiigots  only,  and  thofe  whole  intereit  it  was  to  keep 
up  the  old  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  treated  his 
difcourffcs  as  thofe  of  a  heretic  and  ichifmatic,  be- 
caufe  he  openly  avv\ved  the  necefiity  for  a  reforma- 
tion. 

Things  were  in  this  pofture  at  Oxford,  when 
Erafmus,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  at  Paris,  as 
tutor  to  the  lord  Montjoy,  was  prevailed  on  by  that 
nobleman  to  come  over  to  England  ;  and  having  a 
recommendation  to  Richard  Charnock,  of  the 
college  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  he  went  directly 
to  that  univerfity,  where  he  was  received  and  ac- 
commodated in  the  moft  friendly  and  hofpi table 
manner  ;  and  at  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  it  was, 
that  the  intimate  frienr'fhip  between  our  Divine 
and  Erafmus  commenced. 

Cliarnbck, 
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Charnock,  to  whom  Erafmus  had  been  recom- 
mended, was  alfo  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Colet's ;  to  whom  he  had  no  fooner  mentioned  the 
name  of  his  gueft,  than  we  find  him  impatient  to 
recommend  himfelf  to  fo  excellent  a  perfon ;  for 
not  waiting  an  opportunity  to  fee  Erafmus,  he  im- 
mediately wrote  him,  from  his  own  chamber,  an 
•elegant  and  polite  epiftle,  which  fhewed  the  writer 
to  be  a  fcholar,  a  traveller,  and  a  gentleman; 
concluding  with  thefe  words  :  "  I  congratulate 
your  arrival  in  this  ifland,  and  wifh  our  country 
may  be  as  pleafant  to  you,  as,  I  know,  you, 
by  your  great  learning,  muft  be  ufeful  to  us. 
1  am,  fir,  and  (hall  always  be,  devoted  to  one 
whom  I  believe  to  be  the,moft  learned  and  the  beft 
of  men."  Erafmus  directly  returned  him  an  an- 
fwer,  equally  polite  and  fpirited,  and  faid,  "  If 
he  could  find  any  thing  commendable  in  himfelf, 
•he  fhould  be  proud  of  being  commended  by  fuch  a 
worthy  perfon,  to"  v/hofe  judgement  he  allowed  fo 
great  weight;  that  his  filent  eiteem  alone  had  been 
preferable  to  all  the  applaufes  of  a  theatre  at  Rome. 
*«  Your  country  of  England,"  adds  he,  "  is  moil 
pleafant  to  me  upon  many  accounts,  particularly 
in  this,  that  it  abounds  with  thofe  bleflings,  with- 
out which  nothing  would  relifh  with  me,  men  of 
admirable  learning,  among  whom,  no  one  will  re. 
pine,  that  I  reckon  you  the  chief."  He  then 
praifes  the  fly  he  of  his  letters,  as  eafy,  fmooth, 
unafFe&ed,  flowing  from  a  rich  vein,  as  water  from 
a  clear  fountain,  every  part  like  itfelf ;  open, 
plain,  modeft,  having  nothing  in  it  rough,  turbid, 
or  intricate  ;  fo  that  he  could  fee  the  image  of  his 
foul  in  what  he  wrote. 

This   ep'tftobry  correfpondence,   joined    to   the 

recommendations  of  Budoeus,  ended  in  the  ftricleft 

intimacy  imaginable,  which  continued  to  the  end 

of  their  lives.    They  ftudied  to  improve  each  other, 
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and  infbuct  mankind  :  and  though  they  fometimes 
differed  in  opinion   upon  theological  points,    this 
did  not  produce  the   leaft  ill  temper  or  coolnefs  be- 
tween them.     On  the  contrary,  in  1499,  Erafmus 
and  his  admired  friend  firft  held  their  conferences 
upon  our  blefled  Saviour's  reluctances  and  fears  be- 
fore his  laft  paffion.     Colet  could  not  approve  of 
the  common  opinion  of  divines,  that  Chrift,    up- 
on a  profpecl  of  his  agonies,  fhrunk  from  them  in 
his  human  nature.     Erafmus  maintained  the  opi- 
nion of  the  fchoolmen  :  but  Colet  had  the  advan- 
tage  of    the  beft    meaning,    and  of   the   greatehY 
courage,  in  departing  from  the  common  fentiments 
of  the  fchools  and  the  church,  in  that  credulous 
age.     Erafmus  concludes  his  cpiftle  concerning  this 
difpute,  in  the  moft  friendly  and  refpe&ful  manner  j 
calling  himfelf  a  ram  man,  and  a  raw  foldier,  for 
entering  the  lifts  with  fuch  an  experienced  general 
as  Colet :    appearing  pleafed   at   his    confutation, 
Colet  telling  him,  "  When,  like  two  flints,  we 
are  itriking  one  another,  if  any  fpark  of  light  flies 
out,  let  us  eagerly  catch  at  it ;  we  feek  not  for  our 
own  opinion,  but  for  truth,  which,  in  this  mutual 
conflidt,  may  be  extorted  as  fire  out  of  fleel."  Colet 
alfo  freely  exprefTed  to  Erafmus'  his  great  diflike  of 
that  new  theology,  which  was  unhappily  brought 
into   the  church  by  the  modern    fchoolmen,  and 
was,  in  effect,  nothing  but  the  art  of  trifling  and 
v/rangling.    He  told  him,  he  had  fet  himfelf  againlt 
thofe    fcholaftic   divines,    and   would,    if  poilible, 
reftore  the. theological  Itudies   that  were  founded 
upon  the  fcriptures,  and  the  primitive  fathers.    He 
faid,  it  was  upon  this  view,  he  had  publickly  ex-, 
pounded  the  epilHes  of  St.   Paul,  and  fhould  be 
glad  of  a  partner  in  that  labour  of  fearching  the 
fcriptures. 

When  Erafmus   left  England,  Colet  ftill  con- 
tinued at  Oxford,  where  he  went  on  with  his  ufual 

expofitioa 
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expofition  of  the'  apoftolical  epiftles  ;  though   the 
ufe  and  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  was  fo  ]ow  at  this 
time,  that  even  the  degree  of  do&or   of  divinity 
could  not  admit  a  man   to  the  reading  of  them, 
which    made    Colet    negligent    of    that    honour. 
However,    by  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  we 
find    him    do<Stor  of   divinity   in*  1504:    but  his 
thoughts  were  entirely  bent  on  the  deftru&ion  of 
that  idol  of  ignorance,  the  cobweb  divinity  of  the 
fchools ;  aiming  to  exalt  the  fcriptures  and  Jefus 
Chrift  in  its  room ;  for  which  reafon  the  fchool- 
men  always  looked  upon  Colet  with  a  jealous  eye; 
whom  he  frequently  engaged,  always  vanquished, 
and  never  convinced  ;  though  he  ftill  continued  to 
mew  the  neceflity  of  a  reformation ;  by  expelling 
the  ScotHrs  and  Thomifts,  who  had  divided  the 
Chriltian  world  betwen  themj  by  difcovering  the 
lhameful    abules     of    monafteries,    and    religious 
houfes  ;    and  by  expofing  the  perils  of  impofing 
celibacy  on  the  clergy. 

MR.  COLET,  while  he  was  abroad,  had  been 
made  a' prebendary  in  the  church  of  York,  and  had 
been  inftalled  by  proxy  in  1494;  but  farther  pro- 
motion was  to  be  the  reward  of  his  confpicuous 
merit,  for  Henry  VII.  who  loved  to  confer  unex- 
pected favours,  and  efteemed  Colet  as  an  eminent 
divine,  and  excellent  preacher,  diverted  of  ambi- 
tion, judged  him  on  this  account,  the  more  wor- 
thy of  preferment;  and,  in  1505,  made  him  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  without  his  folicitation,  or  know- 
ledge. And  indeed,  this  excellent  man,  as  if  he 
had  been  called  only  to  the  labours,  not  to  the 
dignity  of  hfs  office,  reftored  the  decayed  difcipline 
of  his  cathedral  church,  and  brought  in  what  was 
a  new  practice  there,  preaching  himfelf  upon  Sun- 
days ;  and  he  called  to  his  afliftance  other  learned 
divines,  particularly  Grocyne  and  Sowle,  whom 
ije  appointed  to  read  divinity  lectures,  upon  all 
B  5-  folemu 
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folcmn  feftivals.  He  would  not  take  a  defultory" 
text  out  of  the  goipel  or  epiftje  for  the  day,  but 
chofe  a  fixed  and  larger  fubjeft,  which  he  prcfccut- 
ed  in.feveral  fucceflive  difcourfes,  till  he  went 
.through  the  whole.  He  had  always  a  full  audi- 
tory, and  the  ch'jef  magiftrates  of  the  city.  Nor 
"was  he  only  a  free  and  conftant  preacher  of  the 
gofpel  in  his  ov/n  cathedral,  but  at  court,  and  in 
many  other  churches,  where  his  fcrmons  were 
much  frequented,  bccaufe  the  ftrict  difcipline  of 
his  life  regularly  correfponded  with  the  integrity  of 
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his  doctrine. 

Till  this  time,  there  was  fcarce  .fo  much  as  a 
Latin  Teftament  in  any  cathedral  church  in  Eng- 
land. Inftead  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  the  gofpel 
of  Nicodemus  was  affixed  to  a  pillar  in  the  nave  of 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Canterbury..  But  the 
method  that  dean  Colet  took  of  expounding  the 
fcriptures,  began  to  raife  in  the  nation  an  enquiry 
after  thofe  oracles  of  God  j  and  that  he  was  mor* 
than  half  a  proteftant,  appears  from  his  condem- 
ning auricular  confeflion,  purgatory,  and  the 
daily  celebration  of  mafs.  He  would  have  all  di- 
vine -fervice  performed  in  aferious  and  folemn  man- 
ner :  he  was  delighted  with  the  apoitolical  epifiles ; 
but  more  affected  with  the  admirable  words  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  gofpels,  which  he  felecled  under 
proper  heads,  and  intended  to  write  a  book  upon 
them. 

Erafmus  has  tranfmitted  the  following  relation 
of  the  dean's  manner  of  living,  as  an  example  to 
pciterity.  "  The  dean's  table,  (jn  the  time  of 
his  predecefibr)  under  the  name  of  hofpitality, 
had  favoured  too  much  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which 
he  contracted  to  a  more  frugal  and  temperate  way 
of  entertainment :  it  had  been  his  cuftom,  for 
many  years,  to  eat  only  one  meal  a  day,  that  of 
dinner  ;  fo  that  hs  alwavs  had  the  evening  to  him- 
3  '  felf. 
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felf.  When  he  dined  in  private  with  his  own  fami- 
ly, he  had  ufualy  Come  ftrangers  for  his  guefts ;  but 
few,  becaufehis  provifion  was  frugal,  though  genteel. 
The  fittings  were  fhort,  and  fuch  as  pleafed  only 
the  learned  and  good.  After  grace  before  meat, 
fome  boy,  who  had  a  good  voice,  read  diftinclly  a 
«hapter  out  of  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  or  out  of 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  When  the  chapter  was 
ended,  the  dean  would  mention  fome  particular  part 
of  it,  from  whence  he  would  frame  a  fubjecl:  for 
converfation,  and  afk  his  companions  their  fenfe  of 
its  meaning  :  but  he  fo  adapted  his  manner  to  their 
difpofitions,  that  he  caufed  even  thefe  grave  fub- 
je6ts  neither  to  tire  their  patience,  or  give  any  other 
diftafte.  Towards  the  end  of  the  repaft,  he  ge- 
nerally ftarted  another  fubje<5t  of  difcourfe,  and 
then  difmiffed  his  guefts,  profited  both  in  mind 
and  body  from  thofe  vifits  which  they  paid  him. 
The  converfation  of  his  particular  friends  gaye  him 
infinite  delight,  which  he  would  fometimes  pro- 
trait  till  far  in  the  evening ;  but  their  difcourfe 
was  either  on  religion  or  learning.  He  was  curi- 
ous in  the  choice  of  his  company ;  therefore,  if  he 
could  not  have  fuch  as  were  agreeable,  he  caufed  a 
fervant  to  read  to  him  out  of  the  fcriptures.  In 
his  excurfions,  fays  Erafmus,  he  would  fometimes 
make  me  'one  of  his  company,  and  then  no  man 
was  more  eafy  and  pleafant.  He  always  carried  a 
book  with  him,  and  feafoned  his  converfation  with 
religion.  He  had  an  averfion  to  all  indecent  or 
improper  diicourfe ;  loved  to  be  neat  and  clean  in 
his  apparel,  furniture,  entertainment,  books,  and 
whatever  belonged  to  him;  yet  he  defpifeu  all  ftate 
and  magnificence.  Though  it  was  then  a  cuftom 
for  the  higher  clergy  to  appear  in  purple,  his  habit 
was  only  black.  His  upper  garment  was  of  plain 
woollen  cloth,  which,  in  cold  weather,  was  lined 
with  fur.  Whatever  he  received  by  church  pre- 
ferments, 
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ferments,  was  delivered  to  his  fteward  to  be  laid 
out  in  family  occafions,  or  hofpitality :  and  all 
that  arote  from  his  large  paternal  eftate,  was  ap- 
propriated to  pious  and  charitable  ufes." 

Notwithstanding  the  dean's  holy  life,  he  could 
not  efcape  the  cenfure  of  an  heretic  ;  for  having  a 
great  tcndernefs  and  compaflion  for  the-  honeft  peo- 
ple who  fuftered  as  Lollards,  he  had  the  courage 
to  interpofe  for  one  of  them  with  the  king,  who 
granted  him  his  life  and  liberty.  This  a£t  of  hu- 
manity expofed  him  to  persecution  from  the  bifhop 
of  London  (a  rigid  Scotift  and  a  virulent  periecu- 
tor  of  the  new  fed)  who  accufed  the  dean  of 
herefy,  and  prefented  articles  againft  him  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  But  Warham  well 
knew  the  worth  and  integrity  of  Colet :  he  de- 
fended therefore,  and  patronized  him  ;  nor  would 
he  give  him  the  trouble  of  putting  in  any  formal 
anfwer.  It  isalfo  faid,  that  the  bifhop  would  have 
made  the  dean  a  heretic  for  tranflating  the  Pater 
Nofter  into  Englifh,  if  the  archbifhop  had  not 
itood  up  in  his  defence. 

But  the  troubles  and  perfecutions  which  Colet 
underwent,  only  ferved  to  increafe  his  charity  and 
devotion.  He  had  a  plentiful  eftate>  without  any 
near  relations  ;  and  he  was  refolved  to  confecrate 
the  whole  property  of  it  to  fome  permanent  bene- 
faction, in  his  life-time,  as  William  of  Wykeham 
had  done  at  Winchefter,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  The  dean  thought  that  it  would  promote  the 
reftoration  and  improvement  of  letters,  to  provide 
a  grammar-fchool,  for  the  inftru<Stion  of  youth  in 
the  two  fubfuliary  languages  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
He  apprehended  this  would  be  laying  the  beft  foun- 
dation for  academical  ftudies,  particularly  thofe  of 
divinity;  and  conceived,  that,  in  being  the  foun- 
der of  one  fuch  grammar-fchool,  he  mould  be  the 
teftorer  of  the  two  univerfitiesj  and  London  being 
3  the 
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the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  deemed  it  moft  worthy 
of  his  intended  charity  ;  but  the  beft  account  of  this 
iniHtutiofl  is  given  by  Erafmus,  who  fays,  **  He  laid 
outagreatpartofhis  inheritance  in  buildingSt. Paul's 
fchool,  which  is  a  magnificent  fabric,  dedicated  to 
the  child  Jefus.  Two  dvveiBng-houfes  were  add- 
ed for  the  two  mafters,  to  whom  ample  falaries  are 
allotted.  The  fchool  is  divided  into  four  apart- 
ments :  the  boys  have  their  diftincl:  forms  one  above 
another  j  and  every  form  holds  fixteen.  The  wife 
founder  faw,  that  the  greateft  hopes  and  happinefs 
of  commonwealths  were  in  the  training  up  of 
children  to  good  letters  and  true  religion ;  for 
ivhich  noble  purpofe  he  laid  out  an  immenfe  fum, 
and  would  admit  no  perfon  to  bear  a  fhare  in  the 
expence." 

The  founder  has  not  clogged  this  noble  feminary 
with  any  ftatute  that  might  prevent  it  from  being 
generally  ufeful  to  the  world.  Children  born  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  even  foreigners  of  all 
nations  and  countries,  are  capacitated  to  take  part 
of  its  privileges.  The  wifdom  of  the  founder  is 
alfo  very  apparent,  in  giving  liberty  to  declare  the 
jfenfe  of  his  ftatutes  in  general,  and  to  alter  or 
correct,  add  or  diminifh,  as  fhould  be  thought 
proper  and  convenient,  in  future  times,  for  the 
better  government  of  the  fchool. 

Thefe  ilatutes  were  drawn  up  by  the  dean  him- 
felf,  in  Englifh  ;  but  with  fuch  a  grave  and  pious 
ftrain,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  wrote  by  one 
who  was  not  of  the  communion  of  the  Romifh 
church.  In  the  prologue  he  fays,  that  "  defiring 
nothyng  more  thanne  education  and  bringing  uppe 
children  in  good  manners,  and  literature,  in  the 
yere  of  our  Lorde  A.  M.  fyve  hundred  and  twelfe, 
he  bylded  a  fcole  the  eflende  of  Paulis  churche,  of 
CLIII.  to  be  taught  fre  jn  the  fame.  And  ordained 
there  a  mailter,  and  a  furmaifter,  and  a  chapelyn, 

with 
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with  fufficient  and  perpetual  flipendes  ever  to  en- 
dure ;  and  fet  patrones  and  defenders,  governours 
and  rulers  of  that  fame  fcole,  the  moft  honeft  and 
faithful  fellowmipe  of  the  mercers  of  London." 

As  dean  Colet  had  heen  the  pious  founde*  of 
.this  fchool,  fo  he  alfo  laboured  to  be  the  perpetual 
teacher  and  inftru&or  of  the  fchoiars,  by  drawing 
up  fome  rudiments  of  grammar,  with  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  published 
them  for  the  ftanding  ufe  of  Paul's  fchool.  It 
was  called  Paul's  Accidence,  and  .dedicated  to 
William  Lily,  the  fnft  mafter,  in  a  fhort  elegant 
Latin  epiftle,  dated  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1513.  In 
this  introduction  to  grammar,  the  dean  prefcribcd 
fome  excellent  rules  for  the  admilfion  and  continu- 
ance of  boys  in  his  fchool,  which  were  to  be  read 
over  to  the  parents,  when  they  firit  brought  their 
children,  for  their  aflent  to  them,  as  the  exprefs 
terms  and  conditions  of  expecting  any  benefit  of 
education  there.  The  dean  alfo  prevailed  on  Eraf- 
mus  to  tranflate  from  theEnglifh,  the  inftitution  or 
a  Chriftian  man,  into  Latin  verfe,  briefly  and  plain- 
ly, for  the  eafy  apprehenfion  and  memory  of  the 
boys ;  which  was  to  be  the  fchool  catechifm  ;  with 
many  other  good  efFays,  both  in  poetry  and  profe, 
towards  directing  and  iecuring  the  principles  and 
morals  of  his  fcholars:  and  Erafmus  upon  this 
occafion  dedicated  to  him  his  two  books  "  De 
copia  verborum  ac  rerum,"  to  form  the  ftyle,  and 
help  the  invention  of  young  fcholars,  commending 
his  piety  and  judgement  in  thus  confulting  and 
promoting  the  good  of  his  country. 

The  troubles  in  which  the  dean  had  involved 
himfelf,  by  his  zeal  for  the  holy  fcripturesr  and  his 
attempts  to  produce  a  reformation  in  the  lives  of 
the  clergy,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  did  not 
diminifh  his  fortitude  and  public  fpirit,  in  that  of 
his  fucceifor ;  for  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance  on 
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record  of  his  maiily  freedom  and  intrepidity,  and 
of  the  high  degree  of  efteem  in  which  he  flood 
with  Henry  VIII.  any  oppofition  towhofe  inclina- 
tions was  generally  fatal.  When  that  monarch 
was  preparing  for  war  againft  France,  doctor  Colet 
was  appointed  to  preach  before  him  at  court ; 
which  he  did,  and  in  general  terms  inveighed  fo 
ftrongly  againft  the  impiety  of  going  to  war,  that 
it  was  thought  the  preacher  would  have  been  fent 
to  prifon,  or  perhaps  more  feverely  punifhed.  .But 
the  king  fent  for  Colet,  and  was  at  fo  much  pains 
to  convince  him  of  the  neceffity  of  the  war  he  was 
entering  upon,  that  the  dean,  in  a  fecond  fermon 
upon  the  fame  fubject,  preached  up  the  lawfulnefs, 
the  piety,  and  expediency  of  war  for  the  fervice  of 
our  country.  This  fermon  pleafed  the  king  fo 
much,  that  he  gave  the  dean  thanks,  and,  ever 
after,  his  countenance ;  faying  to  his  nobles,  who 
Attended  him,  "  Well,  let  every  one  chufe  his  own 
doctor,  but  this  fhall  be  mine."  His  majefty  then 
took  a  glafs  of  wine,  and  drank  very  gracioufly  to 
the  preacher's  health,  whom  he  difmiffed  with  all 
the  marks  of  affection,  and  promifed  him  any  fa- 
vour he  fhould  afk  for  himfelf  or  friends. 

Befides  his  dignities  and  preferments,  already 
mentioned,  doctor  Colet  was  alfo  rector  of  the 
fraternity  or  gild  of  Jefus  in  St.  Paul's  church: 
(for  which  he  procured  new  ftatutes)  one  of  the 
chaplains  and  preacher  in  ordinary  to  king  Henry 
VIII.  and,  if  Erafmus  is  not  miftaken,  of  his 
privy  council.  When  he  came  to  about  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  grew  fo  weary  of  the  world, 
that  he  fully  defigned  to  fequefter  himfelf  in  fome 
monaftery,  and  there  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  peace  and  folitude  :  but  the  objections  he  had 
to  the  conduct  of  thofe  eflablifhments  were  in- 
vincible -y  . wherefore,  he  built  a  convenient  houfe, 
within  the  precinct  of  the  Charter-houfe,  near  the 
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palace  of  Sheenc  in  Surry,  where  he  intended  to 
retire  in  his  old  age,  when  unable  to  difcharge  the 
duties  of  his  function.  But  death  prevented  him; 
for  having  been  feized  by  that  dreadful  and  epide- 
mical difeafe  called  the  fweating  ficknefs,  at  two 
feveral  times,  he  relapfed  into  it  a  third,  which 
threw  him  into  a  confumption,  and  carried  him  off 
on  the  :6th  of  September,  1519,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  One  of  his  phyficians  judged  his 
difeafe  to  be  the  dropfy :  but  no  extraordinary 
fymptoms  appeared  upon  opening  the  body,  only 
that  the  capillary  yeffels  of  the  liver  had  fome  pu- 
ftulary  eruptions.  His  corpfe  was  carried  from 
Sheene  to  London,  and,  by  the  care  of  his  aged 
mother,  it  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St  Paul's  with  an  humble  monument,  and  only 
this  infcription,  defigned  by  himfelf,  Jo.  Coletvs. 
However,  the  company  of  mercers,  being  willing 
to  (hew  how  much  they  valued  him,  eredted  ano- 
ther to  his  memory  with  his  effigies  ;  but  that  being 
deflroyed  by  the  great  fire,  all  that  now  remains  is, 
the  defcription  which  Sir  William  Dugdale  gives 
Us  of  it,  in  his  hiftory  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

He  wrote  feveral  things,  but  only  the  following 
were  publifhed  before,  and  after  his  death,  i.  Ora- 
t'to  habita  a  doflore  Johanne  Colet,  decano  fanfti 
Pauli,  ad  clerum  in  convocation^  anno  1511.  2.  Ru- 
dimenta  Grammatices  &c.  called  Paul's  Accidence  : 
this  little  manual,  with  fome  alterations,  and  great 
additions,  now  forms  the  fyntax  in  Lily's  com- 
mon grammar.  3.  Monition  to  a  godly  life.  4. 
Daily  devotions,  or  the  cbriftian's  morning  and  even- 
ing facrifice.  Some  manufcript  commentaries  on 
St.  Paul,  and  on  the  apoftolical  epiftles,  were 
found  in  an  obfcure  corner  of  his  ftudy,  but  writ- 
ten :n  an  illegible  character,  fo  that  they  were 
totally  ufelefs,  In  all  probability,  they  were  only 

notes. 
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notes,  from  which  he    read  his   public  lectures  at 
Oxford. 

The  perfon  of  dean  Colet,  as  defcribed  by  Eraf- 
mus,  was  tall  and  comely,  and  he  was  bleffed  with 
aneafy,  polite  addrefs,  which  gave  a  grace  to  every 
thing  he  faid  or  did.  His  learning  was  uncom- 
mon for  the  age  he  lived  in,  his  piety  exemplary, 
and  his  public  fpirit  as  a  preacher  unprecedented  ; 
but  his  falutary  reproof  of  vice  in  high  ftations 
was  conveyed  in  fuch  ftrong  arguments,  untin&ur- 
ed  with  pride  or  morofenels,  that  it  procured  him 
advancement  even  under  the  reign  of  a  moft  arbi- 
trary prince,  who  put  many  of  his  fubjecls  to 
death  without  mercy,  for  prefuming  to  arraign  his 
conduct.  In  a  word,  dean  Colet  was  one  of  the 
brighteft  ornaments  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  muft  be  remembered 
with  gratitude,  as  one  of  the  chief  inftruments  in 
the  hands  of  providence  for  bringing  about  the 
reformation  of  thefe  kingdoms  from  Popery :  his 
bold  difcourfes  from  the  pulpit  on  the  abufes  which 
had  crept  into  the  church,  and  the  fcandalous 
lives  of  the  clergy,  having  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  ;  and  his  happy  impulfe  to  found  a  femin- 
ary  of  learning  for  youth,  having  given  birth  to 
that  aftonifhing  increafe  of  thofe  charitable  foun- 
dations, which  took  place,  within  thirty  years 
before  that  important  and  memorable  event. 

*.£*  Authorities.  Life  of  Erafmus^  Biographic 
Britan  :  article,  COLET.  and  Dr.  Knight's  life 
of  Colet. 
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The  LIFE  of 
CARDINAL    WOLSEY. 

[AD.  1471.  to  1530.] 


'"pHoMAS  WOLSEV,  afterwards  the  famoHs 
*  cardinal,  affords  us,  in  his  life,  one  of  the 
moil  extraordinary  examples  to  be  met  within  hif- 
tory,  of  the  viciilkiules  of  human  events  ;  who, 
i  being  but  the  fon  of  a  butcher  in  the  town  of  Ip- 
,  fwich.  in  Suffolk,  was,  from  that  mean  beginning, 
raifed  to  the  higheft  ftations  both  in  church  and 
ftate :  but,  like  an  idol,  fet  up  by  fortune,  merely 
to  {hew  her  power,  was  again,  in  an  inftant,  tum- 
bled from  all  his  greatnefs  ;  and  reduced  even  toxa 
.more  wretched  condition  than  that  from  which  he 
was  originally  taken.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  he  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education  ;  for  we 
find,  that  his  father  obferving  in  him  an  uncom- 
mon aptnefs  to  learn,  fent  him  by  times  to  the 
grammar  fchool ;  from  whence,  by  means  of  his 
parents,  who  were  people  of  property,  and  other 
good  friends,  he  was  removed  to  and  maintained  at 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Here  he  made  a  fur- 
prifing  progrefs,  for,  a  few  months  after  entering 
Magdalene  college,  and  fo  early  as  his  fifteenth 
year,  Wolfey  was  made  a  batchclor  of  arts  ;  in 
confequence  of  which  he  was  called,  The  boy 
batchelor  :  He  was  then  admitted  to  a  fellowfhip 
in  the  fame  college;  and  in  the  end,  nominated 
mafter  of  Magdalene  fchool,  where  the  fons  of  the 

then 
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then   marquis  of  Dorfet  were  placed  for  their  edu- 
cation. 

This  was  a  fortunate  circumftance  to  the  new 
preceptor  j  for  the  marquis,  fending  for  his  fons, 
on  the  fucceeding  Chriftmas,  to  pafs  the  holidays 
at  his  country  feat,  invited  the  matter  to  accom- 
pany them  j  and  he  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with 
Wolfey's  converfation,  who,  to  his  univerfal 
knowledge,  added  a  molt  infinuating  addrefs ;  and 
found  the  young  gentlemen  fo  much  improved  for 
the  fhort  time  they  had  been  under  his  care ;  that 
he  determined  to  reward  fuch  merit  and  diligence 
with  fome  diflinguifhed  mark  of  approbation  :  and 
a  benefice  in -his  lordihip's  gift  falling  vacant  du- 
ring the  recefs,  he  bedewed  it  on  Wolfey,  which 
was  his  firft  ecclefiaftical  preferment. 

It, was  the. rectory  of  Lymington  in  Somerfet- 
fliire,  to  which  he  was  instituted  in  1500,  being 
then  in  the  2gth  year  of  his  age,  and  burfer  of 
Magdalene  college. 

Wolfey  quitted  the  univerfity,  to  take  poflefiion 
of  his  living,  but  an  incident  happened  very  foou 
after,  which  made  his  newfituation  very  difagree- 
able  to  him.  He  was  of  a  free  and  fociable  difpo- 
fition,  while  he  was  feeking  his  advancement  in 
the  world  ;  and  therefore  lived  upon  the  moft  free 
and  friendly  terrrft  with  his  parifhioners,  and 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen  ;.  by  fome  of  thefe, 
he  was  drawn  to  a  fair  at  an  adjacent  town, 
v/here  it  is  faid,  that  being  intoxicated  with  liquor, 
he  occafioned  a  difturbance :  upon  which  Sir  A- 
mias  Pawlet,  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  who  had  al- 
re  dy  taken  a  diilike  to  him,  fet  him  in  the  ftocks. 

This  indignity,  fo  difhonourable  to  a  clergy- 
man,Wolfey  did  not  fecm  to  refent  at  the  time,  but 
he  neither  forgot  nor  forgave  it,  for  when  he  came 
to  be  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.,  he  fent  for 
SiirAmia,  to  London  j  fharply  reprimanded  him 

for 
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for  his  former  indecent  ?nd  difrefpeclful  behaviour 
towards  a  clergyman  ;  and  a  perfon  to  whom,  as  a 
paftor,  he  owed  obedience  j  and  ordered  him,  on 
no  account  to  prefume  to  quit  the  capital,  without 
a  licence  firft  obtained  :  in  confequence  of  which 
prohibition,  that  gentleman  continued  in  the  Mid- 
dle Temple  no  lefs  than  fix  years  ;  though  he  en- 
deavoured by  many  little  acts  of  adulation  and  fub- 
miffion,  to  foftcn  the  chancellor's  anger. 

But,  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 
This  mortifying  accident  gave  Wolfey  a  diftafte 
to  Lymington ;  and  the  death  of  his  patron,  the 
marquis  of  Dorfet,  which  happened  fhortly  after, 
finally  determined  him  to  leave  it.  The  next  fitu- 
ation  we  find  him  in,  is,  that  of  chaplain  to  Dr. 
Dean,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  a  ilation  to 
which  the  author  of  the  BritUh  Antiquities  is  in- 
clinable to  think,  Wolfey  recommended  himfelf 
by  his  own  afiiduity,  rather  then  by  the  intereft  of 
others.  Here  he  grew  greatly  in  favour  with  the 
moft  reverend  prelate,  and  by  his  means  the  name 
of  Wolfey  was  for  the  firft  time  mentioned  at  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  the  pope,  at  the  archbifhop's  re- 
cjueft,  granting  his  chaplain  a  difpenfation  to  hold 
two  benefices,  a  thing  in  thofe  days  very  fingular. 
However,  this  was  the  greateft  advantage  Wolfey 
reaped  from  his  connection  with  Dr.  Dean,  who 
died  in  1503,  fo  that  he  was  again  obliged  to  look 
out  for  another  patron. 

A  man  of  true  genius,  and  proportionable  in- 
duftry,  is  feldom  difappointed  in  any  views  on 
which  he  employs  the  whole  ftrengrhof  his  under- 
ftanding.  Wolfey  found  in  himfelf  a  particular 
inclination  to  a  court-life ;  and,  from  feveral  of 
his  expreftions,  it  fhould  feem  as  if  he  had  been 
pofleffed  with  a  notion  of  the  grandeur,  which  a- 
waited  him  in  that  fphere  ;  for  he  ufed  to  fay, 
"  If  he  could  but  fet  one  foot  in  the  court,  he 
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"  would  foon  introduce  his  whole  body;"  with 
this  view  he  itudioufly  attached,  himfelf  te  perfons 
in  power  ;  and  having,  during  his  refidence  in  the 
welt  of  England,  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
Sir  John  Nephant,  who,  at  the  time  of  archbi- 
fhop  Dean's  death,  was  treafurer  of  Calais,  and  a 
great  favourite  of\,Henry  VII.  he  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  offer  his  fervice  to  him  ;  and 
Sir  John  being  about  this  time  on  his  departure 
for  Calais,  appointed  him  to  be  his  chaplain,  and 
took  him  over  to  France,  as  one  of  his  family. 
In  this  fituation,  Wolfey  fu  effectually  infmuated 
himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  his  new  matter, 
that  Sir  John  committed  to  his  care,  the  entire 
charge  and  management  of  his  office  ;  in  the  ad- 
ininiitration  of  which  he  gave  fuch  fatisfaclion, 
not  onJy  to  the  treafurer,  but  to  all  perfons  who 
had  any  bufmefs  to  tranfacSt  with  him,  that  wh"n 
Sir  John  obtained  leave  to  refign,  on  account  of 
his  great  age,  and  returned  to  England,  he  re- 
commended Wolfey  in  fuch  ftrong  terms  to  the 
king,  that  he  put  him  upon  the  lilt  of  Royal 
Chaplains. 

Thus  Wolfey  at  laft  caft  anchor  in  his  defired 
port;  and  he  did  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  there 
were  no  advantages,  however  great,  which  he  did 
not  expect  in  confequence  of  that  event.  But 
as  he  knew  that  a  bare  fettlement  at  court  was 
not  fufficient  to  fccure  a  man's  future  fortune, 
without  a  peculiar  interelt  among  the  courtiers,  he 
enquired  out  thofe  who  were  moft  acceptable  to 
the  king ;  and  paid  his  devoirs  with  fuch  fuccefs 
to  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lovel,  the  then  reigning  favourites,  that  they  foon 
recommended  him  to  the  king,  to  perform  a  fecret 
fervice,  which  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity  to  dif- 
play  his  great  political  abilities,  which  was  the  ba- 
iis  of  his  future  promotions. 

In 
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In  the  year  1508,  the  king  having  refolved  to 
enter  into  a  fecret  negociation  with  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  who  then  relided  at  Bruges  in  Flan- 
ders, in  order  to  fettle  Tome  points  previous  to  his 
intended  marriage  with  Margaret,  duchefs  dowa- 
ger of  Savoy,  the  emperor's  only  daughter;  it  put 
him  upon  enquiring  for  a  proper  perfon  to  entruft 
with  this  private  embafTy,  and  Wolfey  was  no 
fooner  mentioned  by  Fox  and  Lovel,  as  one  ex- 
cellently qualified  to  perform  the  fervice  Henry  re- 
quired, than  the  king  commanded  him  immediate- 
ly to  be  fent  for  ;  and  on  fome  private  d-ifcourfe, 
being  fully  fatisfied  of  his  capacity,  his  difpatches 
were  ordered  ;  and  on  the  Sunday  following,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  fet  forward  from 
Richmond,  at  which  place  Henry  VIJ.  then  kept 
his  court. 

But  how  was  Henry  furprized,  in  lefs  than  three 
days  after,  to  fee  Wolfey  prefent  himfelf  before 
him  !  Suppofmg  he  had  protracted  his  departure, 
he  at  firft  began  to  reprove  him  for  the  dilatory 
execution  of  his  orders ;  but  Wolfey  informed 
him  (as  was  really  the  cafe,  through  many  favour- 
able circumftances  which  concurred  in  expediting 
his  journey)  that  he  was  juft  returned  from  Bru- 
ges, and  had  fuccefsfully  fettled  the  negociation 
with  which  he  was  charged.  "  Ay  !"  faid  the 
king,  "  but,  on  fecond  thoughts  I  found  fome- 
"  what  had  been  omitted  in  your  inftru&ions,  and 
"  I  fent  a  mefienger  after  ybu,  with  fuller  pow- 
"  ers."  To  which  Wolfey  replied,  "  That  he 
<c  had  indeed  met  the  meffenger  on  the  road  in  his 
"  return,  and  received  the  powers  his  majeiry 
"  mentioned  ;  but  having,  during  his  ftay  at  the 
*'  imperial  court,  preconceived  the  purport  of 
"  them,  and  the  clofe  connection  that  bufmefs 
"  bore  with  his  majefty's  fervice,  he  had  prefum- 
**  ed,  on  his  own  authority,  to  rectify  what  he 
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"  confidcred  as  a  miftakc  in  his   commiflion,  and 
"  humbly  implored  pardon  for  daring  to  exceed  it." 

Henry,  was  fo.well  plea  fed  -with  the  expedient, 
and  1H11  more  fo  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  negociation  ; 
that  he  thanked  him  j  declared  in  council,  he  was 
a  man  fit  to  be  intrufted  with  the  management  of 
affairs  of  importance;  and  rewarded  him  with  the 
deanery  of  Lincoln  :  and  the  prebendaries  of  Wal- 
ton, Brinhold,  and  Stow.  Thefe  preferments  en- 
abled him  to  refign  the  living  of  Lymington  ;  and, 
to  complete  his  good  fortune,  his  graceful  and  elo- 
quent relation  of  the  particulars  of  his  lateembafiy, 
before  the  council,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  grew  very  fond  of  his  com-* 
pany. 

In  1509,  Henry  VII.  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Henry  VIII.  who  at  his  acceflion- was 
only  eighteen  years  of  his  age.  A  more  favourable 
event  could  not  poflibly  have  happened  for  Wolfey  j 
his  firm  friend  .box  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  having 
now  a  motive  of  intereft  as  well  as  aftecTrion  to 
induce  him  to  forward  his  promotion.  The  in- 
fluence .which  Fox  had  maintained  in  the  cabinet, 
during  the  late  reign,  gave  way  to  the  afcendancy 
acquired  over,  the  young  King,  by  the  earl  of  Sur- 
ry  ;  the  crafty  prelate  introduced  Wolfey  to  a 
great  familiarity  with  his  new  mafter,  in  the  double 
view  of  oppofing  his  rival,  and  of  fupporting  his 
intereft  in  the  cabinet  by  acting  under  him.  In 
eonfequence  of  this  plan,  in  the  firft  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Wclfey  was  appointed  the 
king's  almoner,  and  upon  the  convi&ion  of  Sir 
Richard  Empfon,  one  of  the  corrupt  judges  in  the 
late  reign,  the  king  gave  him  that  rapacious  mi- 
nifter's  houfe,  nearhij  own  palace  of  Bridewell,  in 
Fleet  ftreet,  with  fevcral  lands  and  tenements  ap- 
pertaining to  the -forfeited  eftate.  The  following 
year  15105  he -was  admitted  of  the  king's  privy 
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council :  made  reporter  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
ftar-chamber :  canon  of  Windfor,  and  regifter  of 
the  order  of  the  garter.  Thus  firmly  feated,  he 
foon  convinced  his  patron,  that  he  had  miftalcen 
his  character,  for  he  totally  fupplanted  both  Surry 
and  Fox,  in  the  king's  favour. 

It  may  now  be  nece/Tary  to  trace  the  means  by 
which  Wolfey  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
royal  mafter,  and  the  fole  management  of  public 
affairs.  "  The  young  king,  who  had  been  kept, 
under  much  reftraint  by  his  father,  was  now  great- 
ly difpofed,  fays  Cavendifh,  to  give  a  loofe  to 
pleafure,  and  to  follow  his  princely  appetite  and 
defire.  His  old  and  faithful  counfellors  would, 
however,  occafionally  ad  vile  him  to  attend  more 
to  the  public  concerns  of  the  nation,  and  to  the 
duties  of  his  regal  character  ;  but  the  almoner  took 
upon  him  to  difcharge  the  king  of  the  burthen  of 
fuch  weighty  and  troublefome  bufmefs,  putting 
him  in  comfort,  that  he  mould  not  need  to  fpare 
any  time  of  his  pleafure,  for  any  bufmefs  that 
fhould  happen  in  the  council,  fo  long  as  he  fhould 
be  there;  who  having  his  grace's  authority,  and 
by  his  commandment,  doubted  not  to  fee  all  things 
well  and  fufficiently  perfedted,  making  his  grace 
privy  firft  of  all  fuch  matters,  before  he  would 
proceed,  to  the  accomplifhing  of  the  lame,  whofe 
mind  and  pleafure,  he  would  follow  to  the  utter - 
moft :  wherewith  the  king  was  wonderfully  pleaf- 
ed." 

But  in  the  year  1513,  Wolfey  gave  fuch  a 
ftriking  proof  of  his  extenfive  capacity  in  the 
management  of  ftate  aftairs,  even  in  the  military 
department,  that  Henry  from  that  time  placed  an 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  new  minifter.  A  war 
with  France,  having  been  refolved  upon  in  coun- 
cil, the  king  determined  to  invade  that  kingdom  in 
perfon,  and  committed  to  Wolfey  the  care  of  fur- 
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nilhing  and  providing,  the  formidable  fleet  and 
army  employed  upon  that  occafton ;  and  Wolfey, 
though  the  tafk  to  him  was  new,  and  to  any  one 
muft  have  been  difficult,  took  it  upon  him  without 
repining,  to  fhew  that  he  would  not  fcruple  his 
fovereign's  commands  in  any  thing. 

Henry  was  earneftly  folicited  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
to  enter  into  this  war  againft  Lewis  XII.  of  France, 
the  Pope's  avowed  enemy,  and  it  is  fhrewdly  con- 
jectured that  Wolfey  advifed  it,  as  a  means  of  re- 
commending himfelf  to  the  court  of  Romej  and 
Henry  the  more  readily  confented,  as  he  had  in 
view  the  old  claims  of  the  kings  of  England,  to  the 
crown  of  France.  The  diligence  and  difpatch  there- 
fore with  which  the  preparations  for  this  expedition 
were  completed,  fo  highly  pleafed  the  king,  that  he 
gave  Wolfey  the  deanery  of  Hereford,  and  made 
him  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter. 

Henry  arrived  at  Calais  on  the  30th  of  June 
1513,  accompanied  by  the  principal  officers  of  his 
court,  and  his  favourite  Wolfey.  The  greatefl 
part  of  his  army  had  landed  before  him,  and  WCTJ 
laying  fiege  to  Teronenne.  The  king  foon  joined 
them,  and  during  the  fiege  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian arrived  in  the  Englifh  camp,  with  a  confider- 
able  reinforcement,  entered  into  Henry's  fervice, 
wearing  the  crofs  of  St.  George,  and  received  one 
hundred  crowns  daily  for  his  pay.  Soon  after,  thz 
Englifti  fell  in  with  a  convoy  of  provifions  anl 
ammunition  for  the  ufe  of  the  befxeged,  and  thefe 
being  attacked,  a  general  engagement  enfued, 
when  the  French  were  totally  defeated  by  Henry 
and  the  Emperor  ;  the  confirmation  of  the  French 
was  fo  great,  that  they  fled  with  the  utmoft  precipi- 
tation, and  the  cavalry  making  more  ufe  of  the  r 
fpurs,  than  of  their  fwords,  this  engagement  waj 
called,  The  battle  cf  the  fpurs.  Terouenne  furren- 
dered  in  confequence  ot  this  victory;  Henry  en- 
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tered  it  in  triumph,  and  delivered  it  up  to  Maxi- 
milian, who  ordered  the  walls  to  be  razed  to  the 
foundation,  that  the  dominions  of  his  grandfon 
Charles  of  Auftria,  might  not  be  expofed  to  infults 
from  the  garrifon  of  this  fortrefs. 

Henry  then  laid  fiege  to  Tournay  which  capitu- 
lated in  a  few  days  ;  and  the  bifhop  refufing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Englifli  fovereign, 
the  bifliopric  was  given  by  the  king  to  Wolfey, 
who  held  it  five  years,  and  when  the  city  was  re- 
ftored  to  France,  he  obtained  an  annual  penfion 
from  the  French  king,  in  lieu  of  the  bifhopric. 

Soon  after  the  furrender  of  Tournay,  Henry 
concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  emperor,  which 
was  ratified  at  Lifle,  he  then  embarked  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  October,  after  a 
moft  glorious  campaign  j  ajid  in  the  following 
year  Wolfey  was  promoted  firft,  to  the  fee  of  Lin- 
coln, £nd  then,  to  the  Archbifhopric  of  York,  on 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge. 

Much  about  this  time,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
finding  the  exchequer  almoft  exhaufted,  was  glad 
to  refign  his  office  of  treafurer,  and  retire  from 
court.  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  partly  over- 
come by  years  and  infirmities,  and  partly  difgufted 
at  the  afcendant  acquired  by  Wolfey  (though  we 
do  not  find  in  what  the  cardinal  ever  flackened  his 
refpe6t  or  affeclion  towards  his  old  benefactor)  like- 
wife  withdrew  himfelf  entirely  to  the  care  of  his 
diocefe.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  alfo  had  taken  of- 
fence, that  the  king,  by  the  favourite's  perfuafion, 
had  refufed  to  pay  a  debt,  which  he  had  contracted 
during  his  abode  in  France;  and  he  thenceforth 
affe&ed  to  live  in  privacy.  Thcfe  incidents  left 
Wolfey  without  a  rival,  and  his  power  over  the 
king  became  a>bfolute;  though,  when  Fox,  before 
his  retirement,  warned  Henry  "  not  to  fuffer  the 
"•  fervant  to  be  greater  than  his  matter;"  that 
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prince  replied,  "  That  he  knew  well  how  to  re- 
%<  tain  all  his  fubje<£h  in  obedience." 

But  it  was  a  mafter-ftroke  of  policy  in  our  artful 
prelate,  that  while  he  fecretly  direcled  all  public 
councils,  he  ftill  pretended  a  blind  fubmiffion  to 
the  royal  will ;  by  that  means  concealing  from  his 
fovereign,  whofe  imperious  temper  would  other- 
wife  have  ill  brooked  a  director,  the  abfolute  pow- 
er he  was  gaining  over  him.  And  Henry,  in  no- 
thing more  violent  than  his  attachments  while  they 
lafted,  thought  he  could  never  fufficiendy  reward  a 
man  fo  entirely  devoted  to  his  pleafure  and  fervice. 
In  confequence  of  this,  Wolfey  held  at  one  time 
fuch  a  multitude  of  preferments,  as  no  churchman 
befides  himfelf  was  ever  endowed  with  ;  he  was  even 
fuffered  to  unite  with  the  fee  of  York,  the  bifhop- 
rics  of  Durham  and  Winchefter,  with  the  rich 
abbey  of  St.  Albans  j  and  now  the  pope  obferving 
the  daily  progrefs  he  made  in  the  king's  favour,  and 
-that  in  facl  he  governed  the  nation,  being  defirous 
of  engaging  fo  powerful  a  minifter  in  the  intereft 
of  the  apoftolic  ftate,  to  complete  his  exaltation  at 
once,  created  him  a  cardinal  in  1515,  under  the 
title  of  St.  Cecilia,  beyond  the  Tyber. 

The  grandeur  which  Wolfoy  aflumed  upon  this 
new  acquifition  of  dignity,  is  hardly  to  be  parallel- 
led j  the  fplendor  of  his  equipage,  and  coftlinefs 
of  his  apparel,  exceeds  all  defcription.  He  cauf- 
ed  his  cardinal's  hat  to  be  borne  aloft  by  a  perfon 
of  rank  ;  and,  when  he  came  to  the  king's  chapel, 
would  permit  it  to  be  laid  on  no  place  but  the  al- 
tar. A  prieft,  the  talleft  and  molt  comely  he 
could  find,  carried  before  him  a  pillar  of  filver,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  crofs ;  but  not  con- 
tent with  this  parade,  to  which  he  thought  himfelf 
entitled  as  cardinal,  he  provided  another  prieft  of 
equal  ftature  and  beauty,  who  marched  along, 
bearing  the  crofs  of  York,  even  in  the  diocefe  of 
C  2,  Canter./ 
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Canterbury;  contrary  to  the  ancient  rule  and 
agreement  betwen  thole  rival  nr-tropolitans.  The 
people  indeed  made  merry  with  the  cardinal's  often- 
tation  upon  this  occafion ;  and  faid  they  were  now 
fenfible,  that  one  crofs  alone  was  not  fufficient  for 
the  expiation  of  his  offences.  But  Warham, 
chancellor,  and  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  having 
frequently  remonitrated  againft  this  affront  to  no 
purpofe,  chofe  rather  to  retire  from  public  em- 
ployment, than  wage  an  unequal  conteft  with  the 
haughty  cardinal.  He  refigned  his  office  of  chan- 
cellor therefore,  and  the  feals  were  immediately  in- 
trufted  to  Wolfey ;  who  upon  this  new  promotion, 
added  to  his  former  parade,  four  footmen  carrying 
gilt  pole-axes,  a  gentleman  to  carry  the  great  feal 
before  him,  and  an  additional  train  of  attendants, 
who  rode  on  horfe  back,  but  the  chancellor  him- 
felf  was  mounted  upon  a  mule,  caparifoned  with 
crimfon  velvet.  In  this  ftate,  he  reforted  every 
Sunday  to  the  court  at  Greenwich,  from  York- 
houfe,  now  Whitehall. 

The  cardinal,  while  he  was  only  almoner  to  the 
king,  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely  unpopular, 
by  his  fentences  in  the  {tar- chamber,  a  moft  ar- 
bitrary and  unconftitutional  court,  where  he  pre- 
fiued,  and  gave  every  thing  as  his  mafter  would 
have  it,  without  any  refpecT:  to  the  juftice  of  the 
caufe.  But  now  that  he  was  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England,  he  made  full  amends,  by  difcharging 
that  great  office  with  as  penetrating  a  judgment, 
and  as  enlarged  a  knowledge  of  law  and  equity,  as 
any  of  his  predeceflbrs  or  fucceflbrs. 

But  Wolfey  to  increafe  his  power  over  the  clergy, 
as  well  as  the  laity,  fought  for  further  ecclefiaftical 
promotion,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  hi 
fbon  fucceeded.  Cardinal  Campeggio  had  been 
fent  as  a  legate  into  England,  in  order  to  procure 
a  tythe  from  the  clergy,  for  enabling  the  Pope  to 
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oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  a  danger  which 
was  real  and  formidable  to  all  Chriftendom,  but 
had  been  fo  often  made  ufe  of  to  ferve  the  interefted 
purpofes  of  the  court  of  Rome,  that  it  had  loft  all 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people;  the  clergy 
refufed  to  comply  with  Leo's  demand ;  Campeg- 
gio  therefore  was  recalled  in  1516,  and  the  king 
defired  of  the  pope,  that  Wo! fey,  who  had  been 
joined  in  this  commiflion,  might  alone  be  invefled 
with  the  legantine  power,  together  with  the  right 
of  viftting  all  the  clergy,  and  monafteries ;  and 
even  with  fufpending  the  whole  laws  of  the  church 
during  a  twelve-month. 

This  additional  honour  was  no  fooner  obtained, 
than  Wolfey  made  a  (till  greater  difplay  of  pornp 
and  magnificence.  On  folemn  feaft-days  fie  was 
not  contented  without  faying  mafs  after  the  manner 
of  the  pope  himfelf :  he  had  not  only  bifhops  and 
abbots  to  ferve  him  ;  but  even  engaged  the  firft 
nobility  to  give  him  water  and  a  towel ;  and  War- 
1)301  the  primate  having  wrote  him  a  letter,  win- re 
he  fubfcribed  himfelf,  "  Your  loving  brother," 
Wolfey  complained  of  his  prefumption,  in  chal- 
lenging fuch  an  equality  :  upon  Warham's  being 
told  however  of  the  offence  he  had  given,  he  made 
light  of  it,  faying,  "  know  ye  not  that  this  man 
is  drunk  with  too  much  power  ?"  but  Wolfey 
carried  the  matter  much  farther  than  vain  pomp 
and  oflcntation.  He  ered~led  an  office,  which  he 
called  the  legan.ine  court  j  in  which,  if  credit  may 
be  given  to  lord  Herbert,  whofe  words  we  make 
ufe  of,  he  exerciftd  a  mod  odious  and  tyrannical 
jurifdi&ion  ;  and  he  rendered  it  (till  more  obnoxi- 
ous, by  appointing  one  John  Allen  to  be  the  judge, 
a  man  of  fcarvJalous  life,  whom  he  himfelf,  as 
chancellor,  had  condemned  for  p?.r]ury.  This 
wretch  committed  all  forts  of  rapine  and  extor- 
tion ;  for,  making  an  enquiry  into  the  life  of  every 
C  3-  b*.ily\ 
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body,  no  offence  efcaped  cenfure  and  punifhment, 
unlefs  privately  bought  off;  in  which  people  found 
two  advantages  j  one,  that  it  coft  lefs  ;  the  other, 
that  it  exempted  them  from  fhame.  Thus,  as  the 
rules  of  confcience  are  in  many  cafes  of  greater 
extent  than  thofe  pf  law,  he  found  means  of  iearch- 
ing  into  their  moft  fecret  concerns  j  befides,  un- 
der this  colour,  he  arrogated  a  power  to  call  in. 
queftion  the  executors  pf  wills,  and  the  like.  He 
fummoned  alfo  all  religious  perfons  (of  what  de- 
gree foever)  before  him ;  who,  carting  themfelves 
at  his  feet,  were  grievoufly  chided,  and  terrified 
with  expullion,  till  they  had  compounded  :  befides 
that,  all  fpiritual  livings  which  fell  were  conferred 
on  his  creatures. 

No  one  dared  carry  to  the  king  any  complaint 
againft  thefe  ufurpations  of  Wolfey,  till  Warharn 
ventured  to  do  it ;  Henry  profelfed  his  ignorance 
of  the  whole  matter.  "  A  man  (faid  he)  is  not  fo- 
"  blind  any  where  as  in  his  own  houfe.  But  do 
"  you  g°  to  Wolfey,  and  tell  him,  if  any  thing 
"  be  amifs,  that  he  amend  it."  A  reproof  of  this 
kind  was  not  likely  to  be  minded,  and  in  effect 
only  ferved  to  augment  Wolfey's  enmity  to  War- 
ham,  whom  he  had  never  loved  fmce  the  difpute 
about  creeling  his  croffes  j  however,  one  London 
having  profecuted  the  legate's  judge  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  convicted  him  of  malverfation  and  ini- 
quity, the  clamour  at  lall  reached  the  king's  ears, 
xvho  rebuked  the  cardinal  fo  fharply,  that  from  that 
time  he  became,  if  not  better,  more  wary  than 
before. 

The  cardinal  was  now  building  himfelf  a  very 
magnificent  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  whither 
fomedmes  he  retired  as  well  to  mark  the  progrefs 
of  the  work,  as  to  procure  a  fhort  recefs  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  bufinefs ;  which  at  that  time  was 
very  great,  confidering  that,  over  and  above  what 
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immediately  related  to  his  archbifhopric,  his  le- 
gantine  character,  and  his  place  of  chancellor,  he 
had  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation  on  his  hands ;  yet 
the  public  tranquillity  was  fo  well  eftablithed,  anJp 
the  general  adminiftration  of  juflice,  through  his 
means,  fo  exaft,  that  eafe  and  plenty  bleft  the  land, 
in  a  manner  unknown  for  many  preceding  reigns. 
This  happy  difpofition  at  home,  led  Henry,  in  the 
vear  1520,  to  give  way  to  the  felicitations  of 
Brands  the  Firfr,  king  of  France;  and  he  con- 
fented  to  an  interview  with  that  monarch,  which 
was  to  be  between  Guienne  and  Arden  ;  the  kings, 
by  mutual  confent,  committing  the  regulation  of 
the  ceremonial  to  the  cardinal's  difcretion. 

The  occafion  of  this  interview  was,  the  death 
of  Maximilian,  which  happened,  the  preceding- 
year,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  beiiiy; 
competitors  for  the  imperial  throne,  feparately  pa^dj 
their  court  to  Wolfcy,  to  engage  his  matter  in 
their  intereft  j  and  the  politic  Wolfey  encouragt  d 
both,  receiving  from  them  very  rich  prefents  a.«  d 
penfions.  Thefe  rivals  were  Francis  I.  and  the- 
famous  Charles  V.  or  Claries  le  ghtlnt  v/ho  was 
elected  emperor  ;  and  who  having  other  grounds 
for  a  rupture  with  Francis,  came  over  to  England 
privately,  after  his  election,  by  the  cardinal's  con- 
nivance, to  divert  Henry  from  this  famous  inter- 
view; Charles  met  the  king  at  Dover,  but  all  he 
could  obtain  was,  a  promife  from  Henry,  that  no-* 
thing  fhould  be  tranfa&ed  between  him  and  the 
king  of  France,  prejudicial  to  his  intereft.  The 
cardinal  was  now  carefled  and  flattered  by  molt  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  :  the  fenate  of  Venice  in. 
particular,  addrefled  him  in  a  letter,  in  which  they 
felicitated  him  on  the  fortunate  conduct  of  an  event 
that  required  the  moft  confummate  prudence  ;  the 
pope  too  gave  him  very  ftrong  teftimonies  of  his 
approbation,  granting  him  a  yearly  peniion  of  2000 
C  4  ducats,, 
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o'ucats,  and  constituting  him  perpetual  adminiftra- 
tor  of  the  bifhopric  of  Bajadox. 

By  thefe  extenfive  fubfidies  from  foreign  courts, 
and  the  unlimited  munificence  of  his  ov/n  fove- 
rcign,  who  was  continually  leading  him  with  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal  monopolies,  Wolfey's  income 
is  reportej  to  have  fallen  little  (hort  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown  of  England.  This  was  a 
circumftance  fuflicient  to  raiie  the  ambition  of  a 
man,  naturally  fo  afpiring  as  the  cardinal,  to  any 
height. 

Upon  the  death  of  pope  Leo  X.  1520,  he 
thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  being  poflefled  of  St, 
Peter's  chair;  and  immediately  diTpatched  a  fecre- 
tary  with  proper  inftruclioiis  to  Rome ;  at  the  fame 
time  writing  to  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of 
France,  to  a  flu  re  them,  that  if  he  was  elected  fu- 
pfeme  Pontiff,  they  ihould  meet  with  fuch  friendly 
and  equitable  treatment  as  they  could  expect  from 
no  other  quarter.  The  former  of  thefe  princes 
indeed,  was  bound  by  promifes  which  he  had  re- 
peatedly given  him,  to  afiift  Wolfcy  in  procuring 
the  papacy  ;  but  before  the  meffenger  arrived  at 
Rome,  the  election  was  over,  and  Adrian,  bifliop 
of  Tortofa,  who  had  been  the  emperor's  tutor, 
was  chofen  ;  though  Wolfey,  upon  different  fcru- 
tinies,  had  nine,  twelve,  and  nineteen  voices. 

He  was,  probably,  chagrined  at  the  behaviour 
of  Charles  V.  who  had  openly  violated  his 
word  with  him  ;  yet  fmothering  his  refentment  for 
the  prefcnt,  when  the  emperor  made  a  fecond  vifit 
to  England,  (partly  to  appeafe  him,  whom  he  fear- 
ed to  have  offended)  the  cardinal  very  readily  ae- 
cepted  his  excufes  j  and  on  Adrian's  death,  which 
happened  fome  years  after,  he  applied  again  for 
Charles's  intereft,  which  was  pofitively  engaged  to 
him  for  the  next  vacancy  :  but  though  this  applica- 
tion was  backed  by  a  recommendatory  letter  under 

Henry 
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Henry's  -wn  :  hand  ;  and  Wolfey  knowing 
the  j.over  of  gold  in  the  conclave,  had  taken 
care  to  vvork  fufficiently  with  that  engine ;  his 
hopes,  however,  of  the  pontificate  were  a  fecond 
time  rendered  abortive ;  chiefly  owing  to  his  ab~ 
fence,  and  his  reliance  on  the  emperor  ;  whenever 
intended  he  fhould  be  pope,  though,  he  had  fettled 
an  annual  penfion  upon  him ;  and  at  different  times 
treated  him  with  the  utmoft  complaiiance  and  di- 
ftincYion,  ftyling  him,  in  his  letters,  "  our  molt 
dear  and  fpecial  friend." 

In  the  year  1521,  in  an  aflembly  of  prelates  and 
clergy,  held  at  York-houfe,  the  doctrines  of  Lu- 
ther were  condemned  :  forty -two  of  his  errors  were 
enumerated,  and  cardinal  Wolfey  publilhed  the 
pope's  bull  againft  Luther,  and  ordered  all  perfons, 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  bring  in  all  the 
books  of  Luther  in  their  hands.  But  though 
Wolfey  was  thus  concerned  in  caufmg  the  doctrines 
of  Luther  to  be  condemned,  it  appears  by  an  ar- 
ticle of  his  impeachment,  that  he  was  no  perfecu- 
tor  of  heretics ;  for  he  is  accufed  of  remifnefs  or* 
that  head,  by  means  of  which  Lutheranifm  had 
gained  ground. 

The  pride  and  oftentation  of  the  cardinal  to- 
gether with  his  unbounded  power,  had  raifed  him 
many  powerful  enemies,  efpecially  amongft  the 
nobiiily,  whom  he  affected  to  treat  with  arrogance 
and  contempt.  This  behaviour  was  openly  relent- 
ed by  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,,  the 
only  courtier  wh®  ventured  to  oppofe  him.  Wollty 
therefore  re.olved  to  facrifice  this  great  man> 
whofe  difcontent  he  apprehended  might  have  forne 
eftcdl  upon  the  king.  The  duke  of  Buckingham, 
was  one  of  the  greateft  fubjects  of  the  kingdom, 
highly  in  favour  with  the  peop-le,  and  in  poflefficn  of 
a  poft,  which  gave  him  a  power  of  controuling  the 
adtions  even  of  the  fovereign.  He  was  hereditaiy 
C  5  hikh 
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high  conftable  of  England,  an  office,  which  was 
abolifhed  at  his  death,  and  perhaps  was  one  caufe 
of  haftening  it :  for  Henry  had  often  exprefled  his 
jealoufy  of  Buckingham's  official  authority.     In- 
d  ed,  the  ceremonial  obferved  by  the  high  conftable- 
at  the  coronation,  had  been  very  difguftful  to  this 
arbitrary  prince ;  it  was  cuitomary  for  the  confta- 
ble  to  receive  a  fword  from  our  kings,  which  hold- 
ing in  his  hand,  he  pronounced  aloud  j    "  With 
this  fword,  I  will  defend  thee  againft  all  thine  ene- 
mies,   if  thou   governed   according  to  lav/j    and 
with  this  fword,  I,  and  the  people  of  England  wilt 
depofe  thee,  if  thou  breakeft  thy  coronation  oath." 
The  duke  having  let  fall  fome  imprudent  expreflions 
in  private  company,  that  if  the  king  fhould  die 
without  iflue,  he  would  lay  claim  to  the  crown, 
as  the  defcendant  of   Ann  of  Gloucefter,    grand 
daughter  to   Ldward  III.  in  which  cafe  he  would 
puriifh  Wolfey  according  to  his  demerits  ;  the  car- 
dinal by  his  fpies  obtained  farther  intelligence  from- 
the  duke's  dometcics,    of    his  correfponding  with 
one  Hopkins  a  monk,  and  pretended  prophet,  who 
had  given  him  hopes  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown. 
This  indifcretion,    combining  with  the  nature  of 
his  office,  and   his  public  difapprobation  of  the  fa- 
vourite, revived  Henry's  fufpicions,  and  prevented 
him  from  difcovering  that  the  duke  was  a  devoted 
victim  to  the  cardinal's  refentment.   Wolfey  having, 
collected    materials   for  an  impeachment,  and  de- 
prived the  duke   of  his   two  principal  friends,  the 
earl   of  Northumberland   his  father-in-law,  whom 
he  had  committed  to  the  tov/er,  on  a  flight  pretext; 
and  the  earl  ot  Surry  his  fon-in-law,  whom  he  had 
fent  governor  to  L  eland  j  he  cauled  him  to  be  ar- 
refted,  and  accufed  of  high  treafon,  of  which  being 
convicted  by  a  very  thin  and  partial  houfe  of  peers, 
he  was  beheac'ed  on  the  13111  of  May;  and   from 
this  moment  Wolfey  loit  the  little  remaining  credit 
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he  had  with  the  peo;>  e  or  England,  who  openly 
libelled  him  for  this  adt  Vf  tyrannic  cruelty.  The 
emperor  upon  hearing  of  the  duke's  death,  faid, 
*'  that  the  butcher's  dog  had  worried  the  faireft 
hart  in  England." 

At  this  period,  the  emperor  and  the  French- 
being  at  variance,  made  Henry  the  umpire  to  de- 
cide their  quarrel.  Upon  this  occafion,  the  king 
fent  Wolfey  in  quality  of  mediator,  in  his  name,- 
and  vefted  with  full  power  to  treat  with  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  contending  princes  at  Calais. 
The  conferences  were  opened  on  the  4th  of  Auguft,. 
but  Wolfey  countenanced  the  emperor  in  fuch  un- 
reafonable  demands,  that  the  French  minirlers  re- 
jedled  them,  and  Wolfey  then  paid  a  vifit  to  t-he 
emperor  at  Bruges,  where  he  was  received  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  royalty,  and  concluded  an  of- 
fenfive  alliance,  in  his  mailer's  name  with  the  em- 
peror againlt  France.  Henry  by  this  treaty  pro- 
mifed  to  invade  France  the  following  fummer, 
with  4.0000  men,  and  betrothed  to  the  emperor, 
the  prmcefs  Mary,  the  king's  only  child.  If  any 
thing  could  have  difgraced  the  cardinal  at  this  time, 
this  extravagant  alliance  muft  have  eftected  it;  being 
not  only  contrary  to  the  true  interefls  of  the  king- 
dom, but  having  a  tendency  to  render  it  dependant 
on  the  emperor,  by  his  marrying  the  heirels  of  the 
crown.  War  was  declared  againit  France  in  1522, 
and  this  fhameful  treaty,  proved  in  the  end,  one 
caufe  of  the  cardinal's  difgrace  :  for  in  order  to 
maintain  the  incidental  charges  of  the  war,  the 
king,  -by  the  advice  of  Wolfey,  exacted  a  general 
loan  from  his  fubjecls,  amounting  to  one  tenth  oi 
the  effedts  of  the  laity,  and  one  fourth  of  thofc  of 
the  clergy  j  which,  fays  Rapin,  excited  general 
clamours  againft  the  cardinal  throughout  the  king- 
dom, but  on  the  tax  being  more  gently  levied,  than 
it  was  at  firft  intended,  the  ftorm  blew  over  for  the 

pxefent. 
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prefewt.     Though  another  event  occafioned  fome 
fruitlefs  complaints  agaiaft  him. 

Among  other  branches  of  erudition,  he  found- 
ed the  firft  Greek  profeflbrfhip  at  Oxford,  but 
not  thinking  that  a  fufficient  mark  of  his  eileem,. 
in  the  year  1525,  he  determined  to  build  a  col- 
lege, as  a  lading  monument  of  his  zeal  and  gra- 
titude towards  the  feminary  in  which  he  had  re- 
ceived his  education  ;  and  having  obtained  the  royal- 
aflent  to  commence  his  projected  foundation,  the 
firft  ftone  of  that  magnificent  ftru&ure,  then  called 
Cardinal,  but  now  Chrift's  college  Oxford,  wa» 
laid,  with  a  fuperfcription  in  honour  of  the  foun- 
der ;  the  cardinal  at  the  fame  time  building  a  gram- 
mar fchool  at  Ipfwich,  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
to  qualify  young  fcholars  for  admittance  to  it» 

But  in  the  profecution  of  thefe  fchemes  he  {truck 
upon  a  dangerous  rock ;  for  having  raifed  his  col- 
lege on  the  fcite  of  a  priory,  diflblved  and  given 
him  by  the  king  for  that  purpofe,  he  alfo  procured 
authority  tofupprefs  feveral  monafteries  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  fupport  his  new 
iociety.  Indeed  the  pope's  bulls,  which  were  fent 
over  to  confirm  thefe  grants,  had  often  been  a  fanc- 
tion  for  committing  much  greater  offences  ;  how- 
ever, his  feizing  upon  the  revenues  of  religious 
houfes,  was  looked  upon  as  facrilege  j  and  the  king 
for  the  firit  time  openly  approving  the  difcontent  of 
the  people  againft  him,  feveral  fatires  were  publifh- 
cd,  reflecting  en  Wolfey's  conduct.  However,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  enqu;re  after  any  of  the  authors,  notwithftand- 
ing  Skelton,  the  poet  laureat,  was  fo  apprehenfivc 
on  account  of  ibme  fcurnlous  verfes  of  his  writing, 
that  he  took  refuge  in  the  fanduary,  to  avoid  the 
cardinal's  refentment. 

Woifey  however,  about  this  time,  had  gained 
a  frefh  aicendancy  over  his  fovereign  by  a  fecret  tie, 

known 
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known  only  to  a  very  few  perfons  about  the  court: 
for  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  a  young  lady  was 
introduced  at  the  Englifh  court,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  or  Bullen;  who  having  been  for- 
merly in  the  fervice  of  the  queen  of  France,  Henry's 
fifter,  was  received  by  queen  Catherine  as  one  of 
her  maids  of  honour.  It  is  faid,  the  king  no 
fooner  faw  her,  than  he  was  ftruck  with  her  beau- 
ty; however,  his  paflion  lay  concealed  for  fome 
time,  and  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  following  ac- 
cident. 

The  cardinal's  revenue,  and  manner  of  living, 
in  all  refpects,  equaled  the  ftate  of  a  fovereign 
prince.  His  houmold  confifted  of  eight  hundred 
perfons,  many  of  whom  were  knights  and  gentle- 
men, and  even  fome  of  the  nobility  fixed  their 
children  in  his  family,  as  a  place  of  education, 
fuffering  them  to  bear  offices  as  his  domeftics. 
Among  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
whofe  fon,  the  lord  Percy,  frequently  attending 
the  cardinal  to  court,  had  there  an  opportunity  of 
converfing  with  the  ladies  :  and  he  addrefied  Mrs. 
Bullen  in  particular,  with  fo  much  perfuafive  elo- 
quence, that  in  the  end  he  gained  her  affections, 
and  they  were  privately  affianced  to  each  other, 
Yet  was  not  their  amour  conducted  fo  fecretly  but 
it  came  to  the  king's  ears ;  the  violence  of  his 
temper  immediately  broke  out ;  he  ordered  Wolfejr 
to  fend  for  the  carl  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the 
young  nobleman  being  fevercly  rebuked  by  his  fa- 
ther for  the  indifcretion  he  had  been  guilty  of,  the 
affair  ended  in  a  formal  diliblution  of  the  contract} 
the  marriage  of  lord  Percy  to  a  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Shrewfbury's  ;  an  1  th-  difnulMon  of  Ann 
Bullen  from  court  to  her  relations,  in  ihe  co';ntry. 
But  the  impetuofity  of  the  king's  paflion  daily  in- 
crealing,  he  could  not.  Ic'ig  bear  her  o.;t  of  his 
fight  $  ihe  was  therefore  readied  from  her  banifh- 

ment  j 
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merit ;  but  prior  to  that  event,  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance  happened,  which  gave  rife  to  the  fubfe- 
quent  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  divorce,  and 
was  another  caufe  of  Wolfey's  difgrace. 

In  the  year  1527,  ambafladors  came  from  France 
in  order  to  conclude  feveral  treaties  between  Hen- 
ry, who  had  abandoned  the  emperor's  party,  and 
the  French  king ;  one  of  which  was,  that  Fran- 
cis, or  his  fon  the  duke  of  Orleans,  fhould  ef- 
poufe  the  princefs  Mary,  Henry's  only  daughter ; 
the  cornmiffioners  met  feveral  times,  and  adjufted 
all  points  to  mutual  fatisfa<5tion  ;  but  in  proceed- 
ing upon  this  article,  fome  difpute  arofe.  The 
bifhop  of  Tarboe,  one  of  the  French  king's  pleni- 
potentiaries faid,  *'  he  could  not  help  having  fome 
"  doubts  about  the  princefs  Mary's  legitimacy,  on 
*'  account  of  her  being  the  daughter  of  queen 
*c  Catherine,  who  had  formerly  been  married  to 
"  prince  Arthur :"  and  in  ihort,  he  gave  broad 
hints,  that  the  king  had  committed  an  unlawful 
aft  in  marrying  his  brothel's  widow  :  whether  this 
objection  was  ftarted  by  previous  agreement,  in 
order  to  ferve  the  king's  fecret  purpofes,  we  can- 
not fay  :  however,  it  is  certain  he  made  a  handle 
of  it,  to  excufe  his  fubfequent  proceedings  ;  and 
form  this  time  openly  avowing  his  affections  to 
Ann  Bullen,  the  courtiers  worfliipped  her  as  the 
riling  fun,  through  whofe  influence  alone,  the 
royal  favour  was  to  be  raffed  and  cultivated. 

Wolfey  could  not  be  blind  to  the  progrefs  this 
fair  favourite  was  making  in  his  matter's  heart  ; 
though  in  all  probability  he  at  firit  thought  tha 
king  me^nt  no  more  than  to  have  an  intrigue  with 
her,  with  refpedt  to  which  kind  of  intercourse,  it 
is  wcii  known,  his  eminency  entertained  not  the 
moft  evangelical  notions  ;  he  bowed  with  th« 
croud  therefore,  and  left  nothing  untried  that 
might  engage  the  new  miftrefs  to  his  intereft  ;  but 

when 
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when  he  found  by  fome  words  his  majefty  krfal!,- 
that  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  favours  he 
fought  from  herr  on  any  other  terms  tharr  thofe  of 
wedlock,  he  was  determined  at  all  events,  to  gra- 
tify his  paflion  ;  there  was  no  argument  pofiible  to 
divert  the  king  from  his  intention,  that  the  cardi- 
nal did  not  ufe;  nay,  he  often  repeated  his  pray- 
ers and  intreaties  on  his  knees :  but  his  zeal  was 
far  from  being  pleafing  to  Henry,  who  could  not 
bear  any  thing  like  reCaint;  and  this  oppofition 
to  her  advancement,  may  r.Jfo  account  for  the  ill 
will  Ann  Bullen  afterwards  bore  the  cardinal :. 
though.,  upon  her  fecond  appearance  in  the 
royal  family,  fhe  for  fome  time  carried  it  very 
fairly  towards  him  ;  and  wrote  him  feveral  kind 
and  refpeftful  letters,  which  are  yet  to  be  feert 
under  her  own  hand. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  cardinal^ 
fecret  enemies  at  court,  fhould  embrace  fo  favour- 
able an  opportunity  as  this  appeared,  to  under- 
mine a  man,  they  durft  not  openly  attack ;  for  it 
was  dangerous  meddling  with  Henry,  where  his 
prepofleffions  were  to  be-  removed  :  they  pitched? 
upon  Ann  Bullen,  therefore,  (whofe  averlion  to> 
Wolfey  they  were  not  unacquainted  with)  as  the 
propereft  engine  to  work  with  :  and  an  occafiort 
offering  fhortly  after,  to  remove  the  minifter  at  a 
diftance  from  the  king,  they  took  care  to  improve 
that  advantage  as  the  moft  neceflary  meafure  for 
promoting  the  fuccefs  of  their  defigns.  This  year, 
the  wars  in  Italy  had  been  carried  to  great  extre- 
mity, the  city  of  Rome  was  facked  by  German 
foldiers,  and  Clement  VII.  was  actually  in 
captivity  to  the  emperor:  both  Henry  and  his 
premier  expreiled  great  uneafmcfs  at  this  di/after, 
and  the  cardinal  having  difhnguifhed  himfeL  in 
feveral  embaffies  to  foreign  princes,  his  foes  in  the 

council 
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council  propofed,  that  he  fliould  be  fent  ambafFa- 
dor  at  the  prefent  critical  j unsure,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  court  of  France  to  mediate  for  the  pope's 
releafe,  Francis  I.  having  made  his  peace  with  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  to  fettle  fome  other  matters, 
more  immediately  relative  to  the  itate  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Whether  Wolfey  was  aware  of  the  plot  laid 
againft  him,  is  not  certain  ;  he  had  undoubtedly 
an  eager  defire  to  ferve  the  Roman  pontiff;  and 
perhaps  thought  himfelf  too  firmly  riveted  in  his 
mailer's  efteem,  to  be  ihaken  by  the  cabals  of  a 
faction.  Be  this  as  it  will,  on  the  nth  of  July 
he  left  London,  with  a  numerous  and  fy'endid  re- 
tinue ;  the  furniture  of  the  mule  on  which  he 
himfelf  rode,  being  richly  embroidered  with  bits 
and  ftirrups  of  mafly  gold.  Eut  to  give  a  cir- 
cumftantial  account  of  this  tranfaclion,  would  af- 
ford very  little  entertainment  to  the  reader,  who 
may  find  it  at  large  in  all  our  Englifh  hiftories  : 
we  fhall  only  obferve  therefore)  that  the  cardinal 
at  this  time  concluded  a  molt  advantageous  treaty 
with  France  j  that  he  was  entertained  on  the 
continent  with  a  magnificence  hardly  to  be  paral- 
lelled ;  and  that  having  ftaid  on  his  embaffy  about 
two  months,  he  returned  home,  where,  in  fpight 
of  the  endeavours  of  his  enemies  in  his  abfence^ 
he  was  received  by  the  king  with  the  warmeft 
marks  of  efteem  and  approbation. 

After  this  embafly,  the  king's  attachment  to- 
him  feemed  to  increafe  ;  for,  beftdes  acknowledg- 
ing the  great  fervice  the  cardinal  had  done  in  that 
affair,  in  a  letter  under  the  royal  hand  and  feal, 
he  was  p leafed  to  appoint  a  public  thankfgiving  on 
the  occafion,  going  himfelf  with  his  queen,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  to  St. 
Paul's  church  ;  and  afterwards  in  grand  pro- 
ceflion  to  dine  with  the  cardinal.  It  was  in  con- 

fequence 
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fequence  of  this  embafiy  alfo,  that  he  beftowed  on 
Wol fey  the  rich  bifhopric  of  Winchefter  ;  and 
upon  the  ficknefs  of  Clement  VII.  the  le- 
gate endeavouring  a  third  time  for  the  triple 
crown,  he  recommended  him  fo  ftrenuoufly,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  doubt  to  be  made  of  the  king's 
fcrious  inclination  to  raife  him  to  the  popedom  ; 
and  had  not  his  holinefs,  unexpectedly  recovered, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  cardinal  of  York, 
would  at  this  time  have  enjoyed  the  object  of  his 
wifhes. 

In  the  fame  year  that  Wol  fey  had  been  into 
France,  and  not  many  weeks  after  his  return,  the 
French  king  fent  ambaffadors  to  Henry,  in  order 
to  ratify  the  treaties  made  between  the  two  crowns. 
On  this  occafion,  Wolfey  took  upon  him  to  re- 
gulate the  reception  given  to  the  foreigners,  and 
certainly,  if  we  may  credit  the  report  of  Caven- 
difh,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  all  that  paflcd 
during  their  fray  in  England,  thefe  ambaffadors 
were  entertained  with  a  coft  and  fumptuoufnefs 
utterly  unknown  to  modern  times ;  banquets, 
balls,  tournaments,  diftinguifhed  every  day  :  and 
as  it  was  one  of  the  laft  efforts  of  his  minifteria! 
fp'endor,  we  {hall  infert  the  particulars  of  one  of 
the  magnificent  and  fumptuous  entertainments 
given  by  the  cardinal  at  Hampton-court,  to  thefe 
ambafTadors  of  Francis  I.  "  The  cardinal  hav- 
*c  ing  commanded  his  purveyors  to  fpare  no  ex-» 
*c  pence  or  pains;  the  appointed  day  being  come, 
<c  the  company  aflembled  about  noon,  from  which 
*'  time,  till  that  of  flipper,  they  hunted  in  one  of 
**  the  king's  parks,  within  three  miles  of  Hainp- 
•'  ton  j  on  their  return,  which  was  not  till  eve- 
*'  ning,  every  perfon  was  conveyed  to  a  different 
*'  apartment,  each  being  furnifhed  with  fire  and 
Cf  wine ;  and  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  eighty 

"  beds, 
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"  beds,    in   the  whole,    where    they    flayed    till 
"  they  were  fumrnoned  to  the  banqueting  rooms. 

14  Thefe  were 'all  fet  out  in  a  very  fplendid 
"  manner,  being  hung  with  cloth  of  gold"  and 
"  filver,  and  having  rich  luftres  defcending  from 
"  the  ceilings,  with  large  fconces  of  filver,  gilt, 
**  and  filled  with  wax  lights,  which  were  fixed  a- 
•"  gainft  the  walls.  But  the  prefence  chamber 
"  exceeded  all  the  reft  ;  where  was  fixed  a  fump»- 
"  tuous  canopy,  under  which  was  the  table  placed 
*'  by  itfelf  for  the  cardinal  j  here  were  the  great 
**  bouffetsand  fide- boards  loaded  with  gold  and  ftlver 
**  plate,  which  caft  fuch  a  brightnefs  by  the  re- 
44  flection  of  the  tapers,  as  was  quite  aftonifhing  : 
"  here  alib  the  gentlemen  of  the  cardinal's 
"  houfhold,  richly  drefled,  waited  to  ferve,  and 
«<  all  things  thus  prepared,  the  trumpets  being 
"  founded,  the  gueits  caine  in  to  fupper  j  which 
*'  confided  of  fuch  abundance,  both  of  different 
"  meats  and  cookery,  as  furprifed  the  French  am- 
*«  bafladors,  who  were  fo  charmed  with  the  fplen- 
"  dor  of  what  they  faw,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
«  mufic  they  heard  playing  on  every  fide  of  them, 
*'  that  they  feemed  wrapt  in  heavenly  paradife. 

*'  Now  all  this  time  the  cardinal  was  abfent  j 
«c  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  fecond  courfe^ 
"  he  fuddenly  came  in  among  them  booted  and 
"  fpurredj  all  the  company  attempted  to  rife:. 
"  but  his  eminency  dcfiring  they  would  keep  their 
"  places,  he  fat  down  at  his  own  table  in  his. 
"  riding  drefs,  as  be  was,  and  grew  as  merry  and 
"  agreeable  as  he  ever  had  been  known  in  his  life. 
*'  This  fecond  courfe  (Cavendifh  obfervcs)  mull. 
"  have  been  the  fineft  thing  the  Frenchman  ever 
"  faw  ;  but  the  rareft  curiofity  in  it  (adds  he)  at 
4*  which  they  all  wondered,  and  indeed  was  w»>r- 
"  thy  of  wonder,  was  a  caAle  with  images  in  the 
u  fame,  like  St.  Paul's  church,  for  the  model  of 
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f  it,  where  were  beafts,  birds,  fowls,  perfonages 
"  moft  excellently  made,  fome  fighting  wittv 
"  1  words,  fome  with  guns,  others  with  crofs- 
"  bows,  fome  dancing  with  ladies,  fome  on  horfe- 
*'  back  with  compleat  armour,  jufling  with  long 
"  and  fliarp  fpears,  and  many  other  ftrange  de- 
"  vices,  which  I  cannot  defcribe.  Amongft  all  I 
"  noted,  there  was  a  chefs  board,  made  of  fpice- 
"  plate,  with  men  of  the  fame,  and  of  good  pro- 
«  portion.  And  becaufe  the  Frenchmen  are  very 
"  expert  at  that  fport,  my  lord  cardinal  gave  that 
"  fame  to  a  French  gentleman,  commanding  that 
"  there  fliould  be  made  a  good  cafe  to  convey  the 
«  fame  into  his  country. 

"  Then  the  cardinal  called  for  a  great  gold  cup- 
Jt  filled  with  wine  ;  and  pulling  ofF  his  cap,  faid, 
"  1  drink  a  health  to  the  king  my  fovereign,  and 
"  next  unto  the  king  your  mafter.  And  when  he 
"  had  taken  a  hearty  draught,  he  defired  the  prin- 
*<  cipal  ambalFador  to  pledge  him.  And  fo  all  the 
"  lords  pledged  the  health  in  order.  Thus  wa$ 
**  the  night  fpent  in  great  harmony  and  good  hu- 
"  mour,  till  many  of  the  company  were  obliged 
*•<  to  be  led  to  their  beds ;  and  the  next  day  hav- 
**  ing  flayed  to  dine  with  the  cardi-na),  the  am- 
4<  baffadors  departed  towards  Windfor,  where  they 
"  were  treated,  before  their  going  into  their  owa 
**  country,  in  a  manner  ftill  more  magnificent,  by 
"  the  king." 

But  nothing  more  plainly  fhews  the  good 
terms  on  which  Wolfey  flood  with  his  maftert 
after  his  lart  return  from  France,  than  the  fre- 
quent vifits  Henry  paid  him  at  hjs  palace  at 
Hampton-court;  which,  in  the  year  1528,  was 
completely  fmifhed,  and  elegantly  furnilhed.  His 
majefty  was  greatly  taken  both  with  the  fituation, 
and  beauty  of  the  edifice  :  upon  this  Wolfey  very 
generoufly  made  him  a  prefent  of  it  j  and  the  king, 

highly 
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highly  pleafed  with  the  gift,  gave  him  in  return, 
.his  royal  palace  of  Richmond. 

Thus  we  have  conducted  Wolfey  from  his  birth, 
to  the  utmoft  fumrnit  of  his  fortune;  we  muft 
now  follow  him  again  down  the  hill,  in  which, 
as  it  generally  happens,  his  progrefs  was  much 
more  rapid  than  in  going  up,  even  expeditious  as 
was  his  afcent. 

"  Queen  Catherine's  years  adding  to  her  tem- 
"  per,  which  was  naturally  grave,  made  her  now 
"  become  more  diftafteful  than  ever  to  king  Hen- 
**  ry  ;  his  paflion  for  Ann  Bullen  too,  who  find- 
"  ing  the  love  he  had  for  her,  managed  her  at- 
<c  tractions  with  the  utmoft  art  of  coquetry,  was 
«<  greatly  augmented  ;  fo  that  fluctuating  between 
"  the  thoughts  of  a  miftrefs  and  a  wife,  Henry 
"  was  fo  entangled,  that,  rather  than  be  difap- 
"  pointed  of  the  one,  he  refolved  to  rid  himfelf  of 
««  the  other."  Cardinal  Wolfey  faw  it  was  ia 
vain  to  put  this  notion  out  of  his  head  ;  not  car- 
ing therefore  to  engage  too  far  in  fo  weighty  a  bu- 
finefs  alone,  he,  with  the  king's  permifijon,  by 
his  own  legantine  authority,  ilfued  writs  to  fum- 
jnon  all  the  bifhops,  with  the  moft  learned  men  of 
both  univerfities,  to  confult  on  his  majefty's  cafe  ; 
but  thefe  counsellors  thinking  the  point  too  nice 
for  them  to  determine,  in  the  end,  the  pope  was 
applied  to,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  king's 
requeft,  fent  cardinal  Campeggio  into  England, 
that  he  might,  in  conjunction  with  Wolfey,  lit  in 
judgment,  and  decide  whether  Henry's  marriage 
with  Catherine  was  lawful  or  not.  Bat  firft,  the 
king  called  an  affembly  of  all  the  great  men  in  the 
kingdom,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  beiides 
others  of  inferior  degree,  and  made  them  a  fpeech, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  and  ex- 
cufe  the  proceedings  he  was  going  upon,  laying 
the  greateft  ftrefs  upon  confcience,  and  the  dreadful 

horrors 
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horrors  of  mind  he  had  fuffered  ever  fince  the 
French  ambalFadors  had  queftioned  the  lady  Mary's 
legitimacy,  which  made  him  fear  that  a  marriage 
with  his  brother's  relief  was  by  divine  law  prohi- 
bited :  however,  he  faid,  he  fubmitted  every  thing 
to  the  wifdom  of  the  pope's  legates,  who  were  au- 
thorized by  his  holinefs  to  determine  this  important 
caute  ;  and  the  meafures  he  was  already  determined 
to  take  being  thus  artfully  prepared,  the  legantine 
court  was  opened  on  the  21  ft  of  June  following. 

But  the  circumftances  of  this  famous  trial  are 
well  known.  The  queen  being  a  woman  of  a  re- 
folute  mind,  protefted  againft  the  legates,  as  in- 
competent judges  ;  fhe  appealed  to  the  king  for  her 
conjugal  fidelity  ;  went  out  of  court,  and  would 
never  return  to  it  more.  The  legates  went  on  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  law,  though  the  queen 
appealed  from  them  to  the  pope,  and  excepted  both 
to  the  place,  to  the  judges,  and  her  lawyers.  Th« 
king  would  not  fuller  the  caufe  to  be  removed  to 
Rome,  and  Campeggio  left  England.  But  thef« 
accidents  fell  in  a  regular  feries ;  and  many  at- 
temps  were  'made  to  bring  the  queen  to  an  eafjr 
compliance  with  his  majefly's  pleafure,  though  in 
vain  ;  from  hence  it  followed,  that  the  public  was 
divided  ;  fome  pitied  Henry,  but  more  had  compaf- 
fion  for  Catherine :  and  as  Wolfey  had  now 
brought  himfelf  by  his  pride  into  univerfal  odium 
with  the  people,  while  the  abettors  of  the  divorce 
charged  all  the  difficulties  laid  in  its  way  to  his 
artifice  j  the  partizans  on  the  other  fide  were  as 
unanimous  in  condemning  him,  for  prompting  his 
mailer  to  fo  iniquitous  a  piece  of  violence  :  but  of 
this  laft  charge  the  cardinal  fully  cleared  himfelf, 
by  calling  on  king  Henry,  in  open  court,  to  wit- 
nefs  to  his  innocence  ;  when  the  king  declared,  h* 
had  always  advifed  him  againft  it,'  which  indeed 
he  might  do  with  a  fafe  confcience  j  and  for  that 

rcafon 
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reafon  he  was  jealous  of  Wolfey's  being  a  fecrel 
agent  in  the  protraction  of  the  caufe ;  for  which 
he  configned  him  to  deftrudtron. 

Indeed  it  was  apparent,  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  court,  that  Wolfey  had  nothing  favourable  to 
expe6t  from  that  quarter  ;  for  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
by  the  king's  direction,  coming  towards  the  bench 
where  Wolfey  and  Campeggio  fat,  faid,  with 
a  haughty  tone  and  furious  countenance,  "  It  was 
never  thus  in  England  till  we  had  cardinals  among 
us."  To  which  cardinal  Wolfey  foberly  replied  j 
**  Sir,  of  all  men  in  this  realm,  you  have  the  leaft 
caufe  to  difpraife  cardinals  ;  for  if  I,  poor  cardinal, 
had  not  been,  you  (ho^ld  not  at  this  prefent  have 
had  a  head  upon  your  fhoulders ;"  alluding  to  the 
duke's  marriage  with  the  king's  fifter,  which  at 
ifirft  greatly  incenfed  Henry. 

On  the  avocation  of  his  caufe  to  Rome,  the 
kino;  was  -not  only  enraged,  but  afflicted  :  and 
Hall,  Stow,  Rapin,  and  Burnet,  affirm,  that  he 
refolved  on  a  progrefs  into  the  country,  thereby  to 
difpel  his  melancholy:  for  that  end  he  fet  out,  at- 
tended by  his  royal  retinue ;  and  coming  to  Graf- 
ton  in  Northamptonfhire,  he  was  there  attended  by 
Wolfey  and  Campeggio,  the  latter  of  whom  came 
to  take  his  leave  before  he  returned  into  Italy. 
This  was  on  a  Sunday^  and  there  were  many 
wagers  laid  among  the  courtiers,  that  the  king 
would  not  fpeak  to  cardinal  Wolfey.  But  here  his 
foes  were  disappointed  ;  the  king  not  only  fpoke  to 
him,  but  received  him  with  a  fmiling  countenance  : 
and  having  talked  to  him  fome  time  afide  at  the 
window,  he  faid,  "  Go  to  your  dinner,  and  take 
my  lord  cardinal  to  keep  you  company,  and  after 
dinner  I  will  talk  with  you  farther."  With  which 
words  Henry  retired  to  dine  with  Ann  Bullen,  who 
was  with  him  in  his  progrefs,  and  the  cardinals  fat 
<lown  at  a  table  prepared  in  the  prefence-chamber  for 

them, 
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them,  and  other  lords.  There  is  fomething  curious 
in  the  account  which  Cavendifh  gives  us,  from  one 
of  the  perfons,  who  waited  at  table,  of  the  king 
and  his  miftrefs's  difcourfe  at  dinner  ;  it  referred  to 
Wolfey ;  and  Ann  Bullen  being  as  angry  as  flie 
durft  at  the  king's  gracious  behaviour  to  him,  flie 
faid,  u  Sir,  Is  it  not  a  marvellous  thing,  to  fee  into 
what  great  debt  and  danger  he  hath  brought  you 
with  all  your  (iibjefts  ?"  How  fo,  replied  the  king. 
Forfooth,  faid  flie,  there  is  not  a  man  in  all  your 
whole  realm  of  England  to  whom  he  hath  not  in- 
debted you.  Which  words  fhe  fpoke,  becaufe  the 
king  had  formerly,  through  the  cardinal's  advice, 
raifed  money  on  the  people  by  way  of  loan,  which 
had  been  a  very  unpopular  meafure  j  but  the  king 
exculpated  his  minifter,  by  faying,  «e  Well,  well, 
for  that  matter  there  was  no  blame  in  him  j  for  I 
know  it  better  than  you,  or  any  elfe."  «  Nay,  but 
(cried  the  lady)  "  befides  that,  what  exploits  hath  he 
wrought  in  feveral  parts  of  this  realm  ?  There  is 
never  a  nobleman,  but,  if  he  had  done  as  much  as, 
he  hath  done,  were  well  worthy  to  lofe  his  head} 
nay,  if  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  my  lord  of  Suffolk, 
or  my  father,  had  done  much  Icfs,  they  Ihould 
have  loft  their  heads  ere  this."  "  Then  1  perceive 
(faid  the  king)  you  are  none  of  my  lord  cardinal's 
friends."  "  Why,  Sir,  (anfwered  flie)  I  have  no 
caufe,  nor  any  that  love  you  ;  no  more  hath  your 
grace,  if  you  did  well  confider  his  indirecl:  and  un- 
lawful doings."  During  this  converfation  in  the 
king's  chamber,  the  cardinal  was  not  treated  with 
much  lefs  afperity  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  without  j 
fo  that  every  hand  appeared  ready  to  pull  down  a 
falling  favourite,  though  the  king  confulted  with 
him  four  hours  that  fame  evening,  which  vexed 
many  ;  but,  at  night,  when  the  cardinals  fervants 
came  to  prepare  a  lodging  for  him,  they  were  told 
there  was  no  room :  fo  that  his  eminency  was 

obliged 
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?  fdiftanceTn  the  country;  and  in  the  morning, 
fome  diftance  in  <  /  ^  ^  ^  ma  eft  ., 

When  VtTattend  him  over  night)  he  found  the 
command  to  at  end^n  his  horfe/who,  without 
king  juft  rea^°  notice,  coidiy  ordered  him  to 
taking  any  .  w*  '  COuncil.  This  was 


n  end  but  he  was  too  wife  to  expoie  him- 
Tff^rtL  raillery  of  the  courtiers,  by  appearmg 
[  W  J  or  tSed  at  his  approaching  difgrace. 
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ftate,  but  after  that,  never  fat  there  more.  On 
the  1 8th  of  O&ober  1529,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  came  to  his  houie  at  Weftminfter,  ami 
in  the  king's  name  demanded  the  great  feal :  at  the 
fame  time,  letting  him  know,  that  he  fliould  im- 
mediately depart  to  his  feat  at  Eflier.  However, 
he  told  their  lordihips,  that  he  held  the  place  of 
chancellor  by  patent  for  life  ;  and  that  as  he  had 
received  the  leal  from  his  majeiry's  own  hands,  in- 
to thofe  alone  he  would  deliver  it.  The  noblemen 
were  extremely  oftended  at  this  refufal,  but  the 
chancellor  was  pofitive :  but,  the  dukes  com- 
ing again  the  next  day,  with  a  peremptory  com- 
mand to  the  cardinal,  to  obey  his  majeity  without 
the  leaft  demur,  he  at  laft  confented  ;  though  not 
without  fome  tart  reflections  on  the  conduit  of  the 
two  dukes,  who,  with  good  grounds,  were  fuf- 
pe&ed  to  have  the  chief  hand  in  his  ruin. 

The  fatal  bufmefs  being  thus  commenced,  the 
cardinal  proceeded  with  great  coolnefs  and  fubmif- 
fion  ;  he  called  all  his  officers  before  him,  and  had 
an  immediate  inventory  taken  of  every  thing  he 
was  worth  ;  and  the  feveral  moveables  being  brought 
out  and  let  in  a  great  gallery,  and  the  chamber 
adjoining,  he  left  them  all  for  the  king.  Indeed 
his  treafury  refembled  that  of  an  Eaftern  monarch, 
rather  than  an  European  fubject ;  for,  in  the  firft 
place,  there  were  let  in  the  gallery  feveral  tables, 
on  which  were  piled  an  infinite  variety  of  rich 
fluffs,  with  cloths  and  filks  of  all  colours  and 
manufactures  ;  there  were  a  thoufand  pieces  of 
holland  ;  and  all  the  hangings  of  his  great  rooms, 
were  gold  and  filver  arras ;  with  the  moft  magni- 
ficent robes  and  coats,  that  he  had  bought  for  the 
ufe  of  his  two  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich  : 
but  thefe  were  trifles  to  what  was  to  be  feen  in  his 
chambers  :  there  were  fet  very  large  tables,  wholly 
covered  with  plate,  a  great  part  of  which  was  folid 
VOL.  I.  D  gold, 
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gold,  all  the  reft  of  his  goods  and  furniture  bearin^ 
an  equal  proportion ;  fo  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that  his  known  opulence  was  no  fmall  inducement 
to  the  perfecution  againft  him.  All  things  thus 
fettled,  he  prepared  to  withdraw  to  Efherj  but 
juft  as  he  was  going,  Sir  William  Gafcoigne,  his 
treafurer,  came  up,  and  told  him,  it  was  rumoured 
abroad,  that  he  was  to  go  di redly  to  the  Tower : 
to  which  the  cardinal  replied,  with  fome  difiatis- 
fa&ion  at  Sir  William's  credulity,  and  unkindnefs, 
in  telling  him  every  light  ftory  ;  "  that  he  had 
"  done  nothing  to  deferve  imprifonment,  but, 
"  having  received  all  he  pcilefied  of  the  king,  it 
"  was  but  reafonable  he  fhould  return  it  to  him 
*'  again." 

He  then  took  boat,  having  with  him  moft  of  his 
fervants,  with  fome  furniture  and  prcvifions,  and 
directed  his  courfe  towards  Putney.  Upon  this 
occafion,  the  Thames  was  crouded  with  fpeclators 
on  both  fides,  and  a  vaft  number  of  boats  appeared 
on  the  river,  in  hopes  of  feeing  the  cardinal  car- 
ried to  the  Tower  j  and  it  is  al moft  incredible  to 
tell  what  joy  the  common  people  e;;prelled,  on  that 
occafion,  who  in  profperity  followed  him  with  ap- 
plaufe  and  bleflings.  Being  landed  at  Putney,  he 
immediately  mounted  his  mule,  his  fervants  and 
attendants  being  on  horfeback ;  but  he  was  fcarce 
got  to  the  foet  of  the  hill,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
town,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  Sir  John  Norris, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  who 
difmounted  his  horfe,  and  faluting  his  eminence  in 
his  majefty's  name,  told  him  "  he  was  fent  ex- 
*'  prefs  to  aflure  him,  that  he  was  as  much  in  the 
"  king's  favour,  as  ever:  that  this  difgrace  was 
"  only  to  ferve  a  turn,  and  pleafe  fome  fort  of 
c<  people  ;  bidding  Jinn  be  of  good  courage,  for, 
*'  as  his  majefty  was  able,  fo  he  was  willing,  to 
*«  make  up  all  his  lofles."  The  cardinal  being 

furprized 
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Airprized  at  this  joyful  news,  direftly  got  off  his 
mule,  and  falling  upon  his  knees  in  the  dirty  high- 
way, he  betrayed  an  extravagance  of  transport  at 
the  appearance  of  returning  to  favour,  quite  un- 
becoming a  man  ;  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  praifed  the 
king's  goodnefs,  and  embraced  •Sir  John  Norris 
over  and  over  ;  after  which,  being  again  mounted, 
and  riding  towards  Eflier,  as  they  converfed  on 
the  way,  Norris  pulled  out  a  gold  ring  fet  with  a 
very  rich  ftone,  which  he  prefented  to  the  cardinal 
in  the  king's  name,  in  token  of  his  recovered 
friendfhip  ;  and  Wolfey,  in  return,  taking  a  gold 
crofs  from  about  his  neck,  in  which  a  piece  of  the 
Holy  Croft,  (as  it  was  faid)  was  inclofed,  beftow- 
ed  it  on  Sir  John,  as  a  perpetual  remembrance  of 
his  fervice.  Then,  bethinking  himfelf  of  what 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  king,  he  fent  him  his 
fool,  Patch,  whom  fix  of  his  talleft  yeomen  were 
fcarce  able  to  conduct,  fo  great  a  reludlance  he  had 
to  part  with  his  old  mafter;  but  with  this  prefent 
the  king  appeared  very  much  pleafed. 

But  after  all  thefe  great  promifes  from  the  king, 
it  appears  that  nothing  was  meant  by  them  ;  for  the 
cardinal  no  fooner  reached  his  retreat,  than  he  was 
intirely  neglected,  being  fuffered  to  continue  there 
three  weeks,  v/ithout  either  beds,  tablecloths,  or 
difhes  to  eat  his  meat  upon ;  neither  had  he  money 
to  buy  any  ;  fo  that  he  muft  infallibly  have  perifh- 
ed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fupplies  the  country- 
people  fent  to  him.  In  thefe  fad  circumftances  his 
iecretary  one  day  told  him,  that  he  ought  in  con- 
fcience  to  confider  him  and  his  other  fervants,  who 
had  never  forfook  him,  in  weal  or  woe,  "  Alas ! 
"  Thomas,"  faid  the  cardinal,  "  you  know  1 
"  have  nothing  to  give  you  nor  them ;  which 
"  makes  me  both  afhamed  and  forry."  After 
which,  by  his  fecretary's  advice,  borrowing  fome 
money  of  his  chaplains,  many  of  whom  he  had 
D  2  preferred 
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preferred  to  great  benefices,  lie  had  ail  his  fervanU 
called  up  before  him,  and  beheld  them  for  fomc 
time  with  great  tendernefs,  whilft  his  filence,  and 
the  tears  that  ran  down  his  cheeks,  teitified  his  in- 
ward affliction  ;  at  length,  preceiving  his  fervants 
alfo  weep  very  plentifully,  he  made  them  a  moft 
moving  fpeech  ;  in  which  he  lamented  that  he  had 
not  done  fo  much  for  them,  in  his  profperity,  as  he 
might  have  donej  tho'  he  excufed  himfelf  by  the 
great  prornptnefs  that  there  might  be  in  people,  to 
lay,  there  was  no  office  would  efcape  the  rapacity 
of  the  cardinal  :  he  then  deplored  his  prefent  fitua- 
tion,  which  had  left  him  nothing  but  the  bare 
cloathes  upon  his  back,  fo  that  he  was  without  any 
means  of  acknowledging  their  fervices  :  however, 
he  thanked  them  all  heartily,  and  giving  them  their 
wages,  and  his  bleifing,  told  them  they  had  better 
provide  for  themfelves.  After  this,  moft  of  his 
iervants  left  him,  except  Cavendifh,  who  itayed 
about  his  perfon,  and  Cromwell,  who  went  to  Lon- 
don, to  take  care  of  his  aifairs  there. 

It  was  now  the  cardinal  began  to  find  out,  in 
fpite  of  fpecious  pretences,  how  little,  in  reality, 
the  king  was  his  friend  ;  for,  from  the  rigorous 
proceedings  commenced  againtt  him  at  law,  it  was 
apparent  that  his  majefly  refolved  to  have  him  at 
his  mercy,  upon  the  ftatute  of  premunire,  though 
it  appeared  to  every  one,  that,  to  let  this  law  loofe 
upon  him,  would  be  the  greateft  injuftice,  in  as 
much  as  he  was  authorized  by  the  king  to  execute 
his  legantine  commiffion  :  yet,  at  the  importunity 
of  fevtral  lords  of  the  council,  he  declined  plead- 
ing to  the  information  exhibited  againll  him,  and 
threw  himfelf  entirely  on  the  king's  mercy,  who, 
he  faid  "  had  a  confcience  to  judge  and  undeiitand 
how  far  he  merited  punimment  for  the  matter  al- 
ledged  againft  h  m  j"  then  judgement  was  ligned. 
However,  he  received  aflurances  from  Henry,  that 

he 
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he  would  not  proceed  to  the  utmofl  rigour  of  the 
Jaw,  and  foon  after,  he  had  pnrt  of  his  goods  given 
to  him,  and  obtained  a  protection  from  the  king  ; 
but  ftill  diligent  enquiry  was  making  after  all  his 
ertates  and  effedls,  and  whenever  any  were  found, 
they  were  immediately  confifcated  to  his  majefty's 
ufe. 

It  feems  a  hard  matter  to  reconcile  the  different 
parts  of  Henry's  behaviour  in  difcarding  his  mini- 
fter ;  he  found  he  was  no  longer  his  creature,  per- 
haps, and  therefore  he  ceafed  to  be  his  favourite  : 
and  yet  he  feems  to  have  been  afhamed  of  the  part 
he  was  acting  againft  a  man  whom  he  once  fo  high- 
ly favoured,  by  letting  him  down  with  a  feeming 
reluctance,  and  qualifying  every  rtep  he  fell,,  with 
fome  a£t  of  pretended  tendernefs  and  compaflion. 
Thus  in  the  parliament  which  was  called  on  the 
third  of  November,  after  Woliey's  difgrace,  when 
the  lords  exhibited  four  and  forty  articles  of  im- 
peachment againft  him,  and  the  bill  (through  ths 
management  of  the  cardinal's  fecretary)  was  re- 
jected in  the  lq,wer  houfc,  the  king  exprefTed  great 
fatisfa&ion  atlft ;  and  indeed  all  the  articles  were 
built  on  fo  weak,  and  many  of  them  upon  fo 
unjuft,  a  foundation,  that  lord  Herbert  might 
well  fay,  no  minifter  was  ever  difplaced  with  lei's 
to  alledge  againft  him.  Im  fome  of  thefe  articles 
it  was  made  a  capital  offence  to  have  done  feveral 
things  which  he  did  by  the  king's  exprefs  com- 
mand, and  under  his  licence  ;  while  others  carried 
an  air  of  ridiculoufnefs  and  abfurdity  :  and  even 
thofe  which  bore  the  beft  face,  contained,  at  the 
utmoft,  but  trifles,  and  errors  rather  than  crimes. 
But  though  this  ill-fupported  charge  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  nay,  though  the  king,  in  one  of  his  re- 
lenting fits,  granted  him  the'moft  ample  pardon 
for  all  crimes  which  he  might  be  fuppofed  to  have 
committed  againit  the  crown,  that  ever  king  grant- 
D  3  ed 
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ej  to  a  fubjedr,  the  cardinal's  ill  fortune  ftill  con- 
tinued to  purfue  him  with  accumulated  rage  j  nor 
would  his  hard-hearted  mafter  be  fatisfied,  while 
he  had  any  thing  left,  that  it  was  poflible  to  wring 
from  him. 

Henry  infifted  upon  his  figning  a  refignation  of 
York-houfe,  and  he  was  obliged  to  do  it.  He 
alfo  forced  him  to  make  over  by  deed  of  gift$  the 
revenues  of  the  bifhoprick  of  Winchefter,  and, 
after  all,  would  not  fo  much  as  pay  his  debts,  nor 
allow  him  fufficient  to  fubfift  upon ;  fo  that,  with 
one  vexation  or  other,  Wolfey  was  at  length 
quite  harrafled  out,  and  fell  dangeroufly  ill  of  a 
violent  fever.  But  the  cardinal's  indifpofition  was 
no  fooner  mentioned  at  court,  than  the  king  ex- 
preffed  the  greateft  concern  and  uneafmefs  j  he  de- 
clared he  would  not  lofe  him  for  twenty  thoufand 
pounds ;  ordered  one  of  his  own  phyficians  to  at- 
tend him  ;  and  being  told,  that  nothing  was  fo 
likely  to  promote  a  recovery,  as  fome  mark  of  fa- 
vour from  the  royal  hand,  he  not  only  fent  him  a 
ring  with  his  own  picture  in  it,  frqm  himfelf,  but 
made  Ann  Bullen  take  the  gold  etwee  from  her  fide, 
and,  with  many  obliging  exprefiions,  entreated  the 
cardinal's  acceptance  of  it,  as  a  token  of  her  efteem 
and  afie&ion.  Yet  Wolfey  was  no  fooner.  up 
again,  than  the  profpect  grew  as  gloomy  as  ever: 
the  king  diflblved  both  his  colleges,  though  in  the 
humbleft  and  moft  earneft  manner  he  befought  him 
to  fpare  them  :  and  the  cardinal  having,  in  his 
profperity,  at  a  great  expence,  built  himfelf  a  tomb, 
which  was  not  nnifhed  at  the  time  of  his  fall,  his 
wajefty  feized  that  alfo  ;  nor  would  he  be  prevailed 
on  to  reftore  ir,  though  his  old  favourite  begged  it 
of  him  in  the  moving  term  of  a  burying  place, 
which,  "  en  account  of  his  great  heaviness,  he 
*«  faid,  he  was  foon  likely  to  want."  However, 
the  king  was  not  fo  inflexible  to  all  his  requefts  j 

for 
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for  the  cardinal  reprefenting  about  this  time,  that  the 
air  of  Efherwas  very  prejudicial  to  his  conilitution, 
he  was  immediately  permitted  to  remove  to  Rich- 
mond, and  a  fum  of  money  was  iflued  from  the 
Treafury,to  make  his  circumftances  a  little  more  eafy.. 

His  removal  to  Richmond  made  his  enemies  very 
uneafy  ;  they  difliked  fuch  a  proximity  to  the  court, 
and  were  in  continual  fear,  left  Henry  fhould  re- 
lapfe  into  his  former  attachment,  and,  one  time  or 
other,  call  his  difcarded  minifter  again  into  favour. 
In  thefe  thoughts,  they  determined  to  move  him  to 
a  greater  diftance;  and  confidering  his  province  in 
the  north  as  the  proptreit  place  for  his  future  refi- 
dence,  they  found  no  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
an  order  from  Henry  for  his  immediately  repairing 
thither.  The  poor  cardinal  would  fain  have  retir- 
ed no  further  than  Winchefter,  but  no  place  but 
Yorkfhire  would  do  ;  and  on  his  being  a  little  tardy 
to  fet  out,  on  account  of  money  which  he  waited 
for,  and  becaufe  there  was  no  exacl:  time  fixed  for 
his  journey,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  one  day  meeting 
his  fecretary  Cromwell,  faid  to  him,  "  Go,  tell 
<*  thy  mafter,  that  unlefs  he  quickly  removes  to- 
"  wards  the  north,  I  will  tear  him  to  pieces  with 
"  my  teeth  j"  which  being  repeated  to  the  cardi- 
nal, «e  Then,  cried  he,  it  is  time  for  me  to  bs 
"  going,"  and  accordingly  he  left  Richmond  in  a 
few  days  after,  taking  the  road  for  his  archiepifco- 
pal  feat  at  Cawood. 

No  fooner  was  he  arrived  and  fettled  in  this  place, 
than  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  devotion  and 
his  paftoral  charge,  daily  distributing  to  the 
poor,  and  keeping  an  hofpitable  table  for  all 
comers.  His  cuftom  was,  to  viflt  all  the  little 
parifh  churches  round  about,  in  which  one  of  his 
chaplains  generally  preached,  and  fometimes  he 
condefceneled  to  dine  at  an  honeft  farmer's  h.mfe, 
where  he  was  conftantly  furrounded  with  a  great 
D  4  number 
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number  of  indigent  people,  whom  he  converfetf 
with,  and  relieved.  Finding  his  palace  alfo  very 
much  out  of  repair,  he  at  one  time  engaged  above 
three  hundred  workmen  and  labourers  in  fitting  it 
up  :  but  fuch  was  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  at 
court,  that  they  interpreted  this  to  his  difadvan- 
tnge,  Cromwell  writing  to  him  in  one  of  his  letters 
from  London,  "  Some  there  be  that  do  alledge 
**  your  grace  keeps  too  great  a  houfe  and  family, 
**  and  that  you  are  continually  building  :  for  the 
*«  love  of  God,  therefore,  have  refpeit,  and  refrain." 

In  confequence  of  this  admonition,  the  cardinal 
began  to  con  trad  his  manner  of  living :  but  his 
enemies,  who  were  refolved  on  his  deftruCtion, 
foon  found  fomethmg  elfe  to  lay  hold  of,  in  the 
great  preparations  which,  contrary  to  his  wanned 
intreaties,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  without  his 
knowledge,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  his  cathedral 
church  were  making  for  his  folemn  inftallation  ; 
infomuch,  that  for  a  week  before  the  day  fixed  for 
that  ceremony,  people  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom crowded,  out  of  curiofity,  to  the  city  of  York. 

But  now  an  accident  happened,  which  (hewed, 
that  this  great  man,  was  the  flave  of  fuperftition. 
"  On  All  Saints  day,  the  cardinal  being  at  dinner 
with  his  chaplains,  dodror  Auguftine,  a  phyfician, 
cloathed  with  a  very  heavy  velvet  gown,  in  rifing 
up,  pufhed  againft  the  cardinal's  filver  crofs,  placed 
at  the  corner  of  the  table,  which  fell  fo  heavy  up- 
on the  head  of  doctor  Bonner,  that  the  blood  came 
trickling  down.  Upon  this  the  cardinal  immedi- 
tely  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  (baking  his  head, 
(aid,  "  Malum  omen,"  a  bad  fign  ;  which  he  after- 
wards interpreted  to  Cavendifh  upon  his  death-bed, 
telling  him,  that  the  crofs  represented  his  perfon ; 
dodtor  Augwftine,  who  threw  it  down,  his  enemy, 
and  an  informer;  and  the  chaplain  being  wounded, 
imported,  that  bJs  power  was  at  an  end,  and  death 

would 
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would  quickly  enfue."  But  when  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  and  Sir  Walter  Walfh  arrived  at 
Cawood  to  arreft  the  cardinal,  his  words  were  con- 
fidered  by  weak  men  as  a  prophecy,  though  in 
fact,  they  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  well- 
grounded  apprehenfions  of  a  fallen  ftatefman. 
The  earl  and  Sir  Walter  were  attended  by  a  body 
of  horfe,  which  plainly  befpoke  their  commiffion. 
Alighting  at  the  cardinal's  gate,  they  went  im- 
mediately into  the  hall,  and  demanded  the  keys 
from  the  porter :  but  the  man,  aftonifhed  at  this 
requeft,  refufed  to  deliver  them  without  his  ma- 
fter's  order.  To  prevent  any  further  difturbance, 
therefore,  they  contented  themfelves  with  taking 
an  oath  from  him,  "  That  no  perfon  fhould  go  out 
"  or  come  in,  till  he  received  further  orders ;"  the 
cardinal  all  this  while  remaining  ignorant  of  what 
pafled  below,  care  being  taken  that  no  one  fhould 
go  up  to  inform  him  :  however,  at  laft,  one  of  the 
iervants  found  means  to  flip  by,  and  told  his  emi- 
nency  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  in  the 
hall.  Wolfey  being  then  at  dinner,  took  this  for 
a  friendly  vifit  from  his  ®!d  pupil,  and  immediately 
rofe  from  table ;  went  down  ftairs  to  meet  the 
earl,  exprefied  his  concern  that  he  had  not  given 
him  notice  of  the  vifit  that  he  might  have  given 
him  a  better  reception,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand 
led  him  up  to  his  apart  nent,  the  earl's  gentlemen 
following,  where  taking  the  cardinal  afide  to  a 
window,  while  they  were  in  converfation,  Nor- 
thumberland faid,  "  My  lord,  1  arreft  you  for 
"  high  treafon."  Upon  this  the  cardinal  demand- 
ed to  fee  his  authority;  but  the  earl  refufmg  to 
{hew  his  commiffion,  Wolfey  replied,  "  I  will 
<c  not  then  fubmit  to  your  arreft:"  however,  Sir 
Walter  Walfh  coming  up  during  the  debate, 
whom  the  cardinal  knew,  and  repeating  what  the 
earl  had  before  faid,  he  very  readily  furrendered 
himfelf. 
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Being  now  in  cuftody,  Saturday  was  fpent  in 
packing  up  fome  of  his  effects,  and  preparing  for 
his  journey  j  but,  as  foon  as  the  country  people 
were  informed  of  what  the  earl  and  Walfli  had 
been  doing,  they  furrounded  the  palace,  exprefling 
the  deepeft  concern,  for  he  had  always  been  the 
prote&or  and  friend  of  the  poor ;  which  gave 
Northumberland  and  the  knight  no  little  uneafmefs. 

On  Sunday,  the  firft  of  November,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  towards 
London.  As  foon  as  he  came  out  of  his  gate,  the 
people  with  great  lamentation  exprefled  their  con- 
cern, and  followed  him  for  feveral  miles,  till  the 
cardinal  defired  them  to  depart,  and  be  patient;  for- 
that  he  feared  not  his  enemies,  but  entirely  fub- 
mitted  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  The  firft  night  he 
lodged  at  Pomfret  Abby ;  the  next  night,  with 
the  Black  Friars  at  Doncafter ;  and  the  night  fol- 
lowing, at  Sheffield  Park,  where  he  remained 
eighteen  days.  Here  he  was  kindly  entertained  by 
the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  had  great  refpeil  fhew- 
ed  him  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  who 
flocked  in  to  vifit  him  :  but  being  one  day  at  din- 
ner, he  was  taken  very  ill  with  a  fudden  coldnefs 
at  his  ftomach  j  which  apprehending  to  be  an  op- 
preffion  occafioned  by  wind,  he  immediately  fent 
to  an  apothecary  for  fome  medicine  to  expel  it, 
and  this  gave  him  eafe  for  the  prefent ;  but  if  he  was 
not  then  poifoned,  as  fome  people  imagined,  either 
by  himfelf  or  others,  it  appears  that  this  diforder, 
from  whatever  root  it  fprung,  was  the  caufe  of  his 
death,  for  he  was  in  fo  languifhing  a  condition- 
when  Sir  William  Kingfton,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  came  to  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury's,  to  take 
him  into  cuftody,  and  attend  him  to  London,  that 
he  was  hardly  able  to  walk  acrofs  the  chamber. 
This  circumftance  too  of  being  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tpwer,  gave  a  great  fhoclc 

to 
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to  his  weakened  frame ;  for  when  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury  ordered  Cavendifh  to  tell  him  of  King- 
fton's  arrival,  in  the  tendereft  manner,  that  he 
might  take  it  quietly,  and  without  apprehenfion^ 
the  cardinal  clapped  his  hands  on  his  thigh,  and 
gave  a  great  figh,  faying,  "  1  now  fee  what  is  pre- 
"  paring  for  me."  Which  expreffion  feems  to 
deftroy  the  idea  of  his  having  poifoned  himfelf ;  as  it 
imported  a  dread  of  public  execution.  However, 
ill  and  weak  as  he  was,  he  left  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury's  the  following  morning,  and,  b^ 
gentle  progrefs,  Breached  another  feat  of  his  lord- 
fhip's  that  night. 

Thus  he  continued  three  days  making  fhort  jour- 
nies,  by  How  progrefs,  till  on  the  third  at  night 
he  arrived  at  Leicefter  Abby.  Here  the  abbot  and 
the  whole  convent  came  out  to  meet  him,  receiv- 
ing him  in  the  court  with  great  reverence  and  re- 
fpect ;  but  the  cardinal  only  faid,  "  Father  Abbot, 
"  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you ;"  and 
riding  ftill  on  his  mule,  till  he  came  to  theftairs  of 
his  chamber,  he  with  much  difficulty  was  helped 
up,  and  put  to  bed. 

This  was  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  November, 
and  on  the  Monday  following  his  illnefs  was  fo 
far  increafed,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  of 
all  his  attendants,  he  could  not  live  long*  On 
Tuefday  morning  early,  Sir  William  Kinglton 
went  into  his  roem,  and  afked  him  how  he  had 
refted :  the  cardinal  devoutly  anfwered,  "  I  only 
wait  the  pleafure  of  Heaven  to  render  my  poor  foul 
into  the  hands  of  my  Creator."  After  this,  being 
about  the  fpace  of  an  hour  at  confeflion,  Kingfton 
came  to  him  a  fecond  time,  and  then  Wolfey  find- 
ing his  diflblution  very  nigh,  "  I  pray  you  (faid 
"  he)  have  me  heartily  recommended  to  his  royal 
"  maiefty,  and  befeech  him  on  my  behalf  to  call 
««  to  his  remembrance  all  matters  that  have  patted 
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*«  between  us  from  the  beginning,  efpecially  with 
'«  regard  to  his  bufinefs  with  the  queen  ;  and  then 
*«  will  he  know  in  his  confcience,  whether  I  have 
"  offended  him.     He  is  a  prince  of  a  moft  royal 
44  carriage,    and    hath    a    princely    heart;    and, 
'«  rather  than  he  will   mifs,  or  want  any  part  of 
'«  his  will,  he  will  endanger  the  one  half  of  his 
Cc  kingdom.     I  do  aflure  you,  that  I  have  often 
**  kneeled  before  him,  fometimes  three  hours  to- 
**  gether,  to  perfuade  him  from  his  will  and  ap- 
«*  petite,  but  could  not  prevail.     Had  I  but  ferved 
«*  God  as  diligently  as  1  have  fer\ed  the  king,  he 
"  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs  : 
**  but  this  is  the juft  reward  that  I  mult  receive  for 
"  my  indulgent  pains  and   ftudy,    not  regarding 
**  my   fervice   to  God,    but  only  to   my    prince. 
"  Therefore,  let  me  advife  you,  if  you  be  one  of 
"  the  privy-council,  as  by  your  wifdom  you  are 
««  fit,  take  care  what  you  put  into  the  king's  head  ; 
**  for  you  can  never  put  it  out  again."    Adding, 
after  a  very  fevere  warning  againlt  the  Lutherans, 
"  Mr.  Kingfton,  farewell ;  I  wifh  all  things  may 
**  have  good  fuccefs;  my  time  draweth  on  faft." 
Having  uttered  thefe  words,  his  fpeech  failed  him, 
and  he  died  about  eight  o'clock,  the  guards  being 
called  in  to  fee  him  expire ;  fuch  was  the  end,  on  the 
29th  of  November  1530,    of  this  famous  prelate 
and   ftatefman.      After  his  death  he  was  laid  in  an 
oaken  coffin,  with  his  face  uncovered,  that  every 
one  might  be  permitted  to  view  him  ;  and  early  in 
the  morning  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  he  was  buried 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  Abbey  chapels. 

The  cardinal  was>  as  to  his  perfon,  tall  and 
comely,  and  very  graceful. in  his  air  and  manner; 
but  he  had  a  blemifh  in  one  of  his  eyes,  with  a 
view  to  hide  which  defect,  he  was  always  painted 
in  profile.  3 

In 
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In  his  minifterial  character  he  difplayed  eminent 
abilities,  and  it  is  certain,  that  during  his  admini- 
ftrntien,  he  rendered  England  formidable  to  all  the 
powers  of  Europe.  But  it  is  as  evident  that  in 
his  foreign  negociations,  he  was  often  influenced  by 
his  own  private  views. 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  ftrong  prefumption  in 
Wolfey's  favour,  that  the  latter  part  of  Henry's 
reign  was  more  criminal,  than  that  in  which  he 
governed  :  "  but  it  may  be  doubted,  fays  Lord 
Herbert,  whether  the  imprefliojns  he  gave,  did  not 
occafion  divers  irregularities  which  were  obferved 
to  follow :  for  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  fubmit 
implicity  to  the  king's  pleafure,  arid  had  taught 
him  that  pernicious  doctrine,  that  no  law  had  the 
force  to  curb  his  prerogative,  which  increafed 
Henry's  arbitrary  difpofition  " 

In  profperityj  Wolfey  was  proud,  arrogant,  and 
haughty  ;  in  adverfity,  mean,  abject,  and  coward- 
ly. His  vices  were  of  that  caft  which  moft  dif- 
grace  the  facred  character  of  a  prelate.  At  the 
fame  time  his  virtues  were  of  the  public  kind,  for 
he  greatly  promoted  and  encouraged  literature,  he 
patronized  and  cultivated  the  polite  and  ufeful  arts; 
and  he  was  in  general,  a  liberal  friend  to  the  poor. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  very  great,  but  far 
from  a  good  man. 

*#*  Authorities.  Life  of  Wolfey  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cavendifli,  his  gentleman  ufher.  M.  S.  by 
the  fame,  in  the  Harleian,  M.  S.  S.  No.  428. 
Fiddes's  life  of  Wolfey.  Lord  Herbert's  life  of 
Henry  VIII.  Rapin,  and  Hume's  hiitory  of  Eng- 
land. 
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The     LIFE    of 

SIR     THOMAS     MORE. 

[A.  D.  1480,  to  1535.] 


HOSE  authors,  who  are  fond  of  recording 
•*•  wonders,  tell  us,  that  the  birth  of  this  great 
man  was  preceded  by  feveral  ftrange  dreams,  which 
his  mother  had  during  her  pregnancy,  portending 
his  future  fortune  ;  but  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  legends  of  fuperftition,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  his  childhood  afforded  the  moft  lively  hopes 
of  what  his  maturer  years  accompliftied.  Of  this 
we  have  a  testimony  in  the  behaviour  of  cardinal 
Morton,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  lord 
chancellor  of  England  ;  for  young  Thomas  More 
being,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times, 
put  into  his  family  for  education,  his  grace  would 
often  fay  to  the  nobility  who  dined  withhim;  "This 
"  boy,  who  waits  at  the  table,  whofoever  lives  to 
"  fee  it,  will  prove  a  furprifing  man."  But  not  to 
dwell  too  long  upon  trifles  j  according  to  the  belt 
accounts,  this  excellent  man  was  born  in  the  year 
1480,  in  Millc-irreet,  London;  his  father,  Sir 
John  More,  being  then  a  gentleman  of  eftabliihed 
reputation  in  the  law,  in  which  profeffion  he  af- 
terwards brought  up  his  fon  ;  fent  him  to  Oxford 
in  1497,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then 
removed  to  New-Inn,  London  j  and  it  appears 
that  Mr.  More,  on  his  firft  entrance  on  buiinefs, 
acquired  great  reputation  at  the  bar  ;  though  tak- 
ing an  early  diilafte  to  that  way  of  life,  he  fud- 

denly 
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dcnly  retired  to  the  Charter-houfe  ;  where,  giving 
himfelf  up  entirely  to  devotion,  he  remained  fe- 
el uded  from  the  world  no  lefs  than  four  years. 

At  this  time,  he  had  a  flrong  inclination,  not 
only  to  take  orders,  but  the  vow  of  a  Francifcan  ; 
but  his  father  perfifting  in  his  defign  of  making 
him  a  lawyer,  his  filial  fubmiflion  overcame  his 
inclination  to  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  Another 
motive  might  be  his  gay  and  lively  temper,  and 
an  amorous  inclination,  hardly  to  be  fubdued  by 
the  aufterities  he  pra&ifed  ;  on  which  account 
dean  Colet,  his  intimate  friend  and  confeflbr,  ad- 
vifcd  him  to  marry  ;  and  accordingly  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  Cok  of  Newhall,  to  re- 
fide  fome  time  at  his  houfe  This  gentleman  had 
three  daughters,  and,-  in  the  courfe  of  his  vifit, 
Mr.  More  took  a  liking  to  the  fecond  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable,  that  on  being  urged  by  the  father  to 
make  choice  of  one  of  them  for  a  wife,  he  ef- 
poufed  the  eldeft,  merely  for  being  fuch,  that  it 
might  be  no  vexation  or  difgrace  to  her  to  be 
parted  by.  Upon  his  marriage  with  this  lady, 
who  lived  with  him  about  feven  years,  he  took  a 
houfe  in  Bucklerfbury,  and  began  once  again  to 
pra&ife  the  law.  But  what  greatly  contributed 
to  raife  his  reputation  was  this  :  Mr.  More  was 
not  full  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  when  be- 
ing elected  a  member  of  the  parliament,  called  by 
Henry  VII.  in  1503,  to  demand  a  fubfidy,  and 
nine  fifteenths,  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldeit 
daughter,  he  had  an  immediate  opportunity  of 
difpTaying  his  talents  in  the  houfe:  for  the  ma- 
jority were  againft  this  demand,  though  many  of 
the  members,  being  afraid  of  the  king's  difpleafure, 
made  no  oppofition  :  upon  which  our  young  lawyer 
got  up,  and  argued  with  fuch  ftrength  and  clear- 
nefs  againft  fo  arbitrary  an  impofition,  that  his 
tnrsjefty's  demand  was,  in  the  end,  rejected.  Mr. 

Tyler, 
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Tyler,  one  of  the  privy-council,  who  was  prefent 
when  the  fpeech  was  made,  went  immediately  to 
the  king,  and  told  him,  that  a  beardlefs  boy  had 
difappomted  all  his  purpofe.  A  prince,  tyrannical 
and  avaricious  like  Henry,  could  not  fail  to  be 
much  incenfed  ;  and  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  he 
fhould  be  determined  to  be  revenged  on  the  perfon 
who  had  prefumed  to  oppofe  the  favourite  meafure 
of  his  reign  (that  of  getting  money) ;  however,  as 
our  patriot  had  only  performed  his  duty,  for  which 
the  king  could  not  call  him  to  account,  he  meanly 
revenged  himfelf  on  Sir  John,  his  father,  whom 
he  ordered  to  be  imprifoned  in  the  Tqwer,  till  he 
had  paid  a  fine  of  an  hundred  pounds.  But  young 
More,  having  received  information  from  his  friend 
Mr.  Whitford,  chaplain  to  P"ox,  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  that  the  court  were  laying  frures  to  enfnare 
him  in  his  practice  as  a  lawyer,  thought  it  prudent 
to  decline  the  profeffion,  and  lived  retired,  till  the 
king's  death. 

This  retirement,  however,  was  of  no  real  dif- 
" advantage  to  him,  as  he  employed  his  time  in  im- 
proving himfelf  in  hiftory,  mathematics,  and  the 
belles  lettres ;  fo  that  when  he  immerged  again  from 
obfcurity,  fcarce  any  caufe  of  importance  was 
tried,  in  which  both  parties  did  not  attempt  to 
retain  him  ;  but  he  never  would  defend  a  bad  caufe, 
for  any  fee  whatever.  His  firft  preferment  was  in 
the  city,  being  made  judge  of  the  Sheriff's  court 
in  1510;  and  before  he  was  actually  engaged  in 
the  government  fervice,  he  was  twice  appointed, 
by  the  confent  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the  fuit  of  the 
Engliih  merchants,  their  agent,  in  fome  caufes  be- 
tween them,  and  the  foreign  merchants  of  the 
Steel-yard,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with 
fuch  diftinguifhed  honour,  that  cardinal  Wolfey 
was  very  folicitous  to  engage  More  in  his  majefty's 
fervice  :  but  he  was  fo  averfe  to  change  the  con- 
dition 
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dition  of  an  independent  man,  for  that  of  a  cour- 
tier, that  the  minilter  could  not  prevail;  and  the 
king,  for  the  prefent,  was  pleafed  to  admit  of  his 
excufes.  It  happened,  however,  fome  time  after, 
that  a  great  (hip  of  the  pope's  arrived  at  South- 
ampton, the  king  claimed  it  as  a  forfeiture,  upon 
which  the  legate  demanded  a  trial,  with  council 
for  his  holinefs,  learned  in  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  as  h;s  majefty  was  himfclf  a  great  ci- 
vilian, he  alfo  defired  it  might  be  heard  in  fome 
public  place,  in  the  royal  prefence.  Henry  acceded 
to  all  this,  and  Mr.  More  was  chofen  council  on 
the  fide  of  the  pope ;  whofe  caufe  he  pleaded  with 
fo  much  learning  and  fuccefs,  that  the  forfeiture 
which  the  crown  claimed,  was  immediately  rellor- 
ed,  and  the  conduct  of  the  lawyer  universally  ad- 
mired and  applauded.  Indeed  it  brought  fo  great 
an  addition  to  his  fame,  that  the  king  would  no 
longer  be  induced  by  any  intreaty  to  difpenfe  with 
his  fervice,  and  having  no  better  place  at  that 
time  vacant,  he  made  him  mafter  of  the  requefrs  ; 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  foon 
after  ;  appointed  him  one  of  his  privy-council  ;  and 
admitted  him  to  the  greateil  perfonal  familiarity. 

It  was  a  cuftom  with  the  king,  fays  the  author 
oc  the  Britifh  Antiquities',  after  he  had  performed 
his  devotions  upon  holydays,  to  fend  for  Sir 
Thomas  More  into  his  clofet,  and  there  confer 
with  him  about  aftronomy,  geometry,  divinity, 
and  other  parts  of  learning,  as  well  as  affairs  of  {rate. 
Ujpon  other  occafions  the  king  would  carry  faim 
in  the  night  upon  the  leads,  at  the  top  of  the 
palace,  to  be  inftrucled  in  the  variety,  courfe,  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  ufe  the  king  made  of  his  new  fervant. 
He  foon  found,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  chearful 
difpofition,  and  had  a  great  fund  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour :  and  therefore  his  majefty,  would  frequently 

order 
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order  him  to  be  fent  for,  to  make  him  and  the 
queen  merry  at  fupper.  When  Sir  Thomas  per-  • 
ceived  that  they  were  fo  much  entertained  with  hig 
converfation,  that  he  could  not  once  in  a  month 
get  leave  to  fpend  an  evening  with  his  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  loved,  nor  be  abfent  from  court 
two  days  together,  without  being  fent  for  by  the 
king,  he  grew  very  uneafy  at  this  reftraint  of  his 
liberty  ;  and  fo  beginning,  by  little  and  little,  to 
difufe  himfelf  from  his  former  mirth,  and  fomewhat 
to  diflemble  his  natural  temper,  he  was  not  fo  or- 
dinarily called  for  upon  thefe  occafions  of  merri- 
ment. The  treafurer  of  the  Exchequer  dying  in 
1520,  the  king,  without  any  folicitation,  confer- 
red this  office  on  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  within 
three  years  after,  a  parliament  being  fummoned, 
in  order  to  raife  money  for  a  war  with  France,  he 
was  ele&ed  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

During  the  feffions,  cardinal  Wolfey  was  much 
offended  with  the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, becaufe  nothing  was  faid  or  done  there,  but 
immediately  it  was  blown  abroad,  in  every  ale- 
houfe :  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  had  an 
undoubted  right,  as  they  thought,  to  repeat  to 
their  friends  without  doors  what  had  pafled  within. 
It  happened,  however,  that  a  confiderable  fubfidy 
having  been  demanded  by  the  king,  which  Wolfey 
apprehended  would  meet  with  great  oppofition  in 
the  lower  houfe,  he  was  determined  to  be  prefent 
when  the  motion  fhould  be  made,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  being  rejected.  The  houfe  being  apprifed 
of  his  refolution,  it  was  a  great  while  under  de- 
bate, whether  it  was  beft  to  receive  him  with  a 
fe\v  of  his  lords  only,  or  with  his  whole  train. 
The  major  part  of  the  houfe  inclined  to  the  firft  ; 
upon  which  the  fpeaker  got  up,  and  faid,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, forafmuch  as  my  lord  cardinal  hath,  not 
long  iince,  laid  to  our  charge,  the  lightnefs  of  our 

tonsues. 
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tongues,  it  fhall  not,  in  my  judgement,  be  amifs- 
to  receive  him  with  all  his  people;  that  fo,  if  he 
blame  us  hereafter  for  things  fpoken  out  of  the 
houfe,  we  may  lay  it  upon  thofe  that  his  grace  fhall 
bring  with  him."  The  humour  of  the  fpeaker's 
motion  being  approved,  the  cardinal  was  received 
accordingly.  But  having  fhewn,  in  a  folemn 
fpeech,  how  necefTary  it  was  for  the  king's  affairs, 
that  the  fubfidies  moved  for  fhould  be  granted,  and 
finding  that  no  member  made  any  anfwer,  nor 
fhewed  the  leaft  inclination  to  comply  with  what 
he  afked,  he  quite  loft  his  temper;  and  with  great 
indignation  faid,  *'  Gentlemen,  unlefs  it  be  the 
manner  of  your  houfe,  to  exprefs  your  minds  in 
fuch  cafes  by  your  fpeaker,  here  is,  without  doubt, 
a  furprizing  obltinate  filence."  He  then  required 
the  fpeaker  to  give  him  an  anfwer  to  the  demand 
which  he  had  made  in  the  king's  na"rne.  Upon 
which  Sir  Thomas,  with  great  reverence,  excufed 
their  filence,  as  being-abafhed  at  the  prefence  of  fo 
exalted  a  perfonage.  He  then  proceeded  to  fhew, 
44  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the  ancient  liberty  of 
the  houfe,  to  make  an  anfwer  to  his  majelty's  mef- 
fages  by  any  other  perfon,  how  great  foever,  than 
fome  of  their  own  members  ;"  and  in  the  conclu* 
fion,  he  told  his  eminence,  **  That  though,  as 
fpeaker,  he  was  the  voice  of  the  commons ;  yet 
except  every  one  of  them  could  put  their  feveral 
judgements  in  his  head,  he  alone,  in  fo  weight}  a 
matter,  was  not  able  to  make  a  fufficient  anfwer." 
The  cardinal  taking  offence  at  the  fpeaker  for  this 
evafive  reply,  fuddenly  rofe  up  and  departed  :  per- 
haps his  difpleafwre  was  greater,  becaufe  he  knew 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  had  feconded  the  motion 
when  it  was  firlt  made:  but  though  that  fpirited 
patriot  thought  the  fubfidy  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  he  made  a  diftinction  between 
the  rcaionable  demands  of  the  king,  and  the  info- 
knee 
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lence  of  his  minifter ;  and  therefore  played  ofF  this 
farce  againft  him. 

In  confeqtience  of  this,  however,  being  a  few 
days  after  in  Wolfey's  gallery  at  Whitehall,  his 
eminence  complained  vehemently  of  the  ill  treat- 
ment he  gave  him  ;  and  reproaching  him  for  his 
ingratitude,  faid,  "  Would  to  God  you  had  been 
at  Rome  when  I  made  you  fpeaker  !"  To  which 
Sir  Thomas  replied,  "  Your  grace  not  offended,  fo 
would  I  too,  for  then,  I  fhould  have  feen  an  antient 
and  famous  city,  which  I  have  long  defired  to  vifit." 
And  then,  to  divert  him  from  his  ill  humour,  he 
began  to  command  the  cardinal's  gallery,  and 
faid,  that  he  liked  it  better  than  his  other  at  Hamp- 
ton-court :  but  though  he  thus  put  an  end  to  his 
reproaches,  he  did  not  cool  his  refentment :  for 
afterwards,  when  the  parliament  broke  up,  Wolfey 
perfuaded  the  king  to  name  him  ambaflador  to 
Spain,  purely  with  a  view  of  doing  him  a  difcour- 
tefy,  by  fending  him  into  a  country  which  he 
knew  would  be  difagreeable  to  him  :  however, 
when  his  majefty  mentioned  his  defign  to  Sir 
Thomas,  the  knight  took  the  liberty  to  remonftrate 
fo  ftrongly,  yet  fo  modeftly  againft  it,  on  account 
of  the  climate,  that  with  a  candour  and  conde- 
fcenfion  not  ufual  to  him,  Henry  was  pleafed  to 
admit  of  his  arguments  ;  afluring  him  withal,  that 
his  meaning  was  not  to  hurt,  but  do  him  good  ; 
and  therefore  he  would  think  of  fome  other  perfon 
for  the  embafiy,  and  employ  him  another  way. 
Accordingly,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  R.  Wingfield, 
in  the  year  1528,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  appoint- 
ed chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaler  and  at 
the  fame  time  admitted  into  fuch  an  high  degree 
of  favour  with  the  king,  that  his  mnjefty  would 
fometimes  come,  without  giving  him  any  notice, 
to  his  houfe  at  Chclfea,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  con- 
veriation  upon  common  affairs. 

He 
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He  one  day  made  Sir  Thomas  an  unexpected 
vifit  of  this  fort  to  dinner,  and  having  walked 
v/ith  him  in  his  garden  for  an  hour,  with  his  arm 
about  his  neck,  it  was  fuch  a  demonflration  of 
kindnefs  and  familiarity,  that  the  king  being  gone, 
Mr.  Roper,  one  of  Sir  Thomas's  fons-in-lawy 
could  not  help  obferving  to  him,  "  How  happy 
he  muft  be,  to  have  his  prince  diftinguifh  him  in 
fo  particular  a  manner."  To  which  Sir  Thomas 
replied,  "  I  thank  our  lord,  fon  Roper,  J  find  his 
grace  to  be  my  very  good  mafter  indeed,  and  I  believe 
that  he  does  as  much  favour  me  at  prefent  as  any 
fubjcdt  within  this  realm  ;  but  yet  1  may  tell  thee, 
fon,  I  have  no  caufe  to  be  proud  of  it ;  for  if  my 
head  would  win  him  a  caftle  in  France  (with  which 
kingdom  Henry  was  then  at  war)  it  would  not  fail 
to  be  ftruck  oft"  my  fhoulders." 

It  was  obferved  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  the 
ignorant  and  the  proud,  even  in  the  higheft  ftatioa, 
were  thofe  people  whom  he  refpe&ed  the  leait  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  patron  and  a 
friend  to  every  man  of  letters,  and  held  almoft  a 
continual  correfpondence  with  all  the  literati  in 
Europe.  Among  foreigners,  Erafmus  appears  to 
have  had  the  greateit  fhare  in  his  love  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  after  a  feries  of  mutual  letters,  ex  - 
prefllng  their  efteem  for  each  other  j  that  divine 
made  a  voyage  to  England,  on  purpofe  to  enjoy 
the  plealure  of  his  converfation. 

There  is  a  ftory  told  of  their  furl  coming  to- 
gether, wh  ch  would  hardly  deferve  to  be  recorded, 
if  it  was  not  related  of  two  fuch  eminent  men  :  the 
perfon  who  conducted  Erafmus  to  London,  it 
feems,  had  fo  contrived,  that  Sir  Thomas  and  he 
ihould  meet,  without  knowing  it,  at  the  lord- 
mayor's  table,  in  thofe  days  open  at  all  times  to 
men  of  learning  and  eminence,  when  a  difpute 
aiifing  at  dinner,  Erafmus,  in  order  to  difplay  his 

learning, 
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learning,  endeavoured  to  defend  the  wrong  fide  of 
the  queftion  ;  but  he  was  fo  (harply  oppofed  by  Sir 
Thomas,  that,  finding  he  had  to  do  with  an  abler 
man  than  he  ever  before  met  with,  he  faid,  in 
Latin,  with  fome  vehemence,  "  You  are  either 
More,  or  nobody."  To  which  Sir  Thomas  replied, 
in  the  fame  language,  with  great  vivacity,  l<  You 
are  either  Erafmus,  or  the  devil."  Upon  this  ec- 
clairciflement,  the  friends  immediately  embraced  ; 
and  afterwards,  through  the  means  of  Sir  Thomas, 
Erafmus  was  much  carefled  by  the  greateit  men  in 
the  nation. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  fervants  and 
favourites  of  Henry  VIII.  he  never  treated  any 
with  fo  much  tendernefs  and  good  humour,  as  Sir 
Thomas  More.  The  anfwer  which  he  made  the 
king  on  his  defiring  his  judgement  with  regard  to 
his  marriage  with  queen  Catherine,  does  honour  to 
his  memory.  Clark  and  Tonftal,  bilhops  of  Bath 
and  Durham,  with  others  of  the  privy-council, 
having  been  ordered  to  confult  with  him,  "  To 
be  plain  with  your  grace,"  faid  Sir  Thomas, 
"  neither  my  lord  of  Durham,  nor  my  lord  of 
Bath,  nor  myfelf,  nor  any  of  your  privy-council, 
being  all  your  fervants,  and  greatly  indebted  to 
your  goodnefs,  are  in  my  judgement  proper  coun- 
fellors  for  your  grace  upon  this  point ;  but,  if  you 
pleafe  to  underftand  the  very  truth,  you  may  have 
fuch  counfellors  who,  neither  for  refpecl:  of  their 
own  worldly  profit,  nor  for  fear  of  your  princely 
authority,  will  deceive  you  ;"  and  then  he  named 
Jerome,  Auftin,  and  feveral  other  ancient  fathers, 
producing  the  opinions  he  had  collected  out  of 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  king  did  not  approve 
of  what  had  pafled,  Sir  Thomas  always  ufed  fuch 
difcretion  in  his  converfation  with  his  majefty  on 
this  fubjedt,  that,  felf-willed  as  Henry  was,  he  did 
not  take  it  ill  of  him,  and  foon  after,  intending  to 
3  proceed 
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proceed  no  farther  in  his  divorce,  he  appointed  Sir 
Thomas  in  1529,  together  with  Tonftal  bifhop  of 
Durham,  his  friend,  ambafiadors  to  negotiate  a 
peace  between  the  Emperor,  Henry,  and  the  king 
of  France ;  a  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  at 
Cambray ;  and  Sir  Thomas  procured  fo  much 
greater  advantages  to  the  kingdom  than  were 
thought  poflible,  that,  for  his  eminent  fervices, 
the  king,  upon  the  difgrace  of  Wolfey,  gave  Sir 
Thomas  the  great  feal,  on  the  25th  of  Oilober 
1529. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  office  of  chancellor, 
a  furprizing  change  was  feen  by  every  body  ;  for 
notwithftanding  Wolfey's  great  abilities,  and  dif- 
intereitednefs,  yet,  fuch  was  his  pride,  that  he 
would  fcarce  look  on  any  of  the  common  rank, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  be  admitted  into  his  prefence, 
without  bribing  his  officers  and  fervants ;  whereas 
a  man  now  prefided  in  the  court  of  chancery,  who, 
the  meaner  his  fuitors  were,  the  more  attentively 
would  he  hear  the  bufmefs,  and  the  more  readily 
difpatch  it.  It  is  faid  that  one  of  his  fons-in-law, 
Mr.  Dauncy,  found  fault  with  him  once,  between 
jeft  and  earneft,  for  this  extraordinary  concle- 
fcenfion  j  adding  "  you  are  fo  ready  to  hear  every 
"  man,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  that  there  is  no 
"  getting  any  thing  under  you ;  whereas,  were 
"  you  otherwife,  fome  for  friendfhip,  fome  for 
"  kindred,  and  fome  for  profit,  would  gladly  have 
*'  my  intereft  to  bring  them  to  you.  1  know  I 
"  fhould  do  them  wrong  if  I  took  any  thing  from, 
"  them,  becaufe  they  might  as  readily  prefer  their 
"  fuits  to  you  themfelves ;  but  this,  though  I 
"  think  it  very  commendable  in  you,  yet  to  me, 
"  who  am  your  fon,  I  find  it  not  profitable." 
"  You  fay  well  fon,"  cry'd  the  chancellor,  "  I 
am  glad  you  are  of  a  confcience  fo  fcrupulous,  but 
there  are  many  other  ways  that  I  may  do  good  to 
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yourfelf,  and  pleafure  your  friends  ;  and  this  be 
aflured  of,  upon  my  faith,  that  if  the  parties  will 
call  for  juftice  at  my  hands,  then,  though  it  were 
my  father,  whom  I  love  fo  dearly,  flood  on  one 
fide,  and  the  devil,  whom  I  hate  fo  extremely, 
ftood  on  the  other,  the  caufe  being  good,  the  devil 
fhould  have  it,"  But  as  an  indubitable  proof  that 
Sir  Thomas  More  would  not  deviate  from  juilice 
in  the  fmalleft  matter,  for  any  confideraticn,  the 
reader  may  talce  the  following  inftance.  Another 
of  his  fons-in-la w,  Mr.  Heron,  having  a  caufe 
depending,  was  advifed  to  put  it  into  arbitration, 
but  he,  prefuming  on  his  father's  favour,  and  not 
agreeing  to  this  propofal,  the  chancellor,  upon 
hearing  the  ca.ufe,  made  a  decree  directly  againft 
him  :  no  fubpoena  was  iffued,  no  order  granted, 
but  what  he  faw  ;  and  having  prefided  in  the  court 
of  chancery  about  two  years,  fuch  was  his  appli- 
cation to  bufmefs,  that  on  a  caufe  being  finifhed, 
and  his  calling  for  the  next  that  was  to  be  heard, 
he  was  anfwered,  there  was  not  one  caufe  more 
depending  ;  which  he  ordered  immediately  to  be 
fet  down  on  record. 

When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancellor, 
his  father,  Sir  John,  was  one  of  the  oldeft  judges 
in  the  King's-bench  ;  and  it  was  a  very  unufual 
fight  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  to  fee  two  fuch  great 
feats  filled  by  a  father  and  fon  at  the  fame  time. 
There  was  another,  however,  ftill  more  fur- 
prifing ;  for,  if  the  court  of  King's-bench  was 
fitting,  when  the  chancellor  came  into  the  Hall, 
he  went  firft  into  that  court,  and  there  kneeling 
down,  in  the  fight  of  every  body,  afked  his  fa- 
ther's blefling :  and  when  they  happened  to  meet 
together  at  the  readings  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  al- 
ways offered  the  precedence  to  his  father,  though, 
on  account  of  his  fon's  high  dignity,  Sir  John  as 
conftantly  waved  it. 

Though 
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Though  living  much  at  court,  a  chearful  man, 
«nd  a  man  of  bufmefs,  yet  it  appears  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  had  a  different  fenfe  of  religion 
upon  his  mind,  from  what  courtiers  and  men  of 
bufmefs  generally  have;  we  are  told,  in  particular, 
that  it  was  his  conftant  cuftom,  befides  his.  private 
prayers,  to  read  the  Pfalms  and  Litany  with  his 
wife  and  children  in  a  morning;  and  every  night 
to  go  with  his  whole  family  into  the  chapel,  and 
there  devoutly  read  the  Pi  alms  and  Colle&s  with 
them.  But  feecaufe  he  chofe  fometimes  to  retire, 
even  from  his  family,  and  fequefter  himielf  from 
the  world,  he  built  at  fome  diftance  from  his  man-*- 
fion  houfe,  a  gallery,  library,  and  chapel,  where, 
•as  on  other  days,  he  fpent  fome  time  in  ftudy  and 
devotion,  fo  on  Fridays  he  continued  the  whole 
•day,  employing  it  in  fuch  exercifes  as  he  thought 
•might  beft  improve  his  mind  in  religious  matters. 
The  great  offices  which  he  held,  and  which  he 
always  executed  with  a  fplendor  fuitable  to  their 
dignity,  obliged  him  to  keep  many  fervants  ;  but 
he  never  fuffered  any  of  them  to  be  idle,  that 
they  might  not  acquire  a  habit  of  iloth,  and  to 
keep  them  from  gaming,  and  other  profligate,  cour- 
ies,  of  which  idlenefs  is  the  fource;  yet  let  not 
•the  reader  imagine  from  hence  that  he  was  a  four 
and  fplenetic  philofopher  ;  en  the  contrary,  he  was 
the  fartheft  from  it  in  the  world,  and  in  his  hours 
of  relaxation  from  bufmefs  delighted  in  mufic  and 
other  chafte  amufements.  He  was  alfo  a  lover  of 
the  polite  arts,  -of  which  we  have  an  inftance  in 
his  patronage  of  Hans  Holbein,  the  famous  por- 
trait painter,  who  being  recommended  to  him  by 
letter  from  Erafmus,  the  chancellor  kept  him  in 
his  houfe  till  he  had  painted  the  portraits  of  all 
his  family,  and  then  taking  occafion  to  fliew  his 
pieces  to  the  king,  Henry  was  fo  ftruck  with  the 
refemblances,  that  he  afked  Sir  Thomas,  if  fuch 
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an  artift  was  alive,  and  to  be  procured  for  money  ? 
to  which  the  generous  patron  replied,  by  producing 
Holbein,  who  was  immediately  taken  into  the 
king's  fervice,  in  which  he  died  of  the  plague, 
A.  D.  1554. 

But  having  proceeded  thus  far  in  a  panegyrick, 
which  truth  and  juftice  demanded  of  us,  we  muft 
now  take  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  con- 
fefs,  that,  while  Sir  Thomas  was  adorned  with 
the  gentleft  manners,  and  the  pureft  integrity,  he 
fhewed,  upon  many  occalions,  a  culpable  averfion 
to  what  he  judged  to  be  herefy,  which  can  only  be 
cxcufed  upon  the  principles  of  confcience,  and  his 
general  good  chandler.  In  defence  of  the  Rom  ifh  faith 
he  wrote  feveral  virulent  books,  in  oppofition  to  the 
broachers  of  the  new  opinion  ;  which  acl  of  zeal 
was  fo  acceptable  to  the  Englifh  clergy,  that,  be- 
ing aflembled  in  full  convocation,  they  unani- 
moufly  agreed  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  four  or 
five  thoufand  pounds  (equal  to  thirty  at  this  day) 
as  a  recompence  for  his  holy  labours  ;  and  the 
fame  being  raifed  by  a  general  contribution  among 
them,  three  bifhops  were  deputed  to  wait  upon 
him  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body,  to  tender 
^ieir  warmeft  acknowledgements  for  the  fervice  he 
had  done  the  church  ;  and  to  intreat  his  accep- 
tance of  the  teitimony  fhe  offered  of  her  gratitude. 
JBut  what  was  the  anfwer  of  this  great  man  to 
thefe  reverend  fathers  ?  It  would  be  an  injury  to 
give  it  in  any  other  words  than  his  own.  "  it  is 
**  no  fmall  comfort  to  me,"  faid  he,  "  that  fuch 
**  wife  and  learned  men  fo  well  accepted  of  my 
<*  works,  but  I  never  will  receive  any  reward  for 
'*  them,  but  at  the  hand  of  God  :"  and  when  the 
bifhnps,  on  finding  he  would  not  by  any  means 
tou:ii  the  money,  defired  leave  to  prefent  it  to  his 
family,  "  Not  fo,  indeed,  my  lords  j"  replied  he  : 
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*'  I  had  rather  fee  it  all  caft  into  the  Thames 
than  that  I,  or  any  of  mine,  fhould  have  a  penny 
of  it :  for  though  your  lordfhips  offer  is  very 
friendly  and  honourable  to  me,  yet,  I  fet  fo  much 
by  my  pleafure,  and  fo  little  by  my  profit,  that, 
in  good  faith,  I  would  not,  for  a  much  larger 
fum,  have  loll  the  reft  of  fo  many  nights,,  as. 
was  fpent  upon  thefe  writings :  and  yet  I  wifh, 
upon  condition  that  all  herefies  were  fupprefled, 
that  all  my  books  were  burnt,  and  my  labour 
entirely  loft."  The  prelates  then  faw  it  was  in 
vain  to  urge  Him  any  farther,  fo  with  much  reluc- 
tance they  carried  the  gold  back,  and  reftored  to 
their  much  aftonifhed  brethren,  the  fum  every  indtvi- 
•dual  had  contributed. 

It  has  been  aflerted  by  many  hiftorians,  that  Henry 
•gave  the  great  feal  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  purely  with 
a  view  of  engaging  the  opinion  of  a  man  fo  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  learning,  in  favour  of  his  divorce 
from  queen  Catherine ;  for  he  thought,  after  beftow- 
ing  on  him  fuc'h  a  poft,  Sir  Thomas  could  not,  with 
decency  refufe  it :  but  if  thefe  were  really  the  king's 
Sentiments,  he  knew  very  little  of  the  perfon  he  had 
to  deal  with,  and  in  the  end  found  himlelf  miitaken: 
Sir  Thomas  always  vowed  that  he  thought  the  mar- 
riage lawful  in  the  fight  of  God,  fince  it  had  once 
received  the  fanction  of  the  Apoftolic  council;  for, 
tho'  he  flood  the  foremoft  among  thofe  who  were  for 
abolifhing  the  illegal  jurifdi&ion  which  the  popes 
exercifed  in  England,  he  was  far  from  wifhing  a  to- 
tal rupture  with  the  fee  of  Rome,  which  he  plainly 
perceived  was  unavoidable,  according  to  the  mea- 
fures  king  Henry  was  then  puriuing.  All  thefe 
things  confidered  ;  Sir  Thomas,  knowing  he  muft 
be  engaged  in  the  conteft,  one  way  or  other,  on  ac- 
count oT  his  office,  by  which  means  he  muft  either 
offend  his  confcience,  or  difoblia;e  the  king ;  never 
ceafed  foliciting  his  great  and  intimate  friend  the 
E  2  <lukc 
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duke  of  Norfolk  to  intercede  with  his  majefty,  that 
tie  might  deliver  up  the  leal,  for  which,  through 
many  infirmities  of  body,  he  faid  he  was  no  longer 
lit ;  and  being  prefled  fo  often  by  him  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  duke  at  length  applied  to  the  king,  and 
obtained  permiflion  that  the  chancellor  might  re- 
fign.  But  when  he  waited  on  Henry  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  the  monarch,  notwithftanding,  what  he  call- 
er1, Sir  Thomas's  obftinacy.with  regard  to  his  great 
affair,  exprefled  much  unwillingnefs  to  part  with 
fo  ufeful  a  fervant ;  and,  giving  him  many  thanks 
and  commendations  for  his  excellent  execution 
of  a  moft  important  truft,  affured  him,  that,  in 
any  requeft  he  mould  have  occafion  to  make, 
which  concerned  either  his  intereft  or  his  honour, 
he  fhould  always  find  the  crown  ready  to  affift 
him. 

As  Sir  Thomas  More  had  fuftained  the  office  of 
lord  high  chancellor,  for  above  two  years  and  a 
half,  with  the  utmoft  wifdom  and  integrity,  fo  he 
retired  from  it  with  an  unparalleled  greatness  of 
mind  ;  not  being  able  to  defray  the  necefTary  ex- 
pences  of  his  private  family,  when  he  had  divefted 
himfelf  of  that  employment.  About  the  time  of  his 
refignation,  died,  Sir  John  More,  his  father,  in 
a  very  advanced  age,  whom  he  often  vifited  and 
comforted  in  his  illnefs,  and  to  whom  he  ex- 
prefled the  moft  filial  affection  in  his  laft  mo- 
ments. This  was  an  event,  however,  which  brought 
him  a  very  inconfiderable  increafe  of  fortune,  be- 
caufe  the  greateft  part  of  his  father's  eftate  was  fet- 
tled upon  his  fecond  wife,  who  out-lived  Sir  Tho- 
mas many  years.  When  he  had  delivered  up  the 
great  feal,  he  wrote  an  apology  for  himfelf,  in  which 
he  declared  to  the  publick  that  all  the  revenues  and 
penfions  he  had  by  his  father,  his  wife,  or  his  own 
purchale,  except  the  manors  given  him  by  the  king, 
did  not  amount  to  the  value  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
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Strange  it  will  appear  in  this  age,  that  a  privy  coun- 
cellor,  who  had  filled  fo  many  great  offices  for  above 
twenty  years,  and  had  been  all  his  life  a  frugal  man, 
Ihould  not  have  been  able  to  purchafe  an  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  But  fuch  was  this  excellent 
man's  charity,  and  fuch  his  contempt  of  money, 
that  in  all  that  time,  he  made  no  provifion  for  hiin- 
felf,  or  family. 

The  day  after  he  quitted  thechancellorfhip,  which 
his  own  family  knew  nothing  of,,  he  went  as  ufual 
to  Chelfea -Church,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
after  mafs  was  over  (it  being  cullomary  for  on,e  of 
his  gentlemen  to  go  to  his  lady,  to  tell  her  the  chan- 
cellor was  gone  out  of  church)  he  went  himfelf  to 
tne  pew-door,  and  making  her  a  low  bow,  faid, 
"  Madam,  my  Lord  is  gone."  But  (he  knowing  his 
humour,  took  very  little  notice  of  this  :  however,  as 
they  were  walking  home,  he  told  her  how  matters 
really  ftood,  and  fhe,  rinding  he  was  in  earneit,  and 
being  a  worldly-minded  woman,  cried,  inheraccuf- 
tomed  manner,  "  Tilly  vally,  what  will  you  d5 
Mr.  More?  Will  you  fit  and  make  goftings  in  the 
coals  ?  Would  to  God  I  were  a  man,  and  you  ihould 
quickly  fee  what  I  would  do.  I  would  not  be  fo 
foolifh  to  be  ruled,  where  I  might  rule:"  to  which 
Sir  Thomas  replied,  "  by  my  faith,  wife,  1  believe 
you  fpcak  truth,  for  I  never  yet  found  you  willing 
to  be  ruled,"  and  then  finding  fault  with  her  drcis, 
he  changed  the  difcotirfe.  Perhaps  this  may  feem  a 
trifling  (lory  in  the  life  of  fo  great  a  man,  but  the 
reader  is  to  remember,  that  the  characters  of  men 
are  often  beft  learned  from  trifles. 

The  firft  thing  he  let  about  after  the  furrender  of 
his  office,  was  to  provide  places  for  all  his  gen  tie-- 
men and  fervants  among  the  nobility  an  i  bilhops, 
that  they  might  not  be  fufferers  through  him.  Tiiis 
being  done  to  his  iatisfaclion,  he  n.'xt,  bei.n^ 
E  3  no. 
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no  longer  able  to  bear  their  expences  as  he  ufed  to  do, 
difpofed  of  hismarrid  children  in  their  own  houfes, 
leflening  his  family  by  degrees,  till  he  could  get  it 
within  the  bounds  of  his  fmall  income,  making,  at 
the  utmoft,  but  a  little  above  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Nor  had  he,,  after  his  debts  were  paid,  an 
hundred  pounds  in  geld  and  fllver  upon  earth,  hks 
chain  and  a  few  rings  excepted. 

Sir  Thomas  now  refolved  never  to  engage  again 
in  public  bufirsefs.  He  gave  himfelf  up  toadomef- 
tic  Jife,  in  a  retired  manner  at  his  houfe  at  Chelfea ; 
but  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  inconftant 
and  cruel  temper  of  the  Icing,  he  expected  to  be  trea- 
ted with  rigour,  and  therefore  he  prepared  himfelf 
with  pious  refolution  for  a  fate  which  he  had  often 
fcretold  would  inevitably  befall  him. 

The  Coronation  of  Ann  Boleyn,  being  fixed  for 
the  gift  of  May  1533,  ^ir  Thomas  More  was  in- 
vited to  be  preient  at  the  ceremony,  but  this  he  de- 
clined, as  he  (till  retained  his  opinion  as  to  the  ille- 
gallity  of  the  King's  divorce  from  queen  Catherine. 
This  refufal  exafperared  the  King  fo  much,  that  in 
the  enfuing  parliament,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
houfe  of  lords,  attainting  him,  with  feveral  others, 
for  countenancing  and  encouraging  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ton, a  pretended  prophetefs,  ftyled,  "the  holy  maid 
of  Kent". 

This  woman  affirmed,  that  fhe  had  revelations 
from  God,  to  give  the  king  v/arning  of  his  wicked 
life,  and  the  abufe  of  the  authority  committed  to 
him.  Jn  a  journey  to  the  Nuns  of  Sion,  flie  called 
on  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  declaring  her  pretended 
revelations  to  him,  he  was  brought  in,  by  the  king's 
direction,  as  an  accomplice  with  her.  He  juftified 
himfdf,  however,  as  to  all  the  intercourfe  he  had 
wirh  her,  m  feveral  letters  to  fecretary  Cromwell ; 
in  \vhich  he  laid,  he  was  convinced  flic  was  the  moft 
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falfe  difiembling  hypocrite  that  had  ever  been  known. 
But  this  availed  him  nothing,  the  king  being  highly 
incenfed  againft  him  ;  and  when  Sir  Thomas  defired 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  make 
his  own  defence  againft  the  bill,  his  majefty  wouki 
notconfent  toit,but  afligned  a  committee  of thecoun- 
cil    to  hear   him.      But,  the  chief  point  intended 
was  to  prevail  on  him,  by  fair  words  or  threatnings, 
to  give   a  publick  aflent   to  the  king's  meafure;   to 
which  .purpofe  the  lord  chancellor  Audley  made  a 
great  parade  of  his  majefty's  extraordinary  love  and 
Favour  to  Sir  Thomas:   but  the  worthy  knigiit,  not 
to  be  fhaken,  after  alluring   the  committee    of  the 
juft  fenfe  he  had  of  the  king's  goodnefs  to  him,  told 
them,  ">  That  he  had  hoped  he  fhould  never  have 
heard  any  more  of  that  bufmcfs,  fmce  he  had,   from 
the  beginning,  informed   his    majefty  of  hi?  fenti- 
mer.ts  with  regard  to  it;  and  the  Icing  accepted  them 
not  ungracicufly,  promifing,   that  he  fhould  never 
be    molefted  farther  about    it.     However,    he  had 
found  nothing,   fince  the  fuft  agitation  of  the  mat- 
ter, to  perfuade  him  to  change  his  mind  ;  if  he  had, 
it  would  have  given  him   a  great  deal  of  pleafure." 
Then  the  lords  proceeded   to  threaten  him,  telling 
him  it  was  his  majefty's  commands  they  fhould  .in- 
form him,  he  was  the  moft   ungrateful  and  traiter- 
ous  fubjedt  in  the  world  ;  adding,    that  he  had  been 
the   means  of  his   majesty's   puiblifhing  a  book,  in- 
which  he  had   put  a  fword  in  the  pope's  hand  to 
fight    againft   himfelf.     This   was   Henry's  famous 
book  againft  Luther;  but  Sir  Thomas  clearing  him- 
felf of  this   charge  alfo,  and  prctefting  he  h,id  al- 
ways found  fault  with  thofe  parts  of  the  book,  w',  ic'i 
were  calculated  to  raife  the  power  of   the  pope,  an  I 
that  he  had  objected  againft  them  to  his  majefty,  th  ; 
lords,  not  being  able  to  make  any  reply  to  his  vindi- 
cation, broke  up  the  committee;  Mr.  Roper,  feein  * 
Sir  Thomas  extremely  chearful  at  his  return,   alked 
£  4  him 
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him  if  his  name  was  ftruck  out  of  the  bill'  of  attain- 
der, that  he  was  in  fuch  good  fpirits.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten that,"  faidthe  knight;  "  but,  if  you  would 
'"  know  the  reafon  of  my  mirth,  it  Is,  that  I  have 
-*<-  given  the  devil  a  foul  fall  to-day  ;  and  gone  fo  far 
-"  with  thefe  lords,  that  without  great  ihame  indeed, 
*l  I  can  never  go  back." 

As  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  fecretary  Cromwell, 
had  a  high  efteem  for  Sir  Thomas,  they  ufed  their 
utmoft  erForts  to  diffuade  the  king  from  proceed- 
ing on  the  bill  of  attainder }  alluring  him,  that 
they  found  the  upper  houfe  were  fully  determined 
to  iiear  him  in  his  own  defence,  before  they  would 
pafs  it ;  and,  if  his  name  was  not  flruck  out,  it 
was  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  bill  would 
he  rejected.  But  the  king  was  too  haughty  to  fub- 
mit  to  3  fybj.ect,  with  whom  he  had  entered  the 
lifts,  and  too  vindictive  in  his  temper  to  forgive  a 
man  who  had  been  his  favourite,  and  yet  had  dared 
to  offend  him  :  therefore,  after  talking  in  a  very 
high  ftrain,  he  faid,  that  he  wo-i^d  be  prefent 
himfelf  in  the  houfe  when  the  bill  fhould  pafs  ; 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  parliament  flood  fo 
much  in  awe  of  him,  that  the  lords  would  not 
then  dare  to  reject  it.  The  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil, however1,  differed  from  him;  and  finding  that 
nothing  elfe  Would  moderate  the  obftinacy  and 
vehemence  with  which  he  purfued  this  point,  they 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  befought  him  to  forbear; 
telling  him,  "  That  if  it  fhould  be  carried  againft 
him  in  his  own  prefence,  as  they  believed  it  would 
•  be,  it  would  encourage  his  fubjetts  to  defpife  him, 
and  be  a  di.lIiOn.our  ta  him  nlfo  all  over  Europe. 
They  did  not  doubt  but  they  fhould  be  able  to 
find  out  fomething  elfe  againft  Sir  Thomas, 
wherein  they  might  ferve  his  majefty  with  fome 
fuccefs  ;  but  in  this  affair  of  the  Nun  he  was 
universally  accounted  fo  innocent,  that  the  world 
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thought  him  worthier  of  praife,  than  of  reproof." 
With  thefe  fuggeftions,  cfpecially  that  of  finding 
fomethmg  elfe  againft  him,  they  at  Jaft  fubdued 
the  king's  obftinacy;  and  the  name  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  f  truck  out  of  the  bill. 

But   it  being  now  publicly  known,  that  he  was 
as  much  out  of  favour  with   the  king,  as  he  had 
been  in  his  good  graces  before,  accufations  poured; 
in  againft   him   from  every  quarter;  and  then   it 
was,  that  he  found  the  peculiar  advantage  of  his 
innocence   and   integrity.      For,    if  he    had    not 
always  a&ed  with  the  higheft  probity,  fo  that  in 
all  the  offices    which  he  went  through,  he  kept 
himfelf  clear  of  every  fort  of  corruption,  the  moft 
trivial  matter  would  have  been  laid  to  his  charge, 
in  order  to  crufh  him.      Of  this  we  have  an  in- 
itance  in  the  cafe  of  one  Parnell,  who  complained, 
that  he  had  made  a  decree  againft  him  in  the  court 
of  Chancery,  at  the  fuit  ofVaughan  his  adverfury, 
for  which  he  had  received  (Vaughan  being  con- 
fined at  home  with  the  gout)  from  the  hands  of 
his  wife,  a  great  gilt  cup,  as  a  bribe.     Upon  this 
accusation,  he  was  brought  before  the  council  by 
the  king's  direction  ;    and  being  charged  by  the 
witnefs  with  the  fa£t,  he  readily-  owned,  that  as 
that  cup  was  brought  him  for  a  new-year's  gift, 
long  after  the  decree  was  made,  he  had  not  refuted 
to  take  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  now  lord  Wiltshire,  fa- 
ther to  the  new  queen,,  who  profecuted  the  fuit 
againft  him,  and  who  hated  him  for  not  confenting 
to  the  king's  marriage  with  her,  was  tranfportedwith 
joy  to  hear  him  own  it,  and  haftily  cried  out, 
44  Lo  !  rny  lords,  did  I  not  tell  you,  that  you 
"  fhould  fiiid  the  matter  true  ?"  Sir  Thomas 
More  then  defired,  that,  as  they  had  with  indulg- 
ence heard  him  tell  one  part  of  the  taley  fo  th£y 
would  impartially  hear  the  other  :  and  this  being 
E  5  granted 
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granted,  he  declared,  "  That  though,  after  much 
felicitation,  he  had  .indeed  received  the  cup,  and 
it  was  long  after  the  decree  was  made,  yet  he  had 
ordered  his  butler  to  fill  it  immediately  with  wine, 
of  which  he  directly  drank  to  Mrs.  Vaughan  ; 
and,  when  fhe  had  pledged  him  in  it,  then  as 
freely  as  her  hufband  had  given  it  to  him,  even  fo 
freely  he  gave  the  fame  to  her  again,  to  prefent 
unto  her  hufband  for  his  new-year's  gift ;  and 
which  Ihe  received,  and  carried  back  again,  though 
v^th  fome  reluctance."  The  truth  of  this,  the 
woman  herfelf,  and  others  then  prefent,  depofed 
before  the  council,  to  the  great  confufion  of  the 
lord  Wiltfhire,  and  to  the  difappointment  of  all 
his  other  enemies. 

Other  accufations  as  groundlefs,  were  brought 
againft  him,  which  ferved  only,  the  more  fully  to 
demonftrate  his  innocence  and  integrity ;  but  in  a 
parliament    which    was    called  in    1534,    among 
many  other  a£ts  which    tended  to    abrogate   the 
papal  power,  there  was  one  to  declare  the  king's 
marriage  with  Catherine  againft  the  law  of  God, 
confirming  the  fentence  againft  it,  notwithftand- 
ing  any  difpenfation  to  the  contrary ;  and  eftablifh- 
ing  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  England  in  the 
ifl'ue  of  his  majefty's  prefent  marriage  with  queen 
Ann.     There  was   a  claufe  in    this    a6t,  that  if 
any   perfon,    fhould    divulge    any  thing    to    the 
{lander  of  this  marriage,  or  of  the  ifiue  begotten 
in  it,  or,  being  required  to  fwear  to  maintain  the 
contents  of  this  acl,  refufe  it,  they  mould  be  ad- 
judged  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  and  fufter 
accordingly  :    and,    before  the  two  hcufes    broke 
up,    that  they   might  fet  a  good  example  to  the 
king's   other    fubjedts,  all  the  members  took  the 
oath  relating  to  the  fucceflion  ;  after  which,  com- 
mifiioners  were  fent  all  over  the  kingdom,  to  ad- 
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tninifter  it  to  the  people  of  every  rank  and  denomi- 
nation. 

In  a  fhort  time  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
parliament,  there  was  a  committee  of  the  cabinet- 
council  at  Lambeth,  confifting  of  the  archbifhop, 
the  lord-chancellor  Audley,  and  fecretary  Crom- 
well ;  where  feveral  ecclefiaftics,  but  no  other 
layman,  befides  Sir  Thomas  More,  were  cited  to 
appear,"  and  take  the  oath.  Sir  Thomas  being- 
firit  called,  and  the  oath  tendered  to  him  under 
the  great  feal,  he  defired  to  fee  the  acl:  of  fuccef- 
fion  which  enjoined  it ;  and  this  being  alfo  fhew- 
cd  him,  he  faid,  "  That  he -would  blame  neither 
thofe  who  had  made  the  aft,  nor  thofe  who  had 
taken  the  oath  ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  though 
he  was  willing  to  fwear  to  the  fucceffion,  in  a 
form  of  his  own  drawing,  yet  the  oath  which  was- 
offered,  was  fo  worded,  that  his  confcience  revolt- 
ed againft  it,  and  he  could  not  take  it  with  fafety 
to  his  foul."  He  offered,  however,  to  fwear  to 
the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  in  the  ifliie  of  the 
king's  prefent  marriage  j  becaufe  he  thought  the 
parliament  had  a  right  to  determine  that  matter. 
Mr.  fecretary  Cromwell,  who  tenderly  favoured 
him,  and  who  knew  the  conlcquence  of  this  de- 
bate, when  he  perceived  that  Sir  Thomas  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  the  oath  as  it  was  tenr- 
dered,  law  that  his  ruin  would  become  inevitable  ; 
and,  in  his  great  anxiety,  protefted  with  an  oath> 
"  That  he  had  rather  his  only  fon  fhould  have  loft 
hrs  head,  than  that  Sir  Thomas  More  {hculd  have 
refufed  to  fwear  to  the  fucceflion  :"  and  the  con- 
ference ending  in  this  manner,  he  was  committed 
to  the  cuftody  of  the  abbot  of  Weftminfrer  for 
four  days  ;  during  which,  the  king  and  his  coun- 
cil deliberated,  what  courfe  it  was  beft  to  take 
with  him.  Several  methods  were  propofed',  kut 
Henry  would  liften  to  ncae  of  them  i  and,  in  the 
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•end,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  committed  prifoner  to- 
the  Tower,  and  indicted  on  the  ftatutes. 
;  HTs  misfortunes  made  fo  little  knpreflion  upon 
his  fpirits,  that  he  retained  his  ufual  mirth.  The 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  had  been  formerly  under 
fome  obligation  to  him,  and  therefore  apologized 
to  him,  that  he  could  not  accommodate  him  as  he 
wifhcd,  without  incurring  the  king's  difpleafure  t 
to  which  he  replied,  "  Mafter  lieutenant,  when-- 
ever  I  find  fault  with  the  entertainment  you  pro- 
vide for  me,  do  you  turn  me  out  of  doors."  When 
Sir  Thomas  had  been  confined  about  a  month,  his 
favourite  daughter  was  allowed  to  vifit  him,  and 
afterwards  his  wife.  As  fhe  had  not  the  magnani- 
mity, and  probably  not  fo  good  an  heart  as  her 
hufband,  ihe  remonftrated  with  much  petulance, 
"  That  he  who  had  been  always  reputed  fo  wife  a 
man,  fliould  now  fo  play  the  fool,  as  to  be  con- 
tent to  be  {hut  up  in  a  clofe  filthy  prifon  with  rats 
and  mice,  when  he  might  enjoy  his  liberty  and 
the  king's  favour,  if  he  would  but  da  as  all  the 
bifhops  and  other  learned  men  had  done  :  and  as 
he  had  a  good  houfe  to  live  in,  his  library,  his  gal- 
lery, his  garden,  and  all  other  necefiaries  hand- 
fome  about  him,  where  he  might  enjoy  himfelf 
with  his  wife  and  children,  fhe  could  not  conceive 
what  he  meant  by  tarrying  fo  quietly  in  this  iin.- 
prifonment."  He  heard  her  very  patiently,  and 
then  afked  her  in  his  facetious  manner,  "  Whether 
that  houfe  was  not  as  nigh  to  heaven  as  his  own  ?'* 
which  fne  relenting,  he  added  very  ferioufly> 
"  That  he  faw  no  great  caufe  for  fo  much  joy  in. 
his  houfe,  and  the  things  about  it^  which  would  fo 
foon  forget  its  matter,  that,  if  he  were  under 
ground  but  feven  years,  and  came  to  it  again,  he 
ihould  find  thole  in  it,  who  would  bid  him  be- 
gong^and  tell  him  it  was  none  of  his.  Befides, 
his  ilay  in  it  was  fo  uncertain,  that  as  he  would 

be 
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be  but  a  bad  merchant,  who  would  put  himfelf  in 
danger  to  lofe  eternity,  for  a  thoufand  years  ;  (b 
how  much  more,  if  he  was  not  fure  to  enjoy  it  one 
day  to  an  end  ?" 

Sir  Thomas  had  now  been  a  prifoner  in  the 
Tower  above  a  year,  and  the  king  had  tried  every 
expedient  to  procure  his  approbation  of  his  divorce-, 
and  fecond  marriage,  that  he  might  avail  himfelf 
of  the  example  of  a  man  fo  famous  for  his  wifdom, 
learning,  and  religion,  but  in  vain  ;  the  knight 
had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  queen  Catherine,  upon 
a  principle  of  confcience,  and  therefore  he  always 
withftood  Henry  upon  that  point  with  a  firmnefs 
becoming  his  character.  The  affair  of  the  king's 
fupremacy  was  no  lefs  a  matter  of  confcience  to 
him  than  the  other  ;  but  as  the  ftatute  which  en- 
a&ed  it,  had  made  it  treafon  to  write  or  fpeafc 
againft  it,  he  obferved  a  filence  rn  this  refpeft, 
comformable  to  the  law  ;  but  he  refufed  to  ac- 
knowledge it  with  an  oath  ;  wherefore,  the  king 
being  determined  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  had  given 
him  fo  much  trouble,  and  of  whofe  virtues  and 
popularity  he  flood  in  awe,  gave  orders,  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  fhould  be  brought  to  his  trial. 

In  confequence  of  this,  on  a  day  apppointed, 
he  was  conveyed  in  a  boat  from  the  Tower  to. 
Weftminfter-hall.  So  long  an  imprifonment  had 
much  impaired  his  ftrength,  he  went,  therefore, 
leaning  on  his  ftaff  from  the  waterfide  ;  but  though 
his  countenance  carried  the  marks  of  weaknefs  and 
infirmity,  it  had  the  fame  air  of  chearfulnefs, 
which  always  fat  upon  it  in  the  days  of  his  pro- 
fperity.  He  was  tried  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
a  committee  of  the  lords,  with  fome  of  the  judges, 
at  the  bar  of  the  King's-bench.  When  the  at- 
torney -  general  had  gone  through  the  charge 
againlt  him  in  the  indictment,  in  the  moft  viru- 
lent manner,  the  lord-chanceller  faid  to  him,  in 

which 
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which  he  was  feconded  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
"  You  fee  now,  how  grievoufly  you  have  offend- 
ed his  majefty ;  neverthelefs,  he  is  fo  merciful, 
that,  if  you  will  but  leave  your  obftinacy,  and 
change  your  opinion,  we  hope  you  may  yet  obtain 
pardon  of  his  highnefs  for  what  is  paft."  To  this 
he  replied  with  great  refolution,  "  That  he  had 
much  caufe  to  thank  thefe  noble  lords  for  this 
courtefy,  but  he  befought  Almighty  God,  that, 
through  his  grace,  he  might  continue  in  the  mind 
he  was  then  in,  unto  death."  After  this,  he  went 
through  his  defence  upon  every  part  of  the  indict- 
ment with  great  ftrength  of  argument,  powerful 
eloquence,  and  an  aftoniming  prefence  of  mind. 
The  principal  evidence  againft  him  was  Mr. 
Rich,  the  folici tor-general,  who  being  called  and 
fworn,  depofed,  that  when  he  was  fent,  fome  time 
before,  to  fetch  Sir  Thomas  More's  books  and 
papers  from  the  Tower,  at  the  end  of  a  converfa-  . 
tion  with  him,  upon  the  king's  fupremacy,  on  Mr. 
Rich's  owning,  on  a  cafe  put  by  him,  that  no  par- 
liament could  make  a  law  that  God  fhould  not  be 
God,  Sir  Thomas  replied,  "  No  more  can  the 
parliament  make  the  king  fupreme  head  of  the 
church."  When  the  folicitor-general  had  given 
this  evidence  to  the  court  on  oath,  the  ptifoner,. 
under  a  great  furprife  at  the  malice  and  falfhood  of 
it,  faid,  "  If  I  was  a  man,  my  lords,  that  did  not 
regard  an  oath,  I  needed  not,  at  this  time,  and  in 
this  place,  as  it  is  well  known  to  you  all,  ftand  as 
an  accufcd  perfon  ;  and,  if  this  oath,  Mr.  Rich, 
which  you  have  taken,  be  true,  then  I  pray,  that 
I  may  never  fee  God  in  the  face  ;  which  1  would1 
not  fay,  wsere  it  otherwife,  to  gain  the  whole 
world."  Upon  which,  the  folicitor  not  being  able 
to  prove  his  teftimony  by  witncfTes,  thoughhe  at- 
tempted it,  that  allegation  dropped. 

But, 
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But,  unhappily  for  Sir  Thomas,  he  lived  in  the 
days  of  Henry    VIII.  whofe  will  was   a  law  to 
judges,  as  well  as  juries:  notwithftanding    there- 
fore, the  evidence  againft   him  proved  notorioufly 
falfe  ;  yet  the  jury,  to  their  eternal  reproach,  found 
him  guilty.     They  had  no  fooner  brought  in  thefr 
verdict,  than  the  lord-chancellor  Audley,    as  the 
mouth  of    the  court, .  began  immediately  to  pro- 
nounce the  fentence ;  but  the  prifoner  ftopped  him 
fhort  with  this  modeft  rebuke  :  "  My  lord,  when 
I  was  towards  the  law,  the  manner  in  fuch  cafes- 
was,  to  ask.  the  prifoner,  before  fentence,  whether 
he  could  give  any  reafon  why  judgement  ihould 
not  proceed  againft  him  ?"  Upon  this,  the  chancel- 
lor had   the  grace  to  ftay,  and  asked   Sir  Thomas 
what  he  was  able  to  alledge.     But  if  a  jury  could 
not  be  moved  by  what  he  had  faid   in  defending 
himfelf  againft  the  charge  in  this  indictment,  these 
could  be  little  hope,  that  judges  would  be  influ- 
enced to  ,wave   their  fentence  by  what  he  {hould 
fay    againft   the   matter  of    the   indidtment  itfelf. 
However,  whether  the  exceptions  he   made  were 
too  ftrong  to  be  anfwered ;  or  whether  the  chan- 
cellor began  at  this  time  to  feel   fome  little  com- 
punction ;  or,  had  reafon   to  be  afraid  of  the  po- 
pular clamour,  if  he  took  the  condemnation  of  the 
prifoner  entirely  upon  himfelf;  after  Sir  Thomas 
had  done  fpeaking,  he  turned    to  the  lord-chief- 
juftice,  and   asked  him    his  opinion  openly  before 
the  court,  as   to   the   validity    of  the  indictment* 
notwithftanding   the  exceptions    of  the   prifoner. 
The  anfwer  of  the  chief-juftice,  whofe  name  was 
Fitz-James,  is  fomewhat  remarkable  :   "  My  lords 
all,  by  St.  Gillian,  I   muft  needs  confefs,.  that  if 
the  act  of  parliament  be  not  unlawful,  then  in  my 
confcience    the    Indictment    is    not    infu&cient. 
Upon  this  equivocal  expreflion,  the  lord-chancel- 
lor faid  to  the  reft,  "  Lo,  my  lords.  $  lo,  you  hear 

what 
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what  my  lord-chief-juftice  faith  j"  and,  without 
waiting  for  any  reply,  proceeded  to  pafs  fentence, 
"  That  Sir  Thomas  More  fhould  be  carried  back 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  from  thence  be  drawn 
on  a  hurdle  through  the  city  to  Tyburn,  there  to 
be  hanged  till  he  was  half  dead ;  after  that  cut 
down,  yet  alive,  his  private  parts  cut  off,  his  belly 
ripped,  his  bowels  burnt,  his  four  quarters  fet  up 
over  four  gates  of  the  city,  and  his  head  upon 
London-bridge." 

This  fhocking  fentence  filled  the  eyes  of  many 
with  tears,  and  their  hearts  with  horror ;  then  the 
court  telling  Sir  Thomas,  that  if  he  had  any  thing 
further  to  fay,  they  were  ready  to  hear  him,  he 
ilood  up,  and  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  court,  in  a 
manner  that  {hews  him  to  have  been  a  primitive 
chriftian,  and  true  philofopher,  however  he  might 
be  blinded  in  other  refpecls,  byRomifh  fuperftitioru 
«*  I  have  nothing  further  to  fay,  my  lords,  but 
that  like  as  the  bleffed  apoftle  St.  Paul  was  prefent, 
and  confented  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  kept 
their  doaths,  who  (toned  him  to  death,  and  yet  be 
they  now  both  twain  holy  faints  in  heaven,  and 
{hall  continue  there  friends  for  ever ;  fo  I  verily 
truft,  and  (hall  therefore  right  heartily  pray,  that 
though  your  lordfhips  have  now  been  judges  on 
earth  to  my  condemnation,  we  may  yet  hereafter 
all  meet  together  in  heaven,  to  our  everlafting  fal- 
vation:  and  fo  I  pray  God  preferve  you  all,  and 
efpecially  my  fovereign  lord  the  king,  and  fend  him 
faithful  counfellors." 

Having  taken  his  leave  of  the  court  in  this  noble 
manner,  he  was  conducted  from  the  bar  to  the 
Tower,  with  the  axe  carried  before  him  in  the 
ufual  manner  after  condemnation.  But,  when  he 
came  to  the  Tower- Wharf,  his  favourite  daughter, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Roper,  thinking  this  would  be  the 
laft  opportunity  Ihe  fiiould  ever  have,  was  waiting 

there 
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there  to  fee  him  :  as  foon  as  "he  appeared,  fhe  burft 
through  the  throng  and  guard,  which  furrounded 
him,  and  having  received  his  blefling  upon  her 
knees,  fhe  embraced  him  eagerly  before  them  all, 
amidft  a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  thoufand  kifles  of 
tcndernefs,  and  arfeclion  ;  her  heart  being  ready 
to  break  with  grief,  the  enly  words  that  me  coultJ 
utter,  were,  "  My  father,  oh  my  father."  If 
any  thing  could  have  lhaken  his  fortitude,  it  muft 
be  this  ;  but  he  only  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and 
told  her,  "  That  whatfoever  he  fhould  fuffer,  tho* 
"  he  was  innocent,  yet  it  was  not  without  the  wilJ 
"  of  God,  to  whofe  bleffed  pleafure  fhe  mould 
"  conform  her  own  will  j  that  {he  knew  well 
"  enough  all  the  fecrets  of  his  heart,  and  that  fhe 
"  muft  be  patient  for  her  lofs."  Upon  this  fhe 
parted  from  him  -,  but  fcarce  was  fhe  turned  afide,. 
before  her  paflions  of  grief  and  love  became  irrcfifti- 
ble,  and  fhe  again  fuddenly  broke  through  the 
croud,  ran  eagerly  upon  him  the  fecond  time, 
took  him  round  the  neck,  and  hung  upon  him 
with  her  embraces,  ready  to  die  with  fowow  :  this 
was  rather  too  much  for  man  to  bear,  and,  though 
he  did  not  fpeak  a  word,  yet  the  tears  flowed  down 
his  cheeks  in  great  abundance,  till  fhe  took  her  lad 
embrace,  and  left  him-. 

After  he  had  lain  a  few  days  under  fentence 
of  death,  preparing  his  mind  by  prayer  and  medita- 
tion, for  the  ftroke  which  was  to.  follow ;  one  of 
the  creatures  of  the  king  made  him  a  vifit,  with, 
an  intent  to  perfuade  him,  if  pOjTible,  to-  comply 
with  his  majefty's  will,  and  to  change  his  mind. 
Sir  Thomas,  wearied  at  laft  with  his  nonfenfe  and 
importunity,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  told  him, 
"  That  he  had  changed  it  j"  which  words  were 
no  fooner  out  of  his  mouth,  than  the  courtier, 
pluming  himfelf  upon  the  merit  he  fhould  have  iu 
bringing  Sir  Thomas  More  to.  the  point  which  his 
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majefty  wifhed,  and  fo  many  others  had  tried  in 
vain  j  went  in  great  hafte  and  joy  to  inform  the 
king,  Henry,  however,  was  not  without  appre- 
heniions  of  a  miftake  ;  he  ordered  the  mefTenger  of 
the  news,  therefore,  to  return  immediately  to  the 
Tower,  to  know  in  what  particulars  the  prifoner 
had  changed  his  mind  :  when  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion not  only  to  be  rebuked  for  his  impertinent 
officioufnefs,  in  telling  his  majefty  every  word  Sir 
Thomas  had  faid,  even  in  jeit;  but  alfo  to  learn, 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind  no  otherwife  than 
this,  "  That  whereas  he  intended  to  be  fhaved, 
that  he  might  appear  to  the  people  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  beibie  his  imprifonment,  he  was  now  fully 
refolved  that  his  beard  fhould  fhare  the  fame  fate 
with  his  head."  In  consideration  that  he  had 
borne  the  higheft  office  in  the  kingdom,  his  fen- 
tence  of  being  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered, 
was,  by  the  king's  pardon,  changed  into  behead- 
ing ;  and  when  he  was  informed  of  it,  he  faid, 
with  his  ufual  mirth,  "  God  forbid  the  king 
fhould  ufe  any  more  fuch  mercy  to  any  of  my 
friends ;  and  God  prcferve  my  pofterity  from  fuch 
pardons." 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1535,  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
his  intimate  friend,  came  to  him  from  the  king, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  to.  acquaint  him  that  he 
fhould  be  executed  that  day  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
therefore  that  he  muft  immediately  prepare  himielf 
for  death.  However,  if  his  majefty  intended  to 
fhock,  or  affright  him  by  this  fhort  warning,  he 
loft  his  aim  fo  entirely,  that  the  prifoner  faid  to 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  "  I  moft  heartily  thank  you  for 
your  good  tidings  ;  I  have  been  much  bound  to  the 
king's  highnefs  for  the  benefit  of  his  honours  that 
he  hath  moft  bountifully  beftowed  upon  me,  yet 
I  am  more  bound  to  his  grace,  I  do  afTure  you, 
for  putting  me  here,  where  I  have  had  convenient 

time 
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time  and  fpace  to  have  remembrance  of  my  end  ; 
and,  fo  help  me  God,  molt  of  all  I  am  bound 
unto  him,  that  it  hath  rxleafed  his  majefty  fo  fhortly 
to  rid  me  out  of  the  miferies  of  this  wretched 
world/'  His  friend  then  told  him,  that  his  ma- 
jelty's  pleafure  further  was,  that  he  fhould  not  ufe 
many  words  at  his  execution ;  to  which  Sir 
Thomas  anfwered,  "  You  do  well,  Mr.  Pope,  to* 
give  me  warning  of  the  king's  pleafure  herein,  for 
otherwife  I  had  propofed,  at  that  time,  to  have 
fpoken  fomewhat,  but  no  matter  wherewith  his 
grace,  or  any  others,  fhould  have  caufe  to  be  of- 
fended :  howbeit,  whatfoever  I  intended,  I  am. 
ready  to  conform  myfelf  obediently  to  his  high- 
nefs's  command  j  and  I  belbech  you,  good  Mr. 
Pope,  to  be  a  means  to  his  majefty,  that  my 
daughter  Margaret  may  be  at  my  burial."  Being 
told  that  the  king  had  already  confented  that  his 
wife,  and  children,  and  any  of  his  friends,  might 
have  the  liberty  to  be  prefent  at  it,  he  added,  "  O 
how  much  beholden  then  am  I  to  his  grace,  that 
unto  my  poor  burial  vouchfafes  to  have  fuch  graci- 
ous consideration."  Sir  Thomas  Pope  having 
thus  discharged  his  commiffion,  bid  his  friend 
adieu,  with  many  tears,  and  with  much  commifera- 
tion  ;  but  the  prifoner  defired  him  to  be  comforted 
with  the  profpect  of  eternal  blifs,  in  which  they 
fhould  live  and  love  together;  and  to  give  him  an 
impreflion  of  the  eafe  and  quiet  of  his  own  mind-i 
he  took  his  urinal  in  his  hand,  and  carting  his. 
water,  faid  with  his  ufual  mirth,  "  I  fee  no  danger 
but  that  this  man  might  live  longer,  if  it  had 
pleafed  the  king." 

As  foon  as  Sir  Thomas  Pope  had  left  him,  he 
drefled  himfelf  in  the  beft  cloaths  he  had,  that  his. 
appearance  might  exprefs  the  eafe  and  complacency 
which  he  felt  within ;  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
obje&ing  to  this  gencrofity  to  his  executioner,  wha 
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was  to  have  his  cloaths,  Sir  Thomas  allured  him, 
"  if  it  was  cloth  of  gold,  he  fhould  think  it  well 
beftowed  on  him,  who  was  to  do  him  fo  llngular  a 
benefit."  But  the  lieutenant,  who  was  his  friend, 
prelTed  him  very  much  to  change  his  drefs  ;  and 
Sir  Thomas,  being  very  unwilling  to  deny  him  fo 
fmall  a  gratification,  put  on  a  gown  of  fnze  ;  and 
»f  the  little  money  that  he  had  left,  fent  an  angel 
to  the  executioner,  as  a  token  of  his  good  will. 

And  now  the-  fatal  hour  being  come,  about  nine 
o'clock  he  was  brought  out  of  the  Tower,  carry- 
ing a  red  crofj  in  his  hand,  and  often  1'fting  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven.  A  woman  meeting  him  with, 
a  cup  of  wine,  he  refufed  it,  faying,  "  Chrift  at 
his  paflion  drank  no  wine,  but  gaul  and  vinegar." 
Another  woman  came  crying  and  demanded  fome 
papers  fhe  faid  (he  had  left  in  his  hands  when  he 
was  lord-chancellor  ;•  to  whom  he  faid,  "  Good 
woman,  have  patience  but  for  an  hour,  and  the 
king  will  rid  me  of  the  care  I  have  for  thofe  pa- 
pers, and  every  thing  elfe."  Another  woman  fol- 
lowed him,  crying,  he  had  done  her  much  wrong 
when  he  was  lord-chancellor  ;  to  whom  he  faid, 
"  I  very  well  remember  the  caufe,  and  if  I  were  to- 
decide  it  now,  I  fhould  make  the  fame  decree."1 
When  he  came  to  the  fcaffbld,  it  feem'd  ready  to 
fall ;  whereupon  he  faid,  merrily,  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, "  Pray,  Sir,  fee  me  fafe  up  ;  and  as  to  my 
coming  down,'  let  me  fhift  for  myfelf."  Then  he 
defired  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  and  bear  witnefs 
he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  catholic  church,  a  faith- 
ful fervant  both  to  God  and  the  king.  He  repeated 
the  miferere  pfalm  kneeling,  with  much  devotion  ; 
and  the  executioner  asking  him  forgivenefs,  he 
kifled  him,  and  faid,  "  Pluck  up  thy  fpirits  man, 
and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thiiie  office ;  my  neck  is 
very  Ihort,  take  heed  therefore  thou  ftrike  not 
awry,  for  faving  thine  honefty."  Laying  his  head 

upon 
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upon  the  block,  he  bid  the  executioner  ftay  till  he 
had  put  his  beard  afide,  for  that  had  committed  no 
treafon,  upon  which,  at  one  blow  of  the  axe  his 
head  was  fevered  from  his  body. 

This  was  the  tragical  end  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
whofe  great  accomplimments  rendered  him  an  orna- 
ment to  his  country,  and  who  for  his  integrity,  his 
fortitude,  his  incorruptible  fpint,  arid  generous 
contempt  of  riches  and  external  honours,  was 
equal  to  the  moft  celebrated  characters  of  antient 
Greece  or  Rome. 

His  perfon  was  «f  the  middle  ftature,  and  well 
proportioned,  his  complexion  fair,  and  his  coun- 
tenance chearful,  expreffing  the  temper  of  his 
mind. 

He  was  an  author  of  great  repute,  for  the  time 
in  which  he  flourifhed,  but  his  Utopia  alone  pre- 
i'erves  its  eiteem  with  the  learned. 

*#*  Authorities.  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
Mr.  Roper,  in  the  Mufeum,  Harleian,  M.  S.  S. 
No.  7030.  Hoddefdon's  life  of  More.  Dr.  War- 
ner's, dltto-t  Biog.  Britan.  Jortin's  life  of  Eraf- 
inus. 
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THE  LIFE   OF 

JOHN      FISHER 

BISHOP  of  ROCHESTER. 

[A.  D.  1459,  to  1535.] 

::  VllJ    1  t    .w 

T-HE  memoirs  of  this  illuftrious  prelate  are 
fo  clofely  connected  with  thofe  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  that  the  omiflion  of  fome  account 
of  a  fellow-fufFercr  in  the  fame  caufe,  would  not 
-only  create  a  chafm  in  the  hiftorical  events  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but  might  miflead  the  reader 
into  an  opinion,  that  Sir  Thomas  was  the  fole 
vi&im  to  the  king's  difappointment  and  rage 
on  the  contefted  points  of  his  divorce,  and  fu- 
j»remacy. 

JOHN  FISHER,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  of 
Beverly,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1459,  an^  ^is  fatner  dying  while  he  was  very 
young,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  to  his 
mother ;  who  being  informed  of  the  difpofition  he 
difcovered  for  learning,  while  under  the  tuition  of 
the  JPrieft  of  the  Collegiate  church  of  Beverly, 
relblved  to  bring  him  up  to  the  church,  and  with 
this  view  fent  him  to  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge 
in  1484.  His  friends  were  not  difappointed  in 
their  expectations,  for  in  1491,  he  was  admitted 
mafter  of  arts,  and  in  1495,  was  fo  eminent  for 
his  learning  and  his  moral  conduct,  that  he  wras 
appointed  one  of  the  proctors -of  the  univerfity,  and 
elected  mafter  of  Michael-houfe,  the  -college  in 

which 
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which  he  had  taken  his  degrees.  In  1501,  he 
went  through  his  public  exercifes  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  divinity  with  fuch  uncommon  credit, 
that  his  reputation  was  thereby  confiderably  in- 
creafed,  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  office  of 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfifey. 

At  this  time,  Prince  Arthur,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Henry  VII.  was  living  ;  and  Prince  Henry  (after- 
wards Henry  VIII.)  being  defigned  for  an  eccle- 
fiaftic,  was  put  under  the  tutocfhip  of  Dr.  Fifher, 
who  by  this  favourable  opportunity,  was  introduced 
to  MargaretJ  (the  famous  Gountefs  of  Richmond) 
and  mother  of  Henry  VII.  a  lady  eminent  for  her 
piety,  her  exemplary  virtues,  and  her  literary  ta- 
lents ;  the  countefs  foon  difcerned  the  great  merit 
of  Dr.  Fiftier,  and  in  confequence,  appointed  him 
to  be  her  chaplain  and  confelTor,  in  which  ftation. 
he  fo  entirely  gained  her  efieem,  that  in  all  her 
worldly,  as  well  as  fpiritual  concerns,  fhe  acted 
under  his  advice  and  direction.  The  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  foon  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  con- 
fidence, for  in  1502,  by  Fiflier's  recommendation, 
the  counteis  founded  two  perpetual  divinity  lec- 
tures, one  at  Oxford  and  the  other  at  Cambridge  : 
of  the  latter  Dr.  Fifher  was  appointed  the  nrft 
divinity  profellbr.  In  1504,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  fee  of  Rochefter,  and  it  is  greatly  to  his  ho- 
nour, that  though  it  was  the  leaft  valuable  of  any 
of  the  bifhoprics  at  that  time,  he  never  would 
change  it  for  a  better. 

On  the  2Qth  of  June  1509,  death  deprived  the 
good  prelate,  of  his,  and  the  public's  royal  benefac- 
trefs,  whofe  numerous  a£ts  of  liberality,  all  cal- 
culated to  ferve  the  caufe  of  piety  and  literature, 
have  tranfmitted  her  memory  to  the  prefent  gene- 
ration. Amongft  many  others,  her  foundations 
of  Chrift's  and  St.  John's  colleges  in  Cambridge*, 
are  Jailing  monuments  of  her  well  directed  muni- 
ficence ; 
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ikence  :  fhe  lived  to  fee  the  firft  perfected  in  1508; 
and  the  latter  was  completed  under  the  pious  care 
of  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter  in  1516.  We  have 
an  anecdote  of  this  lady  on  record,  which  as  it 
-ftrongly  marks  the  religious  fpirit  of  the  times, 
and  accounts  for  that  refolute  zeal,  which  infpired 
the  belt  of  men  with  fuch  enthufiaftic  fortitude, 
that  they  would  fuffer  every  hardship  for  the  fake 
of  the  religion  they  profefled,  deferves  a  place,  in 
the  life  of  our  celebrated  martyr,  who  might  pof- 
fibly  'be  animated  by  fuch  examples  to  perfift 
even  unto  death,  in  thofe  tenets,  which  he  believed 
to  be  the  dictates  of  his  confcience. 

This  illuftrious  lady,  who  by  her  birth,  and 
her  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Richmond,  was 
related  to  thirty  kings  and  queens  within  the 
fourth  degree  of  blood,  or  affinity,  often  declared, 
that,  <c  on  condition  the  princes  of  ehriftendom. 
•would  combine  themfelves,  and  march  againft 
their  common  enemy  the  Turks,  fhe  would  moft 
•willingly  attend  them,  and  be  their  laundrefs  in 
the  camp." 

The  bifhop  of  Rochellerin  1512,  was  nominat- 
ed to  attend  the  lateran  council,  at  Rome,  as  it  ap- 
pears by  the  archives  of  St.  John's  College,  but  it  Is 
moft  probable  that  the  infpedlion  of  the  building  of 
this  feminary  of  learning  prevented  the  journey, 
even  after  he  had  obtained  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  moft  eminent  men  in  Italy ;  though 
fome  have  alllgned  this  event,  to  a  difguft  taken 
by  cardinal  Wolfey,  to  our  pious  prelate,  who  at 
this  time,  openly  exclaimed  againft  the  cardinal's 
pomp  and  haughtinefs,  at  a  fynod  of  bifhops. 
Fifher  however,  continued  in  favour  with  the  king, 
till  1527,  which  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have 
done,  if  Wolfey  had  marked  him  out  as  a  danger- 
ous enemy. 

In 
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In  that  year,  the  king  queftioned  Fifher,  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  queen 
Catherine,  and  the  bifhop  with  his  ufual  free- 
dom and  integrity,  declared  it  to  be  legal  in  the 
fight  of  God  and  man,  from  which  opinion  he 
never  would  depart ;  and  fuch  was  the  fame  of  his 
learning  and  probity  in  foreign  countries,  that 
Henry  found  himfelf  more  embarrafled  by  the  de- 
ference paid  to  the  bifhop's  decifion,  than  even  by 
the  procraftinations  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  he 
therefore  now  began  to  withdraw  his  favour  from 
his  old  preceptor,  and  moft  probably  to  meditate 
his  deftru£tion. 

The  firft  occafion  that  offered,  the  courtiers  as 
ufual  began  the  quarrel  for  their  m-after.  In  the 
parliament,  which  met  November  3,  1529,  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  lords  for  fup- 
prefling  the  leffer  monafteries,  which  the  bifhop 
oppofed  with  much  warmth,  when  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  very  tartly  reproved  him,  faying,  "  My 
lord  of  Rochefter,  many  of  thefe  words  might 
have  been  well  fpared  :  but  it  is  often  feen,  that 
the  greateft  cjerks  are  not  always  the  wifc-ft  men," 
to  which  Fifher  replied,  "  My  lord,  I  do  not  re- 
member any  fools  in  my  tirm,  that  have  proved 
great  clerks."  Complaint  was  made  to  the  king 
of  the  bifhop's  behaviour,  who  for  the  firft  time 
Iternly  rebuked  him,  and  commanded  him  to  ufe 
more  temperate  language  in  future. 

But  another  circumftance  created  the  bifhop 
many  enemies,  which  was  his  violent  zeal  againit 
Luther  and  his  followers,  for  not  content  with 
preaching  againft  this  reformer,  he  wrote,  a  vin- 
dication of  king  Henry's  book,  entitled,  An  af- 
fertion  of  the  Jeven  facramcnts  again/I  Martin 
Luther-,  which  had  been  fairly  refuted  by  Luther; 
but  for  which  the  pope  had  given  the  king  the 
title  of  «  defender  of  the  faun."  "  A  title," 

VOL.  I.  F  fay« 
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fays  the  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  Horace  Wai- 
pole,  "  which,  by  a  fingular  felicity  in  the  word- 
ing of  it,  fuited  Henry  equally  well,  when  he 
burned  papifts  or  proteitants, — it  fuited  each  of 
his  daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth, — it  fitted  the 
martyr  Charles,  and  the  profligate  Charles, — the 
Romifh  James,  and  the  Calvinift  William, — and 
at  laft  feemed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  weak  head 
of  high-church  Ann." 

The  bifhop  likewife  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Thomas  More,  feized  a.11  the  books  of  Luthe'r- 
anifm,  as  well  as  thofe  containing  any  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Wickliffites  or  Lollards,  and 
punifhed  thofe  in  his  diocefe,  who  followed  the 
errors  as  he  called  them,  of  thofe  arch-heretics, 
Wickliff  and  Luther. 

In  1530,  he  efcaped  two -private  attempts  upon 
his  life,  for  one  Richard  Roufe  came  into  the 
kitchen,  and  while  the  bifhop's  cook  went  out 
to  fetch  him  fome  drink,  took  that  opportunity  to 
put  poifon  in  the  gruel,  which  was  preparing 
for  the  family  dinner.  Fortunately  for  the  bifhop 
he  was  indifpofed  and  did  not  eat  of  the  mefs,  but 
of  feventeen  perfons  who  partook  of  it,  two  died, 
and  the  reft  were  never  reftored  to  perfect  heaLh. 
Upon  this  occafion,  an  adt  of  parliament  was  made, 
which  declared  poifoning  to  be  high  treafon,  and 
though  it  was  after  the  facT:,  yet  Roufe  fuffered 
the  punifhment  enacted  ;  for  he  was  boiled  to 
death,  in  Smithfield  :  at  another  time,  a  bullet 
was  fired  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Thames, 
which  pierced  through  the  fide  of  his  houfe  at 
L/ambeth,  and  came  very  near  his  ftudy,  where  he 
pafled  moft  of  his  time :  therefore,  warned  as  he 
thought  of  the  defigns  of  his  enemies,  he  retired 
to  Rochefter. 

But  in  the  year   1531,  when  the  queftion  of 

giving  the  king  the  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the 
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church  was  agitated  in  the  convocation,  the 
bifhop  oppofed  it,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and 
when  he  found  it  likely  to  pafs,  he  moved  for  an 
amendment,  by  adding  thefe  words,  "  fo  far  as 
is  lawful  by  the  law  of  Chrift  j"  and  thefe  words 
being  accordingly  annexed,  by  the  votes  of  a  ma- 
jority, Henry  was  highly  exafperated  againit 
Fifher,  and  from  this  time,  his  agents  fought  all 
opportunities  to  ruin  him.  The  bifhop  too  foon. 
gave  them  an  opportunity,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
many  deluded  perfons,  who  gave  credit  to  the 
pretended  trances,  and  holy  infpirations  of  the 
Maid  of  Kent,  and  as  amongft  other  things,  fhe 
prophefied,  that  if  the  king  perfifted  in  the  divorce 
and  married  another  wife,  he  would  not  long  fur- 
vive  it :  the  bifhop,  who  warmly  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  queen  Catherine,  confented  to  an  inter- 
courfe  with  her,  upon  which  fecretary  Cromwell 
who  was  his  friend  apprifed  him  of  his  danger, 
advifed  him  to  defift  from  his  imprudent  encourage- 
ment of  this  impofture,  and  to  write  to  the  king 
acknowledging  his  fault,  and  imploring  his  par- 
don ;  but  inftead  of  this,  the  bifhop  avowed  his 
belief  of  the  piety  and  integrity  of  the  Maid  Of 
Kent.  Cromwell  renewed  his  remonftranees 
aguinft  his  conduclina  fecond  letter,  and  told  him  if 
he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  he  would  certainly  be 
found  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  and  the 
bifhop  itill  refuting  to  fubmit,  he  was  accordingly 
tried,  and  with  five  others  found  guilty  of  having 
concealed  from  the  king  the  fpeeches  Elizabeth 
Barton  had  made  relative  to  his  majefty :  he  was 
condemned  to  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the 
king,  and  to  be  imprifoned  during  his  pleafure  : 
but  he  was  releafed,  on  paying  a  fine  of  300 /.  as 
for  the  maid  of  Kent,  fhe  and  the  monks  her  ac- 
complices were  executed  at  Tyburn,  where  fhe 
confefled  her  impoftures,  and  a  carnal  intimacy 
F  2  with 
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with  the  monks,  who,  flie  faid,  had  impofed  upon 
her  ignorance. 

During  the  fame  feflion  of  parliament,  in  which 
thofe  who  had  countenanced  this  woman  were  at- 
tainted, the  aft  was  pafled  annulling  the  king's 
marriage  with  Catherine,  and  confirming  his 
marriage  with  Ann  Boleyn  ;  an  oath  was  taken  by 
both  houfes,  of  allegiance  to  the  heirs  of  the 
king's  bcdy,  by  his  moll  dear  and  entirely  beloved 
lawful  wife  queen  Ann,  begotten,  and  to  be  be- 
gotten, £?V.  Inftead  of  taking  this  oath,  the 
biftiop  withdrew  to  his  houfe  at  Rochefter,  where 
in  about  four  days,  he  received  orders  from  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  attend  him,  and  the 
other  cornmiilioners  wno  were  authorifed  to  ad- 
minifter  the  oath  at  Lambeth  :  he  appeared  to  the 
fummons,  but  after  confidering  the  oath  five  days, 
abfolutely  refufed  to  take  it,  and  was  thereupon 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  26th  of  April 

J534- 

The  general  concern  exprefled  by  perfons  of  the 

firft  rank  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  imprifonment 
of  this  worthy  prelate,  induced  the  principal 
members  of  the  king's  council  to  vifit  him  in  the 
Tower,  and  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  re- 
concile him  to  the  oath,  but  in  vain  j  all  that 
they  could  obtain  from  him  was,  that  he  would 
fwear  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  to  the  fucceffion, 
but  not  to  the  illegality  of  the  marriage  with  queen 
Catherine.  In  this  refolution,  Fifher  and  his  il- 
luUrious  fel'low-prifoner  Sir  Thomas  More  remain- 
ed inflexible;  at  the  fame  time  keeping  up  a 
friendly  correspondence  by  letters,  animating  each 
other  to  perievere  in  obeying  what  they  adjudged  to 
be  the  law  of  God,  in  preference  to  the  king's 
will  and  pleafure..  Archbimop  Cranmer  was  the 
only  man  in  the  council,  who  declared  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  accept  their 

conceffions 
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conceflions  with  refpecl  to  the  fuqccfllon,  without 
troubling  them  on  the  other  points,  for  To  great  an 
opinion    had    the  archbifhop  of   their  influence, 
that  in  his  letter  to  Cromwell  upon  this  occafion, 
he  writes,  "  if  they  once  fwear  to  the  fucceflion, 
it  will  quiet  the  kingdom,  for  they  acknowledging 
it,  all  other  perfons   will  acquiefce  and  fubmit  to 
their  judgements  :"    but  tha  king  who  made  it  a 
rule  to  {hew  no  mercy  to  thofe  who  oppofed  his 
arbitrary  will ;  as  foon   as  the  parliament  met  in 
November  1534,  took  care  to  have  him  attainted 
for  refufing  the  oath  required  by  the  act  of  fuc- 
ceflion, and  his  bimopric  was  declared  void  from 
the  2d   of  January    1535.     During    his   confine- 
ment, he  was  treated  very  unkindly,  by  the  king's 
exprefs  orders,  being  hardly  allowed  the  necdlarics 
of  life.     It  is  highly  probable,  the  tyrant  expected, 
that    ill  ufage,    combining  with  old  age,    would 
have  taken  him  oft"  in   the  courfe  of  a  year's  iin- 
prifonment;    and  have  fpared   him  the  fhame   or" 
putting  to  death,    his  venerable    tutor ;    but   the 
vigour  of  his  conftitution   furmounting  all   hard- 
fliips,  the  royal  barbarian  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  meaneft  of  all  ftratagems  to  accom- 
plifh   his  deftruction,  which   he  had  vowed  from 
the  initant  he  received  the   news  that  pope  Paul 
III.    in    confideration   of  his    eminent    piety,  his 
learning,  his  liberality  to  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  faithful  attachment  to  his  religion, 
had  created  him  a  cardinal,  by  the  title  of  Cardi- 
nal Prieft  of  St.  Vitalis  :  this  event  happened  in 
May,    and    Henry  was    fo   exafperated,    that   he 
Itri&ly  prohibited  bringing  the  hat  into  his  domi- 
nions, which  was    thereupon  ftopt  at  Calais ;  at 
the  fame  time,  Cromwell  was  fent  to  the  Tower, 
to  found  the    bifhop   upon  this  fubject,    and  to 
difcover   if  he  had    folicited    this    new    honour. 
Fifhcr   who  was    totally    ignorant  of    what    had 
J*    3.  parted 
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pafTed  upon  hating  this  queftion  put  by  Cromwell, 
«'  my  lord  of  Rochefter,  what  would  you  fay,  if 
the  pope  fhould  fend  you  a  cardinal's  hat ;  would 
you  accept  it  ?"  immediately  made  the  following 
modeft  and  artlefs  reply,  "  Sir,  I  know  myfelf  to 
be  fo  far  unworthy  of  any  fuch  dignity,  that  I 
think  of  nothing  lefs  ;  but  if  any  fuch  thing  fhould 
happen,  allure  yourfelf  I  fhould  improve  that  fa- 
vour to  the  beft  advantage  that  I  could,  in  a/lift- 
ing the  holy  catholic  church  of  Chrift,  and  in 
that  refpecl:,  I  would  receive  it  upon  my  knees." 
When  this  anfv/er  was  reported  to  Henry,  he  ex- 
claimed with  great  vehemence,  "  Yea,  is  he  fo 
liifty  ?  well,  let  the  pope  fend  him  a  hat  when  he 
will,  mother  of  God,  he  fhall  wear  it  on  his 
fnoulders  then,  for  I  will  leave  him  never  a  head 
to  fet  it  on."  The  fnare  was  now  laid  to  deftroy 
the  unfortunate  bifhop,  the  folicitor  Rich  Was 
fent  to  the  Tower  from  the  king,  to  draw  him  into 
difcourfe  upon  the  fubjecl:  of  the  fupremacy  ;  he 
accordingly  reprefented  to  Fifher,  that  the  king, 
for  the  better  fatisfa&ion  of  his  own  confcience, 
had  fent  him  privately  to  know  his  opinion  con- 
cerning it,  afluring  him  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
name  of  his  royal  mafter,  that  no  peril  or  trouble 
fhould  enfue  from  declaring  his  free  fentiments  : 
on  this  affurance,  the  bifhop  declared  to  Rich, 
that  the  title  was  unlawful,  and  that  the  king 
could  not  take  it,  without  endangering  his  foul." 
On  this  declaration,  he  was  tried,  and  it  being 
produced  in  evidence  againfl  him  by  Rich,  he, 
was  convicted  of  high  treafon,  upon  that  part  of 
the  ftatute  concerning  the  fucceflion,  which  made 
it  treafon,  to  deprive  the  king,  the  queen, 
or  their  heirs  apparent,  of  any  of  the  dignities, 
ftyles,  or  names  appertaining  to  their  royal  eitates  ; 
the  fupremacy  which  he  had  declared  unlawful 
being;  one.  It  was  in  vain,  that  the  bifhop  re- 
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lated  r.he  confidential  manner  in  which  Rich  came 
to  him  ;  that  he  pleaded  his  right  to  give  his  ad- 
vice when  commanded  in  the  name  of  the  king ; 
very  juftly  obferving,  that  the  itatute  mentioned 
malicioujly  denying,  which  could  by  no  means  be 
conftrued  to  affe£l  him  ;  all  his  arguments  were 
lofled  upon  a  court  and  jury,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  a  mercilefs  tyrant ;  fentence  of  death 
was  pafled  upon  him  on  the  lyth  of  June,  in  the 
ufual  form,  but  by  warrant  from  the  king,  it  was 
changed  to  decapitation. 

After  his  condemnation,  his  behaviour  was  con- 
iiftent  with  the  great  character  he  had  always 
maintained  :  it  was  pious,  refolute,  and  chearful, 
neither  repining  at  the  manifeft  injuftice  of  his 
fentence,  nor  courting  applaufe  by  exulting  at 
the  approach  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  ©n 
the  22d  of  June,  the  lieutenant  .of  the  Tower, 
informed  him  at  five  in  the  morning,  that  he 
was  to  fuffer  that  day,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
after  thanking  the  officer  for  his  intelligence,  he 
fiept  very  found  for  two  hours,  after  which  he  rofe 
with  a  chearful  countenance,  drefled  himfelf  with 
unufual  neatnefs,  obferving  to  his  fervant,  that  it 
was  his  marriage  day,  and  calmly  refigned  himfelf 
to  his  hard  fate  :  he  was  fo  extremely  weak,  that 
the  warders  of  the  Tower  were  obliged  to  carry 
him  in  a  chair  to  the  fcaffold  on  Tower-hill, 
where  he  was  beheaded,  and  the  next  day  his 
head  was  fixed  upon  London-bridge. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  yyth  year  of  his  age,  this 
moft  eminent  prelate  :  whofe  tragical  death  left  a 
foul  blot  on  the  judicial  proceedings  of  this  king- 
dom. He  is  reprefented  to  us,  with  refpeft  to  his 
perfon,  as  a  very  tall,  comely,  robuft  man,  but 
greatly  emaciated  in  the  decline  of  life.  His  cha- 
radter  has  been  already  given,  but  the  teftimony  of 
F  4  Erafmus 
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Erafmus  is  too  confiderable  to  be  omitted  ;  "  he 
was  a  man  of  the  higheft  integrity,  of  profound 
learning,  incredible  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  un- 
common greatnefs  of  foul." 

He  was  the  author  of  fevpral  theological  and 
controversial  tracts  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  of  no 
repute  in  the  prefent  times;  but  his  opinion  of  the 
king's  marriage,  in  a  letter  to  T.  Wolfey,  printed 
in  the  collection  of  records  at  the  end  of  the  fecond 
volume  of  Collier's  eccleiiaftical  hiftory,  merits 
the  notice  of  the  curious. 

The  b'tfhop  of  Rochefter's  life  fhould  have  pre- 
ceded that  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  fufFered 
near  a  month  before  him,  but  as  Sir  Thomas  was 
the  immediate  fuccelfor  of  Wolfey  in  the  high 
office  of  chancellor,  the  reader  will  excufe  a  fmall 
deviation  from  our  profeffed  plan,  in  favour  of 
fuch  an  hiftorical  connexion. 


%*  Authorities.  Biog.  Britan.  Bailey's  life 
of  Fiiher.  Waipole's  catalogue  of  royal  and 
noble  authors.  Burnet's  hiftory  of  the  reforma.- 
tion,  &c. 
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THOMAS     CROMWELL, 

EARL    OF    ESSEX. 

[A.  D.  1498,  to  1540.] 

*"pHE  Perfians  have  a  fable  written  by  one  ot 
•*•  their  moft  celebrated  poets,  in  which  the  pine 
tree,  and  the  cotton  fhrub,  are  brought  together, 
difputing  the  pre-eminen.ce  ;  the  tree  claims  it  on- 
account  of  its  height,  ana  up-right  pofition,  and 
refle£ts  on  the  cotton  fhrub,  as  contemptible,  on 
account  of  its.diminutivenefs  ;  but  the  fhrub  gets 
the  better  in  the  argument,  in  confideration  of  its 
valuable  produce  -y  thereby  conveying  this  moral: 
"  that  men  are  not  to  be  efteemed  according  to 
their  birth,  or  appearance,  but  according  to  the 
excellence  of  their  qualities ;  and  as,  in  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  lights,  the  memorable  perfon  we  are 
about  to  treat  of,  will  be  held  among  the  meaneft  j 
fo,  in  the  latter,  where  actions  alone  are  connder- 
ed,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  rated  among  the  moft 
exalted  of  oar  Englifh  worthies. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  was  the  fon  of  a  black- 
fmith,  and  born  at  Putney,  about  the  year  14.98  ; 
in  which  place,  he  received  all  the  education  be 
ever  had,  being  taught  to  read  and  write  at  the 
panfh  fchool  ;  where  he  acquired  Latin  enough  to 
underftand  his  Creed  and  Pater-nofter.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that,  in  his  latter  days,  his  fa- 
ther turned  brewer  3  and  that,  upon  his  mother's 
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being  left  a  widow,  fhe  married  a  fecond  hufband, 
who  was  a  fheerman  in  London  ;  but  this  perfon's 
name  is  no  where  recorded,  neither  is  there  any 
certainty  as  to  the  Chriftian  name  of  Cromwell's 
own  father. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  fon  of  fuch  pa- 
rents could  have  a  very  confiderable  inheritance ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  morally  certain  that  Cromwell 
derived  nothing  from  his,  befides  a  robuft  and 
healthful  conftitution ;  however,  as  he  grew  up, 
rinding  in  himfelf  a  great  propenftty  to  travelling, 
he  went  into  foreign  countries  ;  and,  if  we  may 
credit  Mr.  Lloyd,  author  of  the  British  Worthies, 
was  retained  as  a  clerk  or  fecretary  to  the  Englifli 
factory  at  Antwerp  ;  but  that  office  being  too  great 
a  confinement,  he  ardently  wifhed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid  of  it ;  and,  in  1510,  one  offered;, 
which  fuited  with  the  bent  of  his  inclinations. 

There  had  been,  for  many  years,  a  famous  gild 
of  our   lady,    in   the   church   of  St.    Botolph,  at 
Bofton  in  Lincolnfhire,  to  which  feveral  popes  had 
granted  very  confiderable  indulgences ;    and,    in 
thofe   days   of    ignorance  and    fuperftition,    fuch 
things  were  fo  highly  valued  by  the  people  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  lifters  and  brethren  of  the  gild  were 
very  anxious  to  have  them  renewed  by  Julius  II. 
who  then  prefided  in  St.  Peter's  chair  ;  for  which; 
purpofe  they  difpatched  two  menengers  to  Rome, 
with  a  large  fum  of  money,  to  be  diftributed,  by 
them,  as  they  fhould  fin<l  their  intereft  required. 
Thefe  taking' Antwerp  in  their  route,  there  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Cromwell ;  and,  perceiving 
he  was  much  better  qualified  to  obtain  what  they 
defired  from  the  court  of  Rome,  than  they  were 
themfelves,  they   prevailed  on  him  to  accompany 
them  thither.      The   confequence   of  this    union 
was.  very   favourable.      Cromwell    coming   with 
them  to  the  apoftolic  feat,,  immediately  fet  about 
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enquiring  into  the  chara&er  of  the  reigning  fove- 
reign  ;  and  rinding  that  he  was  a  very  great  epi- 
cure, he  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  that  foible, 
in  order  to  procure  the  grant  which  his  compa- 
nions fought  for ;  accordingly,  having  caufed  fome 
very  curious  jellies  to  be  made,  after  the  Englifh. 
fafhion,  then  unknown  in  Italy,  he  prefented 
them  to  the  pope  ;  and  thefe  delicacies  fo  highly 
pleafed  the  holy  father,  that  without  hefitation,  he 
granted  the  Englifh  commiflaries,  the  indulgences 
they  required. 

After  this  tranfa£tion,  the  account  of  Crom- 
well's conduit  in  Italy,  is  very  imperfect  ;  we  only 
know,  that,  during  his  ftay  in  that  country,  he 
ferved  under  the  famous  duke  of  Bourbon,  being 
prefent  at  the  facking  of  Rome ;  and  that  he  af- 
fifted  John  RufTel,  efq;  afterwards  Sir  John,  and 
earl  of  Bedford,  in  making  his  efcape  from  Bolog- 
na, when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  betrayed  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  French,  while  he  was  tranf- 
a<£ting  a  fecret  commiilion  for  his  mafter,  king 
Henry  VIII.  and  by  this  good  office  he  acquired  a  , 
friend  who  was  of  great  fervice  to  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  England.  It  is  faid  that  Cromwell,  in 
his  journey  to  and  from  Rome,  gave  a  wonderful 
inftance  of  his  extraordinary  application  and  me- 
mory, by  learning  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Tefta- 
ment,  juft  then  publifhed,  under  the  direction  of 
Erafmus,  by  heart.  But  there  is  an  inftance  of 
his  gratitude,  which,  though  it  happened  fome 
years  after,  we  muft  not  omit  to  mention  in  this 
-place,  as  it  will  throw  a  great  light  upon  his  cir- 
cumftances,  while  he  travelled,  or  rather  wander- 
ed up  and  down,  upon  the  continent. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Cafti- 
glioni  in  Italy,  Cromwell  was  reduced  to  the  ut- 
moft  poverty  and  diftrefs,  being  deftitute  of  the 
common  necefTariefi  of  life  3  in  which  deplorable 
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condition  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Florence  ;  hers 
one  Frefcobald,  a  very  rich  and  eminent  merchant, 
meeting  Cromwell  one  day  by  chance,  and  ob- 
ferving  he  was  a  foreigner,  in  diftrefs,  enquired 
into  his  circumftances  ;  found  he  was  an  ingenious 
and  deferving  man,  and  was  fo  wrought  upon  by 
compaffion  for  the  fufferings  of  his  fellow  creature, 
and  a  generous  regard  for  merit,  that  he  not  only 
equipped  Cromwell  with  cloaths,  but  made  him  a 
prefent  of  a  horfe,  and  fixteen  ducats  in  gold,  to 
defray  his  expences  into  his  own  country.  Fref- 
cobald, being  afterwards  reduced  to  poverty, 
came  over  to  England,  (where  he  had  confiderable 
dealings,)  in  order  to  recover  the  fum  of  one  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  ducats,  which  were  due  to  him 
from  feveral  perfons.  The  lord  Cromwell  finding 
him  out,  affifted  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  due, 
and  not  only  repaid  him  the  fixteen  ducats  above- 
mentioned,  but  gave  him  fixteen  hundred  more,  to 
make  up  his  former  lofies. 

Thus,  we  fee,  by  whatever  means  our  adven- 
turer contrived  to  get  abroad,  he  was  but  very 
little  the  better  for  it,  with  regard  to  his  immediate 
circumftances  ;  yet  may  it  be  truly  faid,  that  Crom- 
well, in  his  travels,  laid  the  foundation  cf  that 
fortune  which  he  fubfequently  enjoyed  >  for  being 
a  man  of  great  diligence,  and  having  a  natural  in- 
clination for  ftate  affairs,  he  toolc  care  to  inform 
himfelf  of  the  feveral  laws,  cuftoms,  and  govern- 
ments of  the  nations  he  had  vifited  ;  and  acquired 
fo  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  German,  French, 
and  Italian  languages,  that,  when  he  came  back 
into  England,  he  could  fpeak  them  fluently,  and 
write  them  with  correctnefs  ^  thefe  valuable  ac- 
complifhments  foon  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  cardinal  Wolfey  j  and  we  find  Cromwell 
was  in  that  minifter's  fervice  in  1522  ;  who,  on 
account  of  his  great  abilities,  and  equal  induftry, 
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made  him  his  folicitor,  and  frequently  employed 
him  in  affairs  of  the  utmoft  delicacy  and  impor- 
tance. Cromwell,  was  the  cardinal's  principal 
inftrument  in  founding  the  two  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Ipfwich  :  as  he  was,  alfo,  in  fuppreffing  the 
fmall  monafteries  which  Henry  VIII.  allotted  for 
the  compleating  and  endowing  thofe  feminaries. 

But  nothing  does  fo  great  an  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Cromwell,  as  his  fidelity  and  gratitude 
to  his  mafter  Wolfey,  when  that  minifter  fell  into 
difgrace,  to  whom  he  never  failed  in  the  fmalleft 
circumftance  of  affection  and  refpect,  but  got  into 
parliament  (in  thofe  days  a  thing  not  very  difficult) 
purpofely  to  defend  his  caufe  againft  his  enemies  ; 
and  he  did  it  with  fo  much  ftrength  of  reafon  and 
eloquence,  that  no  treafon  could  be  laid  to  the 
cardinal's  charge  :  by  this  means,  indeed,  Crom- 
well derived  great  advantages  to  himfelf;  for 
Henry,  ever  on  the  watch  for  able  people  to  ferve 
him,  without  confidering  what  they  might  be  in 
ether  particulars,  took  notice  of  a  fervant  who 
could  fo  boldly  and  fuccefsfully  aflert  the  caufe  of 
his  degraded  mafter;  and,  upon  the  diflblution  of 
the  cardinal's  houfhold,  took  Cromwell  into  his 
own  fervice,  though  not  without  the  additional 
recommendation  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Hales,  mafter 
of  the  rolls,  and  Sir  John  Ruflel,  already  men- 
tioned, who  had  reprefented  him  as  thefitteft  per- 
fon  to  manage  the  difputes  which  then  fubfifted 
between  the  king  of  England  and  the  pope  ;  and 
being  thus  introduced  at  court,  he  foon  acquired 
a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  king's  favour  and  con- 
fidence. 

Cromwell  in  his  religious  fentimenls,  was 
known  to  be  a  favourer  of  the  reformation  ;  aud 
having  already  been  acceffary  to  the  demolition 
of  fome  religious  houfes,  his  enemies,  and  the 
clergy  in  particular,  loudly  exclaimed  againft  his 
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promotion,  but  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  win 
them  over,  hq  feon  widened  the  breach,  by  mak- 
ing the  king  acquainted  with  an  important  fecret 
refpe&ing  them,  which  he  had  difcovered  while  he 
was  at  Rome  :  the  new  favourite  told  his  majefty, 
that  his  authority  was  abufed  within  his  own 
realm,  by  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  who  being 
fworn  to  him,  were  afterwards  difpenfed  from  their 
oath,  and  fworn  a-new  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome ; 
fo  that  he  was  but  half  their  king,  and  they  but 
half  his  fubje&s  ;  which,  as  Cromwell  juftly  ob- 
lerved,  was  derogatory  to  his  crown,  and  altoge- 
ther prejudicial  to  the  common  laws  of  his  king- 
dom ;  declaring  withal,  that  his  majefty  might  ac- 
cumulate to  himfelf  great  riches,  nay,  as  much  as 
all  the  clergy  in  England  were  worth,  if  he  pleafed 
to  take  the  occafion  which  now  offered.  This 
was  a  propofal  the  king  readily  liftened  to,  and  ap- 
proving entirely  of  his  advice,  he  afked  Cronawell 
if  he  could  confirm  what  he  faid  j  who  anfwered, 
he  could,  to  a  certainty ;  and  thereupon  fhewed 
his  majefty  the  oath  which  the  prelates  took  to  the 
head  of  the  church  at  their  confecration ;  wherein 
they  fwore  to  help,  retain  and  defend,  againft  all 
men  ;  the  popedom  of  Rome ;  the  rules  of  the 
holy  fathers  j  the  regalities  of  St.  Peter,  &c. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  agreeable  fuch  a  dif- 
covery,  which  promifed  a  new  fource  of  wealth, 
muft  have  been  to  Henry,  accordingly  in  the  tranf- 
port  of  his  joy,  he  embraced  Cromwell,  and  that 
no  time  might  be  loft,  the  convocation  being  then 
fitting,  he  took  the  royal  fignet  from  his  finger, 
and  fent  Cromwell  with  it,  to  acquaint  the  clergy 
that  they  had  all  fallen  into  a  premunire.  The 
new  minifter  thus  deputed  from  the  king,  placed 
himfelf  among  the  bifhops,  and  filence  being  com- 
manded, after  enlarging  upon  the  extent  of  the 
regal  authority,  and  the  obedience  due  to  that,  and 
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the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  told  them,  the  cler- 
gy had  violated  both,  by  acknowledging  the  le- 
gantine  power  of  Wolfey  in  England,  and  by 
their  oaths  to  the  pope,  which  were  contrary  to 
the  allegiance  they  had  fworn  to  their  fovereign, 
whereby  they  had  forfeited  to  the  crown  all  their 
goods,  .  chattels,  lands,  pofleflions  and  livings. 
The  bifhops,  hearing  this,  were  not  a  little 
frightened  and  aftonifhed,  and  at  firft  attempted  to 
excufe  themfelves,  and  deny  the  fa<5l :  but,  after 
Cromwell  had  {hewn  them  the  very  copy  of  the 
oath  they  took  to  the  pope  at  their  coniecration, 
the  matter  was  fo  plain,  they  could  fay  no  more 
againft  it :  fo,  to  be  quit  of  the  premunire  by  adt 
of  parliament,  the  two  provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York  were  forced  to  make  the  king  a  prefent 
of  one  hundred  eighteen  thoufand,  eight  hundred 
and  forty  pounds. 

This  tranfa&ion**  happened  in  the  year  1531, 
and  Cromwell  foon\fter,  had  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him,  was  made  mailer  of  the 
Jewel  Office,  with  a  falary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
and  fworn  into  the  privy-council. 

And  thus  having  obtained  a  confiderable  degree 
of  confidence  and  authority  in  the  cabinet,  he  ifre- 
nuoufly  exerted  his  influence  in  parliament,  and 
with  the  king,  to  forward  the  reformation.  The 
parliament  favouring  his  defigns,  in  1532,  an  adl 
was  pafled  againft  levying  the  annates  or  firji  fruits^ 
a  tax  impofed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  for  confirm- 
ing the  inftitution  to  benefices,  and  the  confecra- 
tion  of  bifhops.  And  in  1533,  another  a£t  was 
pafTed  againft  all  appeals  to  Rome,  in  caufes  cogni- 
zable in  the  Englifh  ecclefiaftical  courts.  Asa  re- 
ward for  thefe  fignal  fervices,  which  increafed  the 
regal  authority,  Cromwell  was  made  clerk  of  the 
Hanaper,  and  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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In  1534,  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell  arrived  at  the 
fummit  of  minifterial  power  in  thofe  days,  for  he 
was  made  principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  with  which 
office  he  held  that  of  mafter  of  the  Rolls  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  To  complete  his  good 
fortune,  Ann  Boleyn,  who  was  an  avowed  friend  to 
the  reformation,  having  been  folemnly  crowned 
queen  of  England  ;  this  event  produced  an  open 
rupture  with  the  court  of  Rome,  Henry  being  ex- 
communicated for  not  adhering  to  the  papal  deci- 
fion  in  favour  of  the  marriage  with  Catherine. 

Our  profperous  ftatefman  wanted  only  fuch  a 
violent  meafure  to  juftify  thofe  he  propofed  to  take 
for  the  total  fuppreffion  of  the  papal  authority  and 
influence  in  England.  Accordingly,  this  year, 
the  parliament  enadled,  that  all  payments  to  the 
apoftolical  chamber  fhould  be  abolifhed  ;  that  all 
monafteries  fhould  be  fubjedt  to  the  vifitation  and 
government  of  the  king  alone  j  the  law  for  puniih- 
ing  heretics  was  altered  in  their  favour;  and  it 
was  declared  to  be  no  herefy,  to  fpeak  or  write 
againft  the  pope's  authority  :  In  thefe  regulations 
the  convocation  likewife  concurred. 

The  following  year  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell  was 
appointed  Vifitor-General  of  all  the  monafteries, 
and  other  religious  communities  throughout  Eng- 
land j  and  as  this  office  was  of  too  extenfive  a  na- 
ture to  be  executed  by  him  in  perfbn,  he  nomi- 
nated fundry  commiilioners  under  him,  who  have 
been  charged  by  the  Romifh  writers,  with  great 
excefles  and  cruelties  in  the  exercife  of  their  com- 
miffions  ;  but  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  le- 
gends of  the  monks  or  their  partifans,  who  would 
not  fail  to  blacken  the  characters  of  thofe,  who 
openly  expofed  the  fcenes  of  infamous  lewdnefs, 
fraud  and  oppreffion,  pra&ifed  in  the  religious 
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fcoufes,  which  were  a  difhonour  both  to  religioa 
and  humanity. 

The  king  from  the  informations  daily  laid  be- 
fore him,  concerning  the  fcandalous  lives  of  the 
monks  and  friars,  judged  it  neceflary  to  {hew  that 
Cromwell  enjoyed  his  entire  confidence  and  ef- 
teem  ;  he  therefore  gave  him  the  cuftody  of  the 
privy  feal,  on  the  fecond  of  July  15365  on  the 
ninth  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  made  a  peer,  by 
the  title  of  lord  Cromwell,  baron  of  Okehatn  i» 
Rutlandfliire  j  and  on  the  i8th,  he  was  advanced 
to  a  new  dignity,  unknown  in  the  kingdom  before 
this  time,  and  which  may  be  properly  ftyled,  the 
higheft  and  the  fkft  under  the  reformation.  He- 
was  conftituted  Vicar-General  and  Vicegerent  over 
all  the  fpirituality  under  the  kiag,  now  declared 
*'  Supreme  head  of  the  church."  This  high  of- 
fice, gave  him  precedence  next  to  the  royal  fami- 
ly ;  irfubmitted  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  to  his  ju- 
rifdi&ion,  and  gave  him  a  feat  in  the  convocation;, 
as  the  king's  reprefentative,  above  the  archbiihops.. 

A  moft  unfavourable  event  however  had  taken 
place,  only  a  fhort  time  before  Cromwell's  eleva- 
tion to  this  important  office,  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  reformation,  if  Henry's  hopes 
of  gain  from  the  fuppreflion  of  the  morrafteries 
had  not  overcome  his  inward  attachment  to  the 
Romifh  faith.  Queen  Ann  Boleyn  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  infatiable  luft  ;  for  having  indulged  a 
paflion  for  Jane  Seymour,  a  lady  of  ftridt  virtue, 
who  would  not  liften  to  him  on  any  other  terms, 
but  thofe  of  afcending  the  throne,  he  encouraged 
an  accufation  of  incontinence  brought  againft  the 
queen,  founded  folely  on  fome  perfonal  levities  in 
her  conduct,  upon  which  charge  (he  was  tried, 
unjuftly  condemned,  and  tyrannically  put  to  death 
on  the  igth  May,  1536 ;  and  that  no  doubt  might 
remain  of  the  real  motive,  the  king  was  married 
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the  very  next  day  to  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Seymour,  and  one  of  the  late  queen's  at- 
tendants. 

This  revolution  revived  the  hopes  of  the  popifh 
party,  and  obliged  lord  Cromwell  to  proceed  with 
great  caution  in  the  exercife  of  the  powers  of  his 
new  office.  However,  he  ventured  this  year  to 
publifh  fome  articles  of  the  new.  religion  which 
differed  in  many  eifential  points  from  the  Roman 
catholic  :  feven  facraments  were  received  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  the  new  articles  mentioned 
only  three;  namely,  baptifm,  penance,  and  the  eucha- 
rifl :  the  bible,  the  Apoftle's,  the  Nicene,  and  the 
Athanafian  creeds,  were  made  the  ftandards  of  the 
religion  of  the  ftate,  and  the  doctrine  of  purgato- 
ry was  declared  to  be  doubtful.  The  clergy  were 
likewife  enjoined  by  the  vicegerent,  to  preach  up 
the  king's  Supremacy,  and  prevent  offerings  of  in- 
cenfe  and  kneeling  to  images,  left  the  vulgar  fliould 
be  led  away  by  idolatry  and  fuperftition. 

His  next  care  was  to  encourage  the  translation 
of  the  bible  into  Englim,  and  when  accomplifh- 
ed,  he  ordered  a  copy  to  be  provided  in  every  pa- 
rifh,  at  the  expence  of  the  minifter  and  the  pa- 
rifhioners,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  churches,  for 
the  infpe&ion  of  perfons  of  every  rank,  as  well  lay- 
men as  clergy.  Parents  and  guardians  of  youth 
were  likewife  ordered  to  teach  them  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  ten  commandments,  in 
their  mother  tongue. 

As  thefe  meafures  directly  ilruck  at  the  root  of 
the  Romifh  religion,  and  menaced  its  fpeedy  ex- 
tirpation, a  formidable  party  headed  by  the  po- 
pim  clergy,  excited  infurredlions  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  rebels  of  Yorkfhire  had 
the  infolence  to  demand,  that  lord  Cromwell 
fhould  be  brought  to  condign  punifhment,  as  one 
of  the  fubverters  of  the  good  laws  of  the  realm, 

but 
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but  thefe  difturbances  being  quelled,  were  fo  far 
from  alienating  the  affection  of  the  king  from  him, 
that,  in  the  year  1537,  as  a  farther  token  of  his 
efteem,  his  majefty  constituted  him  chief  juftice 
itinerant  of  all  the  forefts  beyond  Trent  ;  and,  oil 
the  26th  of  Auguft,  the  fame  year,  he  was  inltalleci 
knight  of  the  garter,  as  alfo  dean  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Wells.  In  1538  following,  he  obtain- 
ed a  grant  of  the  caftle  and  lordfhip  of  Okeham, 
in  the  county  of  Rutland,  and  was  made  confta- 
ble  of  Carefbrook  caftle  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  ;  and 
as  he  had  been  fo  inftruniental  in  pulling  down 
the  monafteri;s  for  three  years  together,  the  king 
amply  rewarded  him  for  that  fervice,  in  the  year 
1539,  witb  many  noble  manors  and  large  eftates, 
that  were  formerly  the  property  of  thofe  diflblved 
houfes  j  and  like  wife  advanced  him  to  the  dignities 
of  earl  of  E  flex,  and  lord  high  chamberlain  of  England. 
Cromwell's  acceptance  of  thefe  great  honours, 
drew  upon  him  an  additional  weight  of  envy  and 
ill-will  j  for  there  were  then  alive  feveral  branches 
of  the  noble  family  of  Bourchier,  laft  earl  of 
Eflex,  who  broke  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  a  young 
unruly  horfe ;  and  thefe  might  juflly  think  that 
they  were  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  the  late  earl. 
The  office  of  lord  high  chamberlain  too  had  been 
for  many  years  hereditary  in  the  ancient  and  hon- 
ourable family  of  the  de  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford  ; 
fo  that  upon  the  death  of  John  de  Verc,  lord 
chamberlain,  the  heirs  of  it  could  not  but  be 
highly  incenfed  againft  a  perfon  fo  meanly  defcen- 
ded,  for  robbing  them  of  what  their  anceftors  had 
fo  long  enjoyed.  Add  likewife,  that  on  the  fame 
day  that  lard  Cromwell  was  created  earl  of  Eflex, 
Gregory  his  fon  was,  by  his  intereft,  made  baron 
Cromwell  of  Okeham  ;  he  being  on  the  i2th  of 
March,  1540,  put  in  commiflion  with  others,  to 
fell  tl  2  abby  lands  at  twenty  years  purchafe ; 

which 
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which  was  a  thing  he  advifed  the  king  to  do,  af  . 
the  fureft  way  to  flop  the  clamours  of  the  people, 
to  conciliate  their  affections,  and  bring  them  to  a 
liking  of  the  diflblution  of  the  monafteries. 

Lord  Cromwell's  profperity  had  been  hitherto 
uninterrupted  ;  but  fuch  is  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man events,  that  his  ruin  was  occafioned  by  an 
unhappy  precaution  he  took  to  fecure  his  power  -r 
and  the  greater  his  exaltation,  the  more  fudden 
and  fajal  was  his  fall.  In  the  year  1537,  ^'e(^ 
queen  Jane  Seymour,  two  days  after  the  birth 
of  a  prince,  afterwards  Edward  VI.  and  Henry 
having  overcome  his  real  grief  for  the  lofs  of  this 
favourite  wife,  in  the  year  1539,  began  to  turn 
his  thoughts  upon  a  German  alliance  ;  and,  as  the 
Lutheran  princes  were  extremely  difgufted  againft  the 
emperor,  on  account  of  the  perfecution  of  their 
religion,  he  hoped,  by  matching  himfelf  into  one 
cf  thofe  families,  to  renew  an  amity  which  he  re- 
garded as  uieful  to  him  ;  Cromwell  joyfully  fe- 
conded  this  motion  j  and  perceiving  that  fome  of 
his  bittereft  enemies,  particularly  Stephen  Gardi- 
ner, bifhop  of  Winchefter,  began  to  be  more  in 
favour  at  court  than  himfelf,  he  exerted  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  the 
king  and  Ann  of  Cleves  :  for  he  imagined  that  a 
queen  of  his  own  making  would  powerfully  fup- 
port  his  intereft  j  and,  as  the  friends  of  Ann  of 
Cleves  were  all  proteftants,  their  intereft  would 
afiift  him  in  deftroying  that  of  the  popifh  faction, 
now  prevailing  again  at  court.  But  when  Henry 
faw  this  princefs,  concerning  whofe  perfon  he  had 
been  deceived  by  a  flattering  picture,  he  declared  fhe 
was  a  great  Flanders  mare,  and  he  could  never  bear 
her  any  affection.  He  married  her  however,  which 
Cromwell  thought  would  be  the  means  of  reconciling 
him  to  her  ;  but  when  he  came  full  of  anxious  ex- 
pectation, the  morning  after  the  nuptials,  to  enquire 

how 
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Jiow  the  king  found  his  bride,  he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  be  told,  that  his  majefty  hated  her  worfe 
than  ever  ;  that  he  was  refolved  never  to  cohabit 
with  her,  and  even  fufpe&ed  her  to  be  no  maid  ; 
however,  Henry  continued  to  be  civil  to  the  new 
queen,  and  even  feemed  to  repofe  his  ufual  confi- 
dence in  Cromwell ;  but  though  he  exerted  this 
command  over  his  temper,  a  difcontent  lay  lurk- 
ing in  his  breaft,  and  was  ready  to  break  forth  on 
the  firft  opportunity  :  nor  was  it  long  before  fuch 
a  one  offered  as  enabled  him  at  once  to  gratify  his 
refentment,  and  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  public. 

"The  meannefs  of  Cromwell's  birth  had  rendered 
him  odious  to  all  the  nobility ;  the  Roman  catho- 
lics detefled  him,  for  having  been  fo  active  in  the 
diHblution  of  religious  houfes  j  and  being  encou- 
raged by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Gardiner,  bi- 
fhop  of  Winchefter,  they  raifed  fo  violent  a  cla- 
mour againft  him,  that  Henry,  who  was  now  as 
ready  to  hearken  to  his  accufers,  as  he  was  before 
deaf  to  them,  finding  that  feveral  articles  were 
ready  to  be  brought  againft  him,  refolved  to  facri- 
fice  him  to  that  revengeful  party,  whofe  favour  he 
was  now  courting  on  another  account  j  which  was 
a  fcheme  he  had  planned,  to  marry  Catherine 
Howard,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  niece,  if  by  any 
means  he  could  procure  a  divorce  from  the  prin- 
cefs  of  Cleves,  which  Norfolk  and  Gardiner  un- 
dertook to  accomplim,  if  they  were  once  fairly 
rid  of  Cromwell.  Accordingly,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk obtained  a  commiffion  to  arreft  the  earl  of 
Eflex  at  the  council-board  on  the  joth  of  June, 
1540,  when  he  did  not  in  the  leaft  fufpedl  it  j  he 
was  carried  from  the  palace  to  the  Tower,  with- 
out knowing  his  accufers,  or  the  crimes  of  which 
he  v/as  accufed  j  yet,  from  his  firft  commitment, 
he  made  no  doubt  of  a  defign  being  laid  againft 
I  hi* 
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his  life,  becaufe  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had    always 
been  his  profcfled  enemy. 

On  the  i yth  of  the  fame  month,  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder ,againll  him,  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
lords ;  he  was  accufed  of  herefy  and  treafon  ;  of 
letting  perfons  at  liberty,  convidled  of  mifprifion 
of  treafon,  without  the  king's  aflent  ;  of  receiv- 
ing bribes  ;  and  of  having  granted  licences  to  car- 
ry corn,  money,  horfes  and  other  things  out  of 
the  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  king's  proclamation. 
.But  what  fufficiently  fhewed  the  fgirit  of  the  party 
was,  a  charge  of  having  difperfed  many  erroneous 
books  among  the  king's  fubje&s,  contrary  to  the 
belief  of  the  facraments.  Several  other  things  were 
.alledged,  equally  frivolous,  and  though  he  had 
cleared  himfelf  from  every  accufation  in  letters  to 
the  king  during  his  confinement ;  when  brought  to 
his  trial,  if  it  may  be  called  fuch,  barely  to  hear 
the  charge,  he  was  not  fuffered  to  fpeak  in  his 
own  defence,  and  the  bill  of  attainder  pafled  both 
houfes,  after  fome  alterations  made  in  the  lower 
houfe,  where  it  was  retarded  ten  days. 

"  It  is  plain  to  perceive,"  fays  Burner,,  "  that 
moft  of  the  articles  of  his  impeachment,  related  to 
orders  and  directions  he  had  given,  for  which,  it 
is  very  probable,  he  had  the  king's  warrant.  And, 
for  the  matter  of  herefy,  the  king  had  proceeded 
fo  far  towards  a  reformation,  that  what  he  did 
that  way  was,  in  all  probability,  done  by  the 
king's  orders  :  but  the  king  now  falling  from  thefe 
things,  it  was  thought  they  intended  to  fHfle  him 
by  fuch  an  attainder ;  that  he  might  not  difcover 
the  fecret  orders  or  directions  he  had  given  him  for 
his  own  juftification.  For  the  particulars  of  bri- 
bery and  extortion,  with  which  he  was  alfo  charg- 
ed, they  being  mentioned  in  general  expreflions, 
feem  only  caft  into  the  heap  to  defame  him.  But, 
for  treafonable  words  which  were  alledged  againft 

him 
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him,  it  was  generally  thought  that  they  were  a 
Contrivance  of  his  enemies  ;  fmce  it  feemed  a  thing 
very  extravagant,  for  a  favourite  in  the  height  of 
his  greatnefs,  to  talk  fo  rudely  :  that  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  it,  Bedlam  was  a  fitter  place  for  his 
reftraint  than  the  Tower.  Nor  was  it  judged 
likely,  that  he,  having  fuch  great  and  watchful 
enemies  at  court,  any  fuch  difcourfes  fhould  have 
lain  fo  long  fecret ;  or,  if  th«y  had  come  to  the 
king's  knowledge,  he  was  not  a  prince  of  fuch  a 
temper,  as  to  have  forgiven,  much  lefs  employed 
and  advanced  a  man,  after  fuch  difcourfes.  And 
to  think,  that,  during  fifteen  months  after  the 
words  were  faid  to  have  been  fpoken,  none  would 
have  had  the  zeal  for  the  king,  or  the  malice  to 
Cromwell,  to  repeat  them,  were  things  that  could 
not  be  believed." 

The  earl  of  Eflex  had  in  his  fall,  the  common 
fate  of  all  difgraced  minifters  ;  to  be  forfaken  by 
his  friends,  and  infulted  by  his  enemies.  Arch- 
bifhop  Cranmer  alone  did  not  abandon  him  in  his 
diftrefs,  but  wrote  to  the  king  very  warmly  in  his 
behalf.  In  his  letter  he  exprefled  himfelf  to  this 
purpofe  :  "  Who  cannot  but  be  forrowful  and 
amazed,  that  he  fhould  be  a  traitor  againft  your 
majefty  ;  he,  that  was  fo  advanced  by  your  majefty  j 
he,  whofe  furety  was  only  by  your  majefty  ;  he, 
who  loved  your  majefty  (as  I  ever  thought)  no  lefs 
than  God  ;  he,  who  ftudied  always  to  fet  forward 
whatfoever  was  your  majefty's  will  and  pleafure  ; 
he  that  cared  for  no  man's  difpleafure  to  ferve  your 
majefty  ;  he  that  was  fuch  a  fervant,  in  my  judge- 
ment, in  wifdom,  diligence,  faithfulnefs,  and  ex- 
perience, as  no  prince  in  this  realm  ever  had  ;  he 
that  was  fo  vigilant  to  preferve  your  majefty  from 
all  treafons,  that  few  could  be  fo  fecretly  conceiv- 
ed, but  he  detected  the  fame  in  the  beginning.  If 

the 
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she  noble  princes,  of  happy  memory,  king  John* 
Henry  II.  and  Richard  II.  had  had  fuch  a  counfellor 
about  them,  I  fuppofe  they  mould  never  have  been 
fb  traiteroufly  abandoned  and  overthrown  as  thofe 
good  princes  were," 

But  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  tte  reft  of  the 
popifh  party,  baffled  all  the  application  that  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  EfTex,  who  in  pur- 
fuance  of  his  attainder  was  fentenced  to  be  behead- 
ed on  Tower-hill,  the  28th  of  July  1540.  Upon 
the  fcaftbld,  .in  tendernefs  to  his  fon,  he  avoided 
all  complaints  agamft  his  enemies  ;  and  inftead  of 
vindicating  himfelf,  by  a  happy  turn  of  thought, 
he  acknowledged  he  had  offended  God  by  his 
fens,  and  thus  merited  death  ;  he  prayed  for  the 
kiing,  aad  the  prince,  and  then  told  the  people, 
-that  he  died  in  the  catholic  faith  ;  but  by  this  he 
er/identiy  meant,  the  faith  eftablifhed  by  the  new 
articles  on  the  fcriptures,  and  this  is  confirmed, 
notwithftanding  the  affertions  of  Popifh  authors, 
by  his  praying  in  Englifh  and  to  God  through 
Chrift,  without  any  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  the  faints. 

After  a  fhort  time  pafled  in  private  devotions, 
he  gave  the  fignal  to  the  -executioner,  who,  being 
either  unfkilful  or  timid,  cruelly  mangled  the  un- 
fortunate victim. 

Thus  fell  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Eflex : 
a  ftatefinan  of  great  abilities,  joined  with  uncom- 
mon application  to  bufmefs.  He  had  the  public 
welfare  at  heart,  which  he  purfued  with  great  vi- 
gour and  perfeverance,  but  he  fometimes  extended 
the  royal  prerogative,  at  the  expence  of  civil  liberty. 
In  his  peribn  he  was  comely ;  in  his  deportment 
manly  and  graceful ;  and  though  raifed  from  a 
low,  to  the  moil  elevated  (ration,  his  character  was 
free  from  pride,  or  arrogance ;  he  was  courteous 
and  affable ;  eafy  of  accefs  j  a  friend  to  the  poor 

and 
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and  diftrefled  ;  and  remarkably  charitable,  no  lei's 
than  200  perfons  being  fed  twice  every  day  at  his 
houfe  in  Throgmorton-ftreet ;  to  his  dependents 
and  domeftics,  he  was  a  kind  and  liberal  mafter  ; 
and  for  his  gratitude  to  his  friends  and  benefactors, 
an  example  highly  worthy  of  imitation. 

%*  Authorities.  Burnet's  hiftory  of  the  re- 
formation. Salmon's  chronological  hiftorian. 
Britifh  Biography,  &c. 


The  LIFE  of 

THOMAS     HOWARD, 
DUKE   OF   NORFOLK, 

(With  memoirs  of  his  family,  particularly  Sir 
EDWARD  HOWARD,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England.) 

(A.  D.   1492,  to  1547.) 

*"pH  I  S  nobleman  having  gained  an  afcendancy 
^  over  the  king  for  a  fhort  time,  upon  the  fall 
of  the  earl  of  Efllx,  and  the  elevation  of  Ca- 
therine Howard  his  niece,  to  be  queen  confort, 
the  reader  is  prefented  in  this  place,  with  the- few 
memoirs  we  have  of  him  upon  record  ;  in  order  to 
preferve  a  regular  chain  of  hiftorical  fafts  from  the 
accellion,  to  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
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The  progenitor  of  this  illuftrious  family  was 
John  Howard,  created  duke  of  Norfolk  by- 
Richard  III.  in  1483,  who  at  the  fame  time  creat- 
ed his  fon  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surry  j  but 
the  duke  being  (lain  righting  on  the  part  of  Rich- 
ard, at  the  battle  of  Bofworth  Field,  and  his 
fon  being  in  the  fame  fervice,  his  title  was  for- 
feited on  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  However, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  he 
was  fo  far  reftored  to  the  king's  favour,  that  he 
appointed  him  to  be  one  of  his  privy-council,  and 
permitted  him  to  refume  the  title  of  earl  of  Surry, 
and  to  take  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  After- 
wards, becoming  very  ufeful  to  the  king  in  fup- 
preiling  the  infurreclions  of  the  Scots,  he  was 
made  lord  treafurer  of  England,  in  1499,  a^out 
which  time  his  two  fons,  Thomas  and  Edward, 
began  to  be  known  at  court,  but  the  date  of  their 
birth  is  not  afcertained.  In  the  firft  year  of  Henry 
VII I.  the  father,  being  continued  high  treafurer,  was 
likewiie  made  Earl  Marfhal  of  England :  he  attended 
the  king  at  the  fieges  of  Terouenne  and  Tournay ; 
and  upon  his  return  to  England,  was  appointed 
general  againft  the  Scots,  whom  he  defeated  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Floudon  Field,  in  1513:  his 
eldeft  fon  Thomas,  whofe  life  we  are  now  entering 
upon,  and  Edmund  Howard,  a  third  fon,  ferved 
under  him  in  this  battle;  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
Scots,  their  fovereign  James  IV.  being  flain  in 
the  action. 

In  confideration  of  the  gallant  fervices  perform- 
ed by  the  ea:l  of  Surry,  and  his-fons;  their  father 
had  the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk  conferred  upon 
him,  and  his  ejdeft  fon,  was  created  earl  of  Surry; 
by  which  creation  he.  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  not  as  the  duke's  fon,  but  in  his  own  right. 

Here  we  muft  leave  him  for  the  prefent,  while 
we  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  his  fecond  bro- 
ther 
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ther  Sir  Edward  Howard,  a  gallant  naval  officer, 
who,  fo  early  as  1492,  difcovered  a  decifive  in- 
clination for  the  fea  fervice,  having  embarked  as  a 
volunteer  on  board  the  fleet  commanded  by  Sir 
Edward  Poynings,  and  fent  by  Henry  VII.  to 
affift  the  duke  of  Burgundy  againft  his  rebellious 
fubje&s  :  for  his  fignal  bravery  in  this  expedition, 
he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon 
him,  and  on  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VIII.  he 
made  choice  of  Sir  Edward  to  be  his  ftandard- 
bearer,  a  moft  diftinguifhed  office  in  thofe  days. 

In  1511,  Sir  Edward  Howard,  by  the  recom- 
mendation and  intereft  of  his  father,  who  was 
then  of  the  privy-council,  was  appointed  by  the 
king  to  command  two  fhips,  commiflioned  to  clear 
the  narrow  feas  of  Scotch  pirates,  the  moft  noto- 
rious of  whom  was  ooe  Sir  Andrew  Barton, 
fufpe&ed  to  be  countenanced  by  James  IV.  of 
Scotland.  In  this  expedition,  his  eldeft  brother, 
then  Sir  Thomas  Howard  ferved  under  him,  and 
being  feparated  by  a  ftorm,  had  the  honour  of  en- 
gaging the  Scotch  fhip  commanded  by  Barton, 
who  was  killed  in  the  engagement ;  but  Sir  Ed- 
ward took  Barton's  other  mip,  and  both  were 
brought  triumphantly  into  the  river  Thames. 

The  following  year,  Sir  Edward  Howard  wa* 
made  lord  high-admiral  of  England,  in  which 
capacity  he  performed  fignal  fervices  againft  the 
French,  with  whom  Henry  Avas  then  at  war  ;  and 
in  1513,  he  put  to  fea  with  forty-two  fhips  of  the 
line,  and  forced  the  French  fleet  to  take  flicker  in. 
the  harbour  of  Breft.  Upon  intelligence  of  this 
event,  the  king  of  France,  ordered  Pregent  one 
of  his  ableft  naval  officers,  to  fail  from  Toulon, 
with  a  fquadron  of  gallies  j  to  endeavour  to  join 
the  Breft  fleet,  and  then  to  engage  the  Englifh. 
Sir  Edward  Howard  having  information  of  this 
dcfign,  formed  a  plan  for  burning  the  French  fleet 
G  2  in 
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in  the  harbour,  before  the  arrival  of  Pregcnt :  but 
being  willing  to  let  the  king  have  the  honour  of 
commanding  in  perfon,  at  the  execution  of  an  enter- 
prife,  the  fuccefs  of  which  he  did  not  in  the  leaft 
doubt,  he  wrote  home  to  that  effect,  but  his  letter 
being  laid  before  the  council,  it  was  refolved  to  be 
an  imprudent  meafure  to  advife  the  king  to  venture 
his  perfon  in  fuch  a  dangerous  attempt,  the  an- 
fwer  to  Sir  Edward  was  therefore  couched  rather 
in  terms  of  reproof  from  the  council ;  ordering 
him  to  do  his  duty,  and  not  feek  excufes.  The 
admiral's  bravery  being  long  before  this  event, 
firmly  eftablifhed,  he  was  greatly  mortified  at  this 
rebuke  j  and  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  he  put  in  practice  his  conflant 
maxim,  <c  that  a  feaman  never  did  good,  who  was 
not  refolute  to  a  degree  of  madnefs  ;"  for  ibon 
after,  he  made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  harbour 
with  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  boats,  but  the 
French  coming  down  to  the  number  of  ten  thou- 
fand  to  line  the  fhore,  he  abandoned  this  defign, 
'and  engaged  in  another  not  lefs  brave,  but  equally 
rafli :  receiving  intelligence,  that  Pregeht  was 
arrived  in  Conquete  Bay^  a  little  below  Breft,  with 
fix  gallies  and  four  tenders,  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  Breft  ;  he  manned  the  only  two 
gallies  he  had  in  his  fleet  with  fome  of  his  braveft 
men,  and  with  two  row-barges  and  two  tenders, 
entered  the  bay.  A  brifk  gale  bringing  them  very 
foon  along-fide  of  the  enemy,  Sir  Ed  ward  Ho  ward 
having  grappled  his  galley  to  that  of  the  fourth 
admiral,  refolutely  boarded  her,  accompanied  only 
by  eighteen  Engliftimen  and  one  Spaniard :  but 
unfortunately  the  grappling  tackle,  either  flipped 
or  was  cut  away,  by  which  means  his  galley  was 
turned  udrift,  before  any  more  cf  his  men  could 
board  the  enemy  ;  he  and  his  followers  were  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  French  admiral,  and  difdain- 
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ing  to  fubmit,  were  pufhed  over-board  by  the 
foldiers  with  their  pikes,  and  perifhed  in  the  fea.  ; 
fuch  was  the  untimely  fate  of  the  brave  Sir  Ed- 
ward Howard  ;  who  was  fucceeded  in  his  office  of 
high  admiral  by  his  eldeft  brother  Sir  Thomas, 
who  revenged  Sir  Edward's  death  on  the  French, 
by  clearing  the  feas  fo  effectually  of  the  fhips  of 
that  nation,  that  not  a  veffel  duril  appear :  he 
alfo  ravaged  the  coafts  of  Brittany  ;  and  for  this, 
and  other  fervices,  he  was,  as  we  have  before  ob-  • 
ferved,  created  a  peer  in  1514. 

The  fame  year,  a  peace  being  concluded  with 
France,  the  new  earl  of  Surry  had  no  opportunity 
to  exercife  his  military  abilities  till  1519,  when 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  requiring  the  prefence  of  an 
z^b'e  general,  to  quell  the  infurredlions  and  bloody 
contefts  of  the  chiefs,  he  was  appointed  lord 
deputy  of  that  kingdom  ;  which  office  he  executed 
with  fuch  vigour  and  addrefs,  tnat  without  pro- 
ceeding t6  any  great  feveritles,  he  fuppreffeu  the 
rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Defmond,  humbled  the 
O'Neals  and  O  Carrol  s,  and  redored  public  tran- 
quility  ;  which  gained  him  the  efteem  and  venera- 
tion of  the  people. 

In  1522,  he  w.-s  recalled  to  take  the  command 
of  the  combined  fleets  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
Emparor  Charles  V.  thefe  princes  having  declar- 
ed war  againfl  France,  and  entered  into  a  clofc 
alliance.  The  earl  of  Surry  failed  with  the  united 
fleets  for  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  and  landing 
fome  troops  ?.t  Cherburgh,  they  ravaged  all  the 
adjacent  country,  and  being  re-embarked,  the  flee  s 
returned  to  Portland.  But  in  a  fhort  time  after, 
the  admiral  invaded  Brittany,  took  the  town  of 
Morlaix  by  affauk  ;  pillaged  it  ;  burnt  feventeen 
fail  of  French  fhips  ;  and  then  made  for  the  port 
of  Southampton,  where  he  arrived  in  fafety,  with 
a  very  confiderable  booty.  At  Southampton  he 
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found  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  who  had  made  a 
fhort  vifit  to  Henry,  ready  to  embark  for  Spain. 
The  eafl  of  Surry  therefore,  gave  the  command 
of  the  fleets  to  the  vice-admiral  Sir  William  Fitz- 
Williams,  afterwards  earl  of  Southampton,  with 
cruifing  orders,  while  he  fhould  convoy  the  em- 
peror, in  his  own  fhip,  to  the  port  of  St.  Andero 
in  Bifcay. 

In  the  following  year,  upon  the  refignation  of 
the  aged  dutce  of  Norfolk  his  father,  he  was  made 
lord  high  treasurer ;  and  about  the  fame  time,  the 
king  nominated  him  general  of  the  army  then  raif- 
ing  to  invade  Scotland  ;  the  duke  of  Albany  was 
regent  of  Scotland  at  this  period,  for  James  V. 
a  minor  j  but  the  earl  of  Surry  made  fuch  devafta- 
tion  in  the  fhires  of  Tweedale  and  March,  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  glad  to  folicit 
for  a  truce,  which  Henry  having  granted,  the  eapl 
of  Surry  returned  to  England,  and  the  army  was 
difbanded. 

Hiftorians  fix  the  death  of  his  father  nearly  at 
this  period,  to  whofe  tide,  and  remaining  honours, 
he  fucceeded  ;  for  the  king  thereupon  granted  the 
new  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  high  office  of  Earl 
Marihal  of  England. 

In  1524,  he  attended  the  king  to  France,  and 
was  fent  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  Francis  I. 
upon  the  occafion  of  that  monarch's  intended  in- 
terview with  the  pope.  From  this  time,  we  meet 
with  no  tranfa£Hon  worthy  our  notice  refpe£ling 
the  duke,  except  the  fteady  oppofition  he  made  tu 
Cromwell's  administration  ;  but  when  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  monaderies  had  caufed  ail  open  rebel- 
lion in  the  north,  we  find  him  again  called  forth 
in  1537,  to  aflift  the  earl  of  Shmvfbury,  who 
had  the  chief  command  in  fupprefling  it ;  and 
though  obliged  in  his  military  capacity,  to  acl 
againft  the  people  whofe  caufe  he  had  at  heart,  for 

he 
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he  was  a  violent  enemy  to  the  reformation,  he 
feems  from  this  time,  in  his  quality  of  a  courtier, 
to  have  fet  every  engine  at  work  to  ruin  Cromwell. 
This  point  being  accomplifhed,  through  the  fe- 
male influence  of  his  niece  Catherine  Howard  ; 
the  duke  in  conjunction  with  Gardiner  bifiiop  ot 
Winchefter,  once  more  raifed  the  expectations  of 
the  popifh  party,  by  exciting  th?  king  to  revive 
the  perfccutions  of  heretics,  and  to  enforce  the 
obfervance  of  the  fix  bloody  articles,  of  religion  ; 
much  about  the  fame  time,  they  laid  a  plot  to  take 
off  archbifhop  Cranmer,  the  only  remaining 
champion  for  the  reformation  in  any  credit  at 
court ;  but  of  this  more  ample  mention  will  be 
made  in  the  life  of  Cranmer. 

The  laft  military  fervice  performed  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  was  his  commanding  an  army  againil 
the  Scots  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1542,  war 
having  been  declared  againft  James  V.  who  died 
foon  after :  upon  this  expedition,  he  gave  frefh 
proofs  of  his  bravery,  and  of  his  eminent  abilities 
as  a  general. 

But  the  difcovery  of  the  queen's  incontinence, 
which  had  been  followed  by  her  conviction  and 
execution,  the  beginning  of  this  year,  had  given 
the  enemies  of  the  duke,  and  of  the  popifh  caufe, 
an  opportunity  during  his  abfence  in  Scotland, 
to  fill  the  king's  mind  with  alarming  fufpicions,. 
who  e  fears  and  jealoufies  increafed  as  his  health 
declined.  It  was  fuggefted,  that  the  duke  ot" 
Norfolk  was  a  popular  man,  and  that  he  and  his. 
fon  Henry  earl  of  Surry,  had  formed  a  defign  to 
feize  the  per  fon  of  the  king,  to  engrofs  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  government  ;  and  probably  to 
fet  afide  the  fuccelfion  of  prince  Edward,  uj  on 
the  ftrength  of  the  itatutc,  by  which  the  iflue  of 
Ann  Boleyn. had  been  declared  illegitimate.  Ccn- 
fidering  the  power  and  influence  of  the  duke  and 
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his  fon,  with  the  adherents  to  the  old  religion,  who 
formed  the  majority  throughout  the  kingdom,  a 
prince  lefs  fubjedl  to  jealoufly  than  Henry,  might 
have  been  juftified  in  having  a  watchful  eye  over 
the  duke,  efpecially  as  he  had  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  ;  but  nothing  could  juitify  his  tyran- 
nic proceedings,  after  it  fully  appeared  that  no 
criminal  charge  could  be  maintained  againft  either 
the  duke  or  his  ion. 

After  his  return  from  Scotland,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  found  a  vifible  alteration  in  the  king's 
conduct  towards  him  ;  he  was  no  longer  fummon-  ~ 
ed  to  attend  the  cabinet  council,  and  having 
complained  of  this  privately  to  Mrs.  Holland  his 
miftrefs,  lhe  brought  this  in  evidence  againit  him, 
with  fome  other  trifling  fpeeches  made  to  her  in 
confidence,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than  the 
innocent  repinings  of  a  flighted  courtier  :  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  young  earl  of  Surry,  he  had 
frequently  exprefied  his  deteitation  of  this  woman  : 
who  now  fcrtipled  no  forgeries  to  accotnplifh  his 
ruin.  A  quarrel  likewife  fubfiited  between  the 
duke  and  his  dutctefs,  on  account  of  the  duke's 
open  infidelity  to  the  marriage  bed,  which  fhe  had 
the  cruelty,  to  revenge  by  joining  his  accufers  and 
avowed  enemies.  In-confequence  of  the  informa- 
tions given  in  to  the  council  againft  them,  the 
duke  and  his  fon  were  arrefted  for  high  treafon, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Here  the  duke,  ac- 
cording to  the  king's  ufual  cuftom  was  treated  with 
great  rigour,  being  obliged  to  petition  the  council 
to  be  allowed  fome  books,  for  he  had  fubjeiled 
himfelf  to  a  bad  habit,  not  unufual  with  military 
men,  of  reading  himfelf  to  fleep  ;  and  at  length, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  confinement,  he  was  obliged 
to  folicit  for  a  change  of  fheets,  fo  little  regard 
did  the  unfeeling  monarch  ihew  to  the  high  rank 
and  great  merit  of  this  old,  and  faithful  fervant. 

In 
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In  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  or  greater  in- 
dulgence in  his  confinement,  the  duke  meanly 
made  his  fubmiffion  to  the  king  in  a  pathetic  letter, 
and  figned  a  confeflion,  which  haftened  the  fate  of 
his  fon  :  for  he  acknowledged  it  as  his  greateft 
crime,  that  he  had  concealed  the  manner  in  which 
his  fon  bore  his  coat  of  arms  ;  thereby  acknew- 
ledging  fuch  bearing  to  be  a  crime.  It  feems  the 
earl  of  Surry,  quartered  the  arms  of  England  with 
thofe  of  Norfolk,  as  a  defcendant  of  Edward  IV. 
his  mother,  the  duke's  firft  wife,  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  that  monarch.  The  earl's  half  fifter  the 
duchefs  of  Richmond,  and  his  ftepmother  the 
duchefs  of  Norfolk,  ufed  their  joint  endeavours  to- 
cut  off  this  unfortunate  youth;  the  former  giving 
in  evidence,  that  her  brother  had  a  crown,  inilead 
of  an  earl's  coronet  to  his  arms  on  his  feals,  and  a 
cypher  which  had  the  appearance  of  the  royal 
fignet :  on  thefe  frivolous  charges,  he  was  tried  by 
an  ignorant  jury  of  commoners  at  Guildhall,  found 
guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  the  io,th  of  January  1547.  This  accom- 
plimed  youth  was  no  lefs  valiant  than  learned,  and 
of  excellent  hopes  ;  he  was  a  lover  of  the  mufes, 
and  a  reformer  of  Englifli  poetry. 

It  was  intended  that  the  duke  fhould  fhare  the 
fame  fate,  in  a  few  days,  the  bill  of  attainder 
having  paiTed  the  houfe  of  lords,  but  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  fortunately  for  him,  it  met  with  fome 
delay,  but  the  king  perceiving  his  own  end  ap- 
proaching, and  defirous  to  fend  Norfolk  out  of  the 
world  firir,  that  he  might  not  difturb  the  reign  of 
his  fucceflbr,  commanded  the  commons  to  haften 
the  bill,  upon  which  it  was  palled,  and  the  royal 
afient  being  given  by  commiffion,  the  king  being 
too  weak  to  fign  it,  this  execution  was  fixed  for 
the  29th ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  a8th  of 
January  1547,  Henry  expired,  "in  the  56th  year 
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of  his  age,  and  the  38th  of  his  reign  ;  by  which 
the  warrant  became  null  and  void ;  and  the  courr- 
.cil  judging  it  highly  imprudent  to  commence  a 
new  reign  with  the  death  of  fo  popular  a  noble- 
man, his  fentence  was  not  carried  into  execution. 
We  have  now  conducted  the  reader  to  the  clofe 
of  the  turbulent  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  as  the 
thread  of  hiftory  requires  us  to  enter  upon  that  of 
his  fucceflbr  Edward  VI.  we  muft  beg  leave  to 
confider  the  duke  of  Norfolk  as  dead  in  law  at  this 
period  ;  which  was  the  cafe,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  for  he  was  not  releafed  from 
the  Tower,  nor  his  attainder  taken  off  till  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Queen  Mary,  in  the  beginning  of 
whofe  reign,  his  natural  death  happened  ;  in  an 
advanced  age. 

But  it  muft  likewife  be  rememberer],  that  we 
have  not  taken  leave  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
which  we  fhall  be  obliged  to  return,  in  tracing  the 
early  tranfa&ions  of  fome  eminent  men,  who  be- 
gan to  flourifh  under  him,  but  who  rofe  to  the 
fummit  of  reputation  and  finifhed  their  career  of 
earthly  glory,  in  the  reigns  of  his  fucceflbrs  Ed- 
ward, and  Mary. 

The  ftudent  in  hiftory,  we  apprehend,  will  be 
much  better  pleafed,  and  find  it  more  to  his  ad- 
vantage, to  caft  a  retrofped-t  on  paft  events  re- 
gularly connected,  than,  for  the  fake  ®f  one  life, 
extended  to  an  extraordinary  length  (fuch  as 
archbifhop  Cranmer's)  to  confufe  the  whole  feries 
of  hiftory  during  three  reigns,  by  introducing  it 
too  early. 

***  Authorities.  Biog.  Britan.  Rapin's  hiftory 
of  England.  Salmon's  chronological  hiftorian-. 
Britifh  Biography* 
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E  D  W  A  R  D    S  E  Y  M  O  U  R 

DUKE  of  S  O  M  ERSE  T. 

(Including  Memoirs  of  his  brother  Sir  THOMAS 
SEYMOUR  Lord  SUDLEY.) 

(A.  D.  1537,  to  1552.) 

EDWARD  SEYMOUR,  was  the  fon  of  Sir 
John  Seymour,  and  brother  to  Jane  Sey- 
mour, third  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  and  mother  of 
Edward  VI.  no  mention  is  made  of  this  gentle- 
man in  hiftory,  till  after  the  death  of  the  queen 
his  fitter,  when  the  king,  in  honour  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  amiable  lady,  and  intending  that  the 
prince  fhould  always  have  fo  near  a  relation  about 
his  perfon,  created  him  earl  of  Hertford,  in  1537  ; 
he  had  indeed,  been  made  a  peer,  upon  the  king's 
marriage,  by  the  title  of  Vifcount  Beauchamp ; 
but  he  neither  held  any  diftinguifhed  rank,  or  en- 
joyed any  confidential  office  at  court,  till  he  was 
earl  of  Hertford;  even  for  fome  time  after,  the 
intereft  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends, 
prevailed  fo  far  againft  his  promotion,  that  he  did 
not  enjoy  any  confiderable  (hare  of  the  king's 
confidence  till  after  the  difgrace  of  that  nobleman  ; 
but  in  1546,  he  was- appointed  lord  chamberlain. 
Upon  the  death  of  Henry,  the  earl  of  Hertford 
repaired  to  Enfield,  where  his  nephew,  the  new 
fovereign  refided,  to  inform  him  of  his  father's  de- 
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ceafe,  and  to  conduct  him  to  London:  where, 
being  a  prince  of  the  moft  amiable  endowments, 
and  of  who  the  people  had  conceived  the  higheit 
expectations,  he  was  received  with  unufal  demon- 
Itrations  of  joy  ;  and  his  acceflion  was  confidered 
as  the  sera  of  deliverance  from  tyrannic  cruelty, 
and  bloody  religious  perfections. 

No  fooner  were  the  forms  of  government  fettled, 
purfuant  to  the  will  of  his  late  majefty,  who  had 
appointed  fixteen  regents,  than  feveral  of  the  coun- 
cil obferved,  that  it  muft  be  very  troublefome  for 
the  people,  and  efpecially  for  foreign  minifters,  to 
be  under  a  neceffity  of  applying  to  fixteen  perfons 
of  equal  authority,  and  propofed  that  fonie  one 
fhould  be  choien  head  and  prefident,  with  the  title 
of  protector.  This  motion  was  vigoroufly  op- 
pofed  by  the  lord  chancellor  Wriothefly,  who  eafily 
perceived  that  the  dignity  would  be  conferred  on 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  by  which  means,  his.  own 
power,  being  by  his  office,  as  things  then  flood, 
the  fecond  perfon  in  the  regency,  would  fuffer 
great  diminution  ;  but  the  earl  had  fo  great  a  party 
in  the  council,  that  the  queftion  being  put,  it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  it  was  unanimoufly 
agreed,  on  account  of  his  relation  to  the  king, 
and  his  experience  in  irate  affairs,  that  he  mould 
be  declared  regent  and  governor  of  the  king's  per- 
foVi,  which  was  accordingly  done,  but  with  this 
exprefs  condition,  that  he  fhould  not  undertake  or 
perform  any  thing,  without  the  confent  of  all  the 
other  executors  to  Henry's  will. 

The  lord  chancellor,  who  made  the  greatefVop- 
pofition  to  the  earl  of  Hertford's  advancement,  could 
expect  but  little  favour  from  the  new  protector. 
The  jealoufy  that  fubfifted  between  them  foon 
became  very  confpicuous ;  and  the  nation,  being 
then  divided  between  thofe  who  were  attached  to 
the  old  fuperftition,  and  thofe  who  deiired  a  com- 
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pi  "at  reformation,  the  protector  fet  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  latter  party,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
of  the  former ;  and  fhortly  after,  the  protector 
was  created  duke  of  Somerfet,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  others  of  the  regents  and  counfellors  had  new 
dignities  conferred  on  them,  upon  the  teftimony 
of  certain  witnefles,  to  whom  king  Henry,  juft 
before  his  death,  had  opened  his  mind,  concern- 
ing the  honours  he  propofed  to  confer  on  thofe  he 
dittinguifhed  with  fo  high  a  truft.  But  befides  the 
fecular  honours  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Somer- 
fet, we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Burnet,  that  he  had 
fix  good  prebendaries  promifed  him  ;  two  of  thefe 
being  afterwards  converted  into  a  deanery  and 
treafurerfhip  :  and  on  the  fixth  of  February,  1547, 
he  knighted  the  king,  being  impowered  fo  to  do 
by  letters  patent :  for  as  the  laws  of  chivalry  re- 
quired that  the  king  fhould  receive  knighthood 
from  the  hands  of  fome  other  knight,  fo  it  was 
judged  too  great  a  prefumption  for  his  own  fubject 
to  give  it,  without  a  warrant  under  the  great  feal. 

The  lord  chancellor  Wriothefly  earl  of  South- 
ampton, was,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  the 
protector's  adverfary,  and  a  great  enemy  to  the 
reformation.  The  protector  therefore  wifhed  to 
remove  him,  as  did  likewife  the  major  part  of  the 
regents  ;  and  he  foon  afforded  them  a  plaufible  pre- 
tence. Refolving  to  apply  himfelf  chiefly  to  af- 
fairs of  ftate,  he  had,  on  the  i8th  of  February, 
put  the  great  feal  into  a  commiffion  directed  to 
the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  three  matters  in  chan- 
cery, empowering  them  to  execute  the  lord  chan- 
cellor's office  in  the  court  of  chancery,  in  as  ample 
a  manner  as  if  he  himfelf  were  prefent.  This 
being  done  by  his  own  authority,  without  any 
warrant  from  the  lord  protector,  and  the  other 
regents,  complaint  was  made  to  the  council,  and^ 
it  was  ordered  that  the  judges  fhould  give  their* 
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opinions  concerning  the  cafe,  in  writing.  Their 
anfwer  was,  that  the  chancellor  being  only  en- 
trufted  with  his  office,  he  could  not  commit  the 
exercife  thereof  to  others,  without  the  royal  con- 
fent,  that  by  fo  doing  he  had  by  the  common  law 
forfeited  his  place,  and  was  liable  to  fine  and  im- 
prifonment  during  the  king's  pleafure.  The 
chancellor  fell  into  a  great  paflion  with  the  judges 
on  this  opinion  being  delivered  in  council,  and 
he  went  fo  far  as  to  tell  the  proteclor  that  he  held 
his  office  of  lord  chancellor  by  an  undoubted  au- 
thority, fmce  he  held  it  from  the  king  himfelf  j 
whereas  it  was  a  great  queftion  whether  he  was 
lawfully  protector.  But  this  haughtinefs  acceler- 
ating his  difgrace,  he  was  immediately  confined  to 
his  houfe  till  farther  orders.  Then  it  was  debated 
what  his  punifhment  Ihould  be  :  it  was  not  judged 
expedient  to  diveft  him  of  his  fhare  in  the  regency, 
but  to  render  it  ufelefs  to  him,  he  was  left  under 
an  arreft,  and  the  great  feal  was  taken  from  him, 
and  given  to  Sir  William  Pawlet  lord  St.  John, 
till  another  chancellor  fhould  be  appointed  :  he 
remained  in  confinement  till  the  igth  of  July 
1547,  when  he  was  releafed,  upon  entering  into 
a  recognizance  of  four  thoufand  pounds,  to  pay 
whatever  fine  the  court  fhould  think  fit  to.  inipole 
upon  him. 

After  the  protector  had  gotrid  of  this  troublefome 
•rival,  he  refolved  to  obtaiv.  the  fole  administration 
of  the  government,  and  with  this  view,  he  repre- 
(ented  to  the  regents  and  the  council,  that  it  was 
controverted  by  feveral  perfons,  whether  they 
could,  by  their  fole  authority,  name  a  protector; 
that  the  French  ambafiador  in  particular,,  had 
fiinted,  that  he  .':d  not  think  he  could  fafely,  trt, t 
with  him  without  knowing  whether  he  v/as  duly 
authorifed,  fince  his  title  might  be  contefted  for 
the  want  of  authority  in  thofe  who  had  conferred 
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ft.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  protector,  and 
the  council,  on  the  i3th  of  March  1547,  peti- 
tioned the  king,  that  they  might  act  by  a  commif- 
fion  under  the  great  feal,  which  might  authorife 
and  juftify  their  proceedings.  This  patent  being 
drawn,  and  the  great  feal  fet  to  it,  the  protector 
became  abfolute ;  having  the  council,  which  con- 
fifted  of  his  own  friends,  at  command  :  but  on  the 
other  hand,  this  ftep,  with  fome  others  of  the  like 
nature,  which  he  made  afterwards,  drew  upon 
him  the  ill  will  and  envy  of  many  pe^fons,  parti- 
cularly the  nobility,  who,  in  the  end,  made  him  feel 
the  effects  of  their  refentment.  The  intrigues  of 
the  courtiers  were  however  fufpended  for  the  pre- 
fent,  by  national  concerns  of  a  more  important 
nature. 

Henry  VIII.  had  earneftly  recommended  it  to 
his  fucceflbr,  to  effectuate,  if  poflible,  the  defign 
he  had  formed,  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  by  a  marriage  between  his 
fbn,  and  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scotland", 
daughter  of  James  V.  then  an  infant ;  and  after- 
wards too  well  known  in  hiftory,  by  her  crimes 
and  her  misfortunes.  A  treaty  for  this  marriage 
had  been  ratified  by  the  regent  and  parliament  of 
Scotland  ;  but  in  a  month  after,  the  regent,  the 
earl  of  Arran,.  fecretly  joined  the  party  of  cardinal 
Beatoun,.  who  was  in  the  intereft  of  France,  and 
fuddenly  renounced  the  treaty  with  England.  In, 
refentment  of  this  perfidious  conduct,  Henry  de- 
clared war  againft  that  nation,  two  years  before 
his  death  ;  the  protector  therefore,  now  prepared 
to  c?.rry  it  on  again,  with  vigour,  and  having 
raifed  an  army  of  18000  men,  he  marched  into 
Scotland,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
afterwards  dulce  of  Northumberland,  and  bis  fuc- 
ceflbr in  the  miniftry-jwho  was  Irs  iieutenanfc-gene- 
r^l.  On  his  arrival  m  Scotland,  the  protector 
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publifhed  a  manifefto,  in  which  he  urged  many 
reafons  to  induce  the  Scots  to  confent  to  the  mar- 
riage, but  thefe  having  no  effect,  hoftilities  im- 
mediately enfued. 

The  earl  of  Arran  had  collected  together  the 
whole  force  of  Scotland  to  oppofe  the  Englifh 
army :  but  though  the  Scots  brought  near  double 
the  number  of  forces  into  the  field,  the  Englifh 
gained  a  complete  victory,  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Pinkey  or  Muflelburgh,  fought  on  the  ioth  of 
September  1547.  According  to  the  moft  mode- 
rate computation,  the  Scotch  had  10,000  flain, 
and  the  Englifti  not  200.  After  this  victory  the 
protector  marched  to  Edinburgh,  which  he  took 
and  burnt,  and  then  having  taken  Leith,  with 
feveral  other  places  of  inferior  note,  he  retired 
from  Scotland,  leaving  the  earl  of  Warwick  to 
command  the  army,  with  full  powers  to  treat 
with  the  regent's  commiflioners,  who  now  fued  for 
peace ;  but  this  was  only  an  artifice  to  gain  time 
for  the  arrival  of  fuccours  from  France,  and  there- 
fore no  commiflioners  appeared. 

The  political  talents  of  the  protector  were  by 
no  means  equal  to  his  ambition,  or  the  high  fta- 
tion  he  held  ;  and  having  created  a  number  of 
enemies  among  the  nobility,  and  the  reft  of  the 
late  king's  executors,  whom  he  had  excluded 
from  the  regency,  by  affuming  the  fole  power, 
cabals  were  formed  againft  him,  during  his  abfence 
in  Scotland,  and  the  intelligence  fent  to  him  by 
his  friends  of  thefe  intrigues,  increafed  the  errors 
of  his  conduct  in  that  expedition  ;  for  inftead  of 
purfuing  the  advantage  his  victory  had  given  him, 
by  proceeding  to  Stirling,  where  he  might  have 
got  poffeflion  of  the  young  queen,  and  thus  have 
terminated  the  war,  he  precipitately  haftened  to 
England,  and  impoliticly  left  the  army  under  the 
command  of  a  nobleman,  who  did  not  wilh  fuc- 
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cefs  to  any  enterprife,    which  w6uld  incrcafc   the 
prot6tor's  power  or  popularity. 

Somerfet's  enemies  unfortunately  found  a  proper 
tool  to  accompliih  his  ruin,  in  his  own  family. 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  his  youngeft  brother,  had 
been  left  in  England,  a  man  of  an  envious  and 
haughty  difpofition  :  he  thought  it  hard  that  he 
fhould  be  only  a  privy  counfellor,  when  the  king 
had  made  his  brother  one  of  the  regents  :  he  ima- 
gined, that  being  uncle  to  the  king,  he  was  intt- 
tled  to  much  higher  honour:  and  though,  at  his 
nephew's  coronation,  he  was  created  lord  Sudley, 
and  in  the  fame  year  was  conftituted  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  he  was  mifled  by  the  flatter- 
ing delufions  of  ambition.  Indeed  the  admiral 
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immediately  after  Henry's  death,  difcovered  his 
nfpiring  temper,  by  paying  his  addrcffcs  to  the 
princefs  Elizabeth  :  but  meeting  with  a  repulle, 
he  folicited  Catherine  Parr,  the  queen  dowager, 
and  having  obtained  her  conferit,  married  her 
privately,  without  communicating  it  to  the  duke 
his  brother  ;  but  at  length,  finding  means  to  pro- 
cure a  le.ter  from  the  king,  recommending  him 
to  the  queen  for  a  hufband,  as  foon  as  he  got  this 
letter,  he  declared  his  private  marriage,  without 
giving  himfelf  any  trouble  about  his  brother. 
Hence  their  quarrel  firft  took  rife :  but  the  pro- 
te6tor,  who  was  endowed  with  one  quality  eflen- 
tial  to  a  courtier,  moderation,  did  his  utmoft  to 
prevent  their  quarrel  from  breaking  out,  though  he 
all  along  entertained  fecret  fufpicions  of  his  brother. 
It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  protector's  fecret 
enemies  fomented  the  admiral's  ambition,  by  the 
praifes  they  beltowed  upon  him,  confirming  him 
in  the  ill  opinion  he  had  entertained  of  the  duke 
his  brother.  He  began  his  cabals,  by  gaining 
over  the  king's  fervants  to  his  intereit,  that  they 
might  cfpoufe  his  caule  with  their  young  mafter, 
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and  endeavour  to  make  him  continue  his  good 
opinion  of  him.  By  their  affifiance,  he  fa  con- 
trived it,  that  the  king  frequently  came  to  his 
houfe  to  vifit  the  admiral's  wife.  'He  ftriclly  en- 
joined the  king's  fervants,  whom  he  had  corrupted, 
to  let  him  know  when  his  majefty  had  occafion 
for  money,  telling  them  that  they  need  not  always 
trouble  the  treafury ;  for  he  would  be  ready  to 
furnifh  him.  By  fuch  pra«£tices,  lord  Sudley  who 
was  as  ambitious,  but  not  fo  honeft  as  his  brother, 
fupplanted  the  prote&or  in  the  king's  efteem  j  and 
to  add  to  the  duke's  misfortune,  a  violent  quarrel 
happened  between  his  duchefs  and  the  admiral's- 
lady,  the  latter  expec-ting  from  her  former  rank, 
and  her  peerage  in  her  own  right,  not  only  the 
precedence,  but  that  the  duchefs  fhould  bear  her 
train,  which  fhe  abfolutely  refufed  ;  being,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Hayvvard,  a  woman  for  many 
imperfections  intolerable,  but  for  pride  mon- 
ftrous. 

The  enemies  of  the  Seymours  therefore,  de- 
fpairing  of  a  total  rupture  between  the  two  bro- 
thers, fo  ftrongly  united  by  blood  and  intereft,  by 
any  other  methods;  accoraplifhed  the  ruin  of  both, 
by  pra&ifing  on  their  wives,  whofeanirncfity  over- 
came the  ties  of  blood,  and  whofe  pride  fuper- 
fedcd  their  common  intereft. 

The  admiral  upon  his  brother's  return,  re- 
fufed to  lifkn  to  his  privafe  remonftrances  againft 
his  .ambitious  projedb,  which  he  afTured  him  could 
pnlyend  in  his  ruin;  Sudley,  deaf  to  his  intreaties, 
now  took  a  meafure  which  obliged  the  protector  to 
treat  him  as  an  open  enemy,  and  perturbator  o£ 
the  public  tranquility.  He  reprefented  to  the 
young  king,  that  his  predeceflbrs,  being  minors, 
had  governors  of  their  royal  perfons  independent 
on,  and  diftincl:  from  the  protectors  of  the  realm  ; 
amd  the  eafy,  credulous  prince,  who  was  grown, 
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fond  of  Sudley  from  his  condefcenfion  and  indul- 
gence, being  unable  to  reflect  deeply  from  his  ten- 
der age,  on  a  propofal  highly  agreeable  to  his  own, 
inclinations,  imprudently  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  a  mellage  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  defir- 
ing  them  to  make  the  ^admiral  the  governor  of  his 
perfon.  This  Sudley  intended  to  have  carried 
himfelf  to  the  houfe,  where  he  had  a  party,  by 
whofe  means  he  was  confident  of  carrying  his 
point.  He  pradlifed  alfo  with  many  of  the  nobili- 
ty to  afiift  him  in  it ;  but  when  his  defign  took  air, 
the  council  fent  a  deputation  to  him  in  his  bro- 
ther's name,  to  reafon  the  cafe  with  him,  and  ta 
prevail  with  him  to  proceed  no  farther.  To  thefe 
he  arrogantly  replied,  that  if  he  was  crofled  in  his 
attempt,  he  would  make  this  the  blackeft  parlia- 
ment that  ever  was  in  England  :  whereupon  he 
was  fent  for  the  next  day,  by  order  from  the  court- 
cil,  but  refufed  to  come.  He  was  then  feverely 
threatened,  and  told,  that  the  king's  writing  was 
nothing  in  law;  but  that  he,  who  had  procured  it, 
was  liable  to  be  puniihed  for  fuchj  and  it  was 
refolved,  to  diveft  him  of  ail  his  offices,  to  fend 
him  to  the  Tower,  and  to  profecute  him  upon 
the  act  of  parliament,  which  made  it  death  to 
diflurb  the  government.  This  menace  terrified  him ; 
for  he  plainly  faw,  that  though  he  had  the  king 
on  his  lide,  a  young  prince,  who  was  but  juit 
entered  into  his  eleventh  year  would  not  have  re- 
folution  enough  to  fupport  him,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  protector  and  the  council  ;  he  chofe 
therefore  to  fubmit  himfelf,  and  his  brothe'r  and 
he  feemed  perfectly  reconciled.*  But  though  he 
fcemed  to  have  laid  afide  his  ambitious  projects  foj* 
the  prefent,  he  only  deferred  the  execution  of 
them,  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

The    fuccefs    of   the     campaign    in    Scotland, 
though  confidered  as  imperfect,  by  profound  poll- 
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ticians,  gained  the  protector  frefh  credit  with  the 
people,  and  his  popularity  tempted  him  to  neglect 
cultivating  the  efteem  of  the  nobility,  whofe  envy 
his  conduct  daily  increafed.  For  availing  himfelf 
of  the  powers  granted  him  by  the  patent,  he  ad- 
vifed  with  fuch  members  of  the  council  only,  as 
were  devoted  to  his  intereft,  treating  the  reft  as 
mere  cyphers.  The  beft  reafon  that  can  be  aflign- 
ed  for  this  conduct  is,  his  great  zeal  for  the  reforma- 
tion. This  made  him  think  it  neceliary  to  remove 
from  the  adminiftration  thofe  who  were  averfe  to 
its  progrefs,  that  he  might  leflen  their  oppofition 
as  much  as  poflible.  The  catholic  party,  to 
itrengthen  their  intereft,  engaged  the  prncefs  Mary, 
and  the  difcontented  lords,  to  efpoule  their  caufe : 
and  the  princefs  wrote  to  the  protector  to  let  him 
know,  that  fhe  looked  upon  all  innovations  in  re- 
ligion, till  the  king  came  of  age,  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  refpect  due  to  her  father's  memory, 
and  equally  fo,  with  their  duty  to  their  young 
mafter,  as  they  thereby  difturbed  the  peace  of  his 
kingdom,  and  engaged  his  authority  in  fuch  points, 
before  he  was  capable  of  forming  adjudgement 
concerning  them.  Some  days  before  the  meeting  of 
the  parliament  in  the  year  1548,  the  lord  Rich  was 
made  lord  chancellor,  and  on  the  third  of  Novem- 
ber, the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  parliament, 
the  protector,  by  a  patent  under  the  great  feal, 
was  warranted  to  fit  in  parliament  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne,  under  the  cloth  of  ftate, 
whether  the  king  was  prefent  or  not,  and  invefted 
with  all  the  honours  and  privileges  that  any  of  the 
uncles  of  the  kings  of  England,  or  anyprotector,  had 
ever  enjoyed.  The  parliament  acting  now  under  the 
influence  of  the  protestor,  was  this  year  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  reformation,  particularly  in  paffing 
an  act  to  abolifh  private  mafles,  and  to  grant  the 
cup  to  the  people  in  the  communion. 

The 
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The  reftlefs  difpofttion  of  the  lord  admiral 
broke  forth  again,  this  year,  upon  an  alteration 
which  happened  in  his  family ;  in  the  month  of 
September,  the  queen  dowager  his  wife  died  in 
child-bed,  but  not  without  fufpicion  of  poifon  ; 
for  the  admiral  had  formed  a  deep  defign,  to  be- 
come the  head  of  the  proteftant  party,  by  efpouf- 
ing  the  prmcefs  Elizabeth.  The  deceafed  queen 
was  an  amiable  woman,  whofe  conduit  in  every 
other  refpecl:,  but  her  marriage  with  the  admiral, 
too  foon  after  the  king's  death,  had  been  perfectly 
blamelefs,  but  fhe  was  a  bigoted  Roman  catho- 
lic, and  Sudley  imagined,  that  this  prejudiced  the 
people  againft  him,  and  in  favour  of  his  brother. 

Soon  after  her  death  therefore,  he  renewed  his 
addreffes  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  but  without 
fuccefs ;  however,  the  attempt  occafioned  an  a«5l 
for  declaring  the  marriage  of  the  king's  fillers, 
without  the  confent  of  council,  to  be  treafon. 
Finding  himfelf  baffled  in  this  fcheme,  he  formed 
a  defign  to  carry  away  the  king  to  his  houfe  at 
Holt,  to  difpoffefs  the  protector,  and  to  feize  the 
government  himfelf :  for  this  end,  he  laid  in  ma- 
gazines of  arms,  and  lifted  about  two  thoufand, 
others  fay,  ten  thoufand  men,  in  feveral  different 
places.  He  likewife  entered  into  an  aflbciation 
with  feveral  of  the  nobility,  who  envied  his  bro- 
ther's greatnefs,  and  were  not  difpleafed  to  fee  the 
difference  between  them  grown  irreconcileable. 

Moft  hiftorians  agree,  that  the  protector  being 
informed  of  all  his  proceedings,  fhewed  himfelf 
extremely  patient  towards  him,  and  refufed  to 
carry  things  to  extremity,  till  he  faw  plainly,  that 
one  or  other  mutt  inevitably  be  ruined.  But,  as 
Rapin  juftly  obferves,  we  cannot  entirely  rely  up~ 
on  what  hiftorians  fay  of  the  admiral's  private  de- 
figns,  or  of  the  protector's  forbearance :  for,  a* 
fome  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  blacken  the  protec- 
tor's 
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tor's  reputation  as  much  as  poffible,  fo  others 
itrive  to  vindicate  all  his  actions.  It  is,  however, 
©ut  of  difpute,  that  the  admiral  was  not  fatisfied 
with  his  condition,  and  at  laft,  his  ambition  ap- 
pearing incurable,  he  was  on  the  igth  of  January 
1549,  committed  to  the  Tower ;  the  day  follow- 
ing the  feal  of  his  office  was  fent  for,  and  put 
into  fecretary  Smith's  hands;  after  which,  many 
things  appeared  againft  him  ;  but  his  fate  was  fuf- 
pended  for  the  prefent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  with  Scotland  occa- 
fioned  the  protector  great  uneafmefs.  He  was  very 
fenfible,  that  it  was  a  ridiculous  thing  to  think  of 
getting  the  king's  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land accomplished  by  force  of  arms,  for  he  knew 
France  was  preparing  to  fend  them  a  very  power- 
ful aid  ;  and  therefore  he  faw  plainly,  that  it  would 
•be  a  very  hard  tafk  to  fucceed  in  this  undertaking  ; 
befides,  it  was  very  likely  this  war  would  occafion 
a  rupture  with  France,  an  event  that  would  ne- 
ceflarily  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation. 
He  would  have  been  very  glad  if  the  regent  of 
Scotland  would  have  accepted  a  ten  years  truce, 
which  he  propofed  to  him  ;  but  a  powerful  fuccour 
being  expected  from  France,  it  was  rejected.  The 
prote&or  was  therefore  forced,  againft  his  will,  to 
continue  the  war  j  but,  as  he  did  not  chufe  to  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  Francis  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
whom  he  appointed  his  lieutenant.  On  this  oc- 
cafion he  plainly  difcovered  that  he  intended  to 
llretch  the  prerogatives  of  the  protectorfhip  as  high 
as  they  could  go,  fince  he  obliged  the  earl  to  hold 
his  commifiion  from  him.  However,  as  the  patent 
he  had  obtained  the  i3th  of  March  laft  year,  did 
not  fo  clearly  give  him  the  power  of  nominating 
his  own  lieutenant,  he  ordered  another  to  be  pre- 
pared, 
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pared,  wherein  his  prerogatives  were  more  fully 
explained  and  enlarged. 

In  this  war,  which  was  now  carried  on  with 
but  indifferent  fuccefs,  the  prote&or  made  ufe  of 
fome  German  troops ;  which  raifed  great  mur- 
murings  againft  him  ;  for  it  was  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  the  protector's  aim  was  to  ftrengthen  his  per- 
fonal  authority  by  the  aid  of  thefe  foreigners ;  and 
therefore  this  ftep  was  cenfured,  even  by  his  own 
party. 

However,  the  duke,  thus  ftrengthened  by  foreign 
forces,  devoted  to  the  intereft  of  the  minifter,  by 
whom  they  had  been  brought  into  the  kingdom 
and  were  to  be  paid,  thought  this  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  brother  fubmit  quietly  to  his 
authority,  or  to  facrifice  him  to  his  own  fafety  : 
he  therefore  made  a  final  attempt  to  win  him  over 
to  his  intereft,  which  he  did  by  offering  him  a 
conftderable  eftate,  if  he  would  withdraw  from 
court  and  all  public  bufinefs.  But  the  hatred  the 
admiral  bore  the  protestor  being  infurmountable, 
on  the  22d  of  February  a  full  report  was  made  to 
the  council,  with  an  accufation  confilting  of 
thirty-three  articles. 

It  feerns  highly  probable,  that  Lord  Sudley  was 
guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  finde  he 
anfwered  only  the  three  firft  articles,  and  that  with 
much  reluctance.  The  particulars  of  the  charge 
were  fo  manifeftly  proved,  not  only  by  witnefles, 
but  by  letters  under  his  own  hand,  that  it  did  not 
feem  poffible  to  deny  them.  Yet,  when  he  was 
firft  fent  to,  and  examined  by  fome  of  the  privy 
counfellors,  he  refufed  to  make  any  direct  anfwers, 
or  to  fign  the  evafive  replies  he  had  made ;  there- 
fore, it  was  ordered,  that,  on  the  next  day,  all 
the  privy  council,  except  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Sir  John  Baker,  fpeakcr  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  who  was  obliged  to  attend  at  the 

houfe, 
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houfe,  fhould  go  to  the  Tower,  and  examine  him. 
Accordingly,  the  lord-chancellor, -with  the  other 
privy  counlellors,  repaired  to  the  Tower,  and 
read  to  him  the  articles  of  accufation  :  they  then 
earneftly  defired  him  to  make  plain  anfwers,  to 
excufe  himfelf  where  he  could,  and  fubmit  where 
he  could  not,  without  fhewing  any  obftinacy  of 
mind.  To  this  he  anfvvered,  that  he  expected  an 
open  trial,  and  to  have  his  accufers  confronted 
with  him..  The  privy-cou.nlellprs  ufed  all  the  ar- 
guments they  could  think  of  to  perfuade  him  to  be 
more  traceable,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  laft,  the 
lord-chancellor  required  him,  on  his  allegiance,  to 
make  his  anfwer.  H:  perfifted  to  refufe  making 
any  anfwer,  without  having  the  articles  left  with 
him,  that  he  might  confider  of  them  at  leifurej 
but  the  counfellors  would  not  confent  to  leave 
them  with  him  on  thofe  terms. 

On  the  22d  of  February,   1549,  it  was  refolved 
in  council,    that  the   whole    board  fhould,    after 
dinner,  acquaint  the  king  with  the  ftate  of    the 
affair,  and  defire  to  know   if  it  was   his  pleafure 
that  the  law  fhould  take  place,  and  whether  he 
would  leave  the  .determination  of  this  affair  to  the 
parliament,  as  it  had   been  laid  before  them ;  fo 
cautioully  did   they  proceed  in  a  cafe  which  con- 
cerned the  life  of  the  king's  uncle.    But  the  youth-  " 
ful   monarch   had  experienced  his    feditious   tem- 
per, and  had  lately  been  much  alienated  from  him. 
When  the  counfellors  waited   on  his  majefty,  the 
lord-chancellor  opened  the  matter  to  him,  declar- 
ing it,  as  his   opinion,  that  it  fhould  be  left  to 
the  parliament.     Then  the  other  counfellors  gave 
their  opinions,  in  which  they  all  agreed  with  the 
lord-chancellor.      The    protector   fpoke  laft :    he 
protefted,  that  this    event  gave  him   the   greateft 
concern  ;  that  he  had  done  his  utmoft  to  prevent  it 
from  coming  to  fuch  an  extremity  j  but,  were  it 

his 
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fon  or  brother,  he  muft  prefer  his  majefty's  fafety 
to  them,  for  he  weighed  his  allegiance  more  than 
his  blood  ;  and  that  therefore  he  was  not  againft 
the  requeft,  that  the  other  lords  had  made.  He 
^dded,  that  if  he  himfelf  were  guilty  of  fuch  of- 
fences, he  fliould  deferve  death ;  and  the  rather, 
tecaufe  he  was,  of  all  men,  the  moft  bound  to 
his  majefty,  and  therefore  he  could  not  refufe 
juftice.  The  king's  anfwer  was  as  follows  : 
"  We  perceive,  that  there  are  great  things  object- 
ed and  laid  to  my  lord  high  admiral,  my  uncle, 
and  they  tend  to  treafon ;  and,  we  perceive,  that 
you  require  but  juftice  to  be  done,  we  think  it 
reafonable,  that  you  proceed  according  to  your 
requeft."  Which  words,  (as  it  is  obferved  in  the 
council-book)  coming  fo  fuddenly  from  his  grace's 
mouth,  of  his  own  motion,  as  the  lords  might 
perceive,  they  were  marvelloufly  rejoiced,  and 
gave  the  king  moft  hearty  praife  and  thanks  :  yet 
refolved,  that  fome  of  both  houfes  fliould  be 
lent  to  the  admiral,  before  the  bill  fliould  be  put 
in  againft  him,  to  fee  what  he  could,  or  would 
fay. 

All  this  was  done  in  order  to  bring  him  to  a 
fubmifiion  :  the  lord  -  chancellor,  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  Warwick,  and  Southampton ;  Sir 
John  Baker,  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  and  Sir  An- 
thony Denny,  were  fent  to  him.  He  long  continu- 
ed obftinate,  but  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  give 
an  anfwer  to  the  firft  three  articles ;  and  then  he 
flopped  on  a  fudden,  and  bid  them  be  content,  for 
he  would  go  no  farther ;  and  no  intreaties  could 
-work  on  him,  either  to  anfwer  the  reft,  or  to  fet 
his  hand  to  the  anfwers  he  had  made. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  a  bill  of  attainder 
was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  the  peers 
had  been  fo  accuftomed  to  agree  to  fuch  bills  in 
king  Henry's  time,  that  they  made  no  difficulty 

VOL.  I.  H  to 
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to  pafs  it.  All  the  judges,  and  the  king's  coun- 
cil, were  unanimous  in  their  opinions,  that  the 
articles  amounted  to  treafon.  Then  the  evidence 
was  heard  ;  many  lords  gave  it  fo  fully,  that  all 
the  reft,  with  one  voice,  confented  to  the  bill  ; 
only  the  protecior,  "  for  natural  pity's  fake," 
defired  leave  to  withdraw.  On  the  27th,  the  bill 
was  fent  down  to  the  commons,  with  a  meffage, 
that  if  they  defired  to  proceed  as  the  lords  had  done, 
thofe  lords  that  had  given  their  evidence  in  their 
own  houfe,  fhould  come  down,  and  declare  it  to 
the  commons.  But  there  was  much  oppofition 
made  to  it  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  They  could 
not  forbear  exclaiming  againft  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice of  attainders,  and  the  irregular  manner  of 
judging  the  accufed,  without  confronting  them 
with  the  witnefies,  or  hearing  their  defence.  It 
was  thought  a  very  unwarrantable  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, that  fome  peers  fhould  rife  up  in  their 
places,  in  their  own  houfe,  and  relate  fomevvhat 
to  the  flander  of  another,  and  that  he  fhould  there- 
upon be  attainted  :  they  prefTed  therefore  that  it 
might  be  done  by^  a  trial ;  and  that  the  admiral 
might  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  allowed  to  plead 
for  himfelf.  They  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
thrown  out  the  bill,  if  the  king  had  not  fent  them 
a  meflage,  that  he  did  not  think  the  admiral's  pre- 
fence  necefTary ;  and  that  it  was  fufficient  they 
fhould  examine  the  depofitions  which  had  been 
produced  in  the  houfe  of  lords. 

The  king  having  thus  intimated  his  pleafure, 
the  commons,  in  a  full  houfe  of  four  hundred,  • 
panned  the  bill,  not  above  ten  or  twelve  voting  in 
the  negative.  The  royal  aflent  was  given  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1549,  and  on  the  ioth  of  the  fame 
month,  the  council  refolved  to  prefs  the  king,  that 
jultice  might  be  done  on  the  admiral.  It  is  faid, 
in  the  council- book,  that  fmce  the  cafe  was  fo 

heavy 
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'heavy  and  lamentable  to  the  protector,  though  it 
was  alfo  forrowful  to  them  all,  they  refolved  to 
proceed  in  it,  fo  that  neither  the  king,  nor  hfe 
fhould  be  further  troubled  with  it.  After  dinnerj 
they  went  to  the  king,  the  protector  being  with 
them.  The  king  faid,  He  had  well  obferved  their 
proceedings,  and  thanked  them  for  their  great 
care  of  his  fafety,  and  commanded  them  to  proceed 
in  it,  without  further  molefting  him  or  the  pro- 
tedlor,  and  ended,  "  I  pray  you  my  lords,  do  fo." 
Upon  this,  the  bifhop  of  Ely  had  orders  to  attend 
the  admiral,  to  adminifter  fpiritual  advice,  and  to 
prepare  him  to  meet  his  fate  with  patience  and  re- 
fignation :  and,  on  the  iyth  of  March,  having 
made  report  of  his  attendance  on  the  admiral,  the 
council  figned  a  warrant  for  his  execution,  in  pur- 
fuance  whereof,  the  admiral  was  beheaded  on  the 
2Oth  of  March  1549. 

The  protestor  upon  this  occafion  incurred  very 
fevere  cenfures,  for  confenting  to  his  death.  It 
was  faid,  if  the  admiral  was  guilty,  it  was  only 
againft,  his  brother,  whom  he  would  have  fupplant- 
ed,  and  it  feems  fcarce  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that 
this  fame  brother  was  the  admiral's  rival,  and 
brought  him  to  the  fcaffold.  Rapin  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  they  who  had  thoughts  then  of  ruin- 
ing the  protector,  feigning  to  be  his  friends,  fpur- 
red  him  on  to  be  revenged  on  his  brother,  and 
were  very  ready  to  ferve  as  his  inftruments  :  ac- 
cordingly, this  cataftrophe  increafed  the  animofity 
of  the  nobles,  which  was  carried  to  the  highelt 
pitch,  by  the  prote&or's  conduct  in  countenancing 
the  people  upon  the  following  juft  occafion. 

After  the  Tuppreffion  of  the  abbeys,  vaft  num- 
bers of  monks  were  difperfed  through  the  king- 
dom, who  were  forced  to  work  for  their  bread, 
their  penfions  being  ill  paid,  or  not  fufficient  for 
iheir  iubiiftence :  thus  the  work  being  divided 
H  2  among 
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among  fo  many  hands,  the  profit  became  lefs  than 
before,  befides,  while  the  monafteries  flood,  their 
lands  were  let  out  at  very  eafy  rents  to  farmers, 
who,  to  cultivate  them,  were  obliged  to  employ 
a  vaft  number  of  people.  But  after  their  lands 
were  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  the  rents  were  much  raifed,  whence  it 
came  to  pafs  that  the  farmers,  to  make  them  turn 
to  better  account,  were  forced  to  employ  fewer 
hands,  and  leflen  the  wages.  On  the  other  fide, 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands,  finding  fince  the  laft 
peace  with  France,  the  woollen  trade  flourifhed, 
bethought  themfelves  of  breeding  fheep,  becaufe 
wool  brought  them  in  more  money  than  corn. 
To  that  end,  they  caufed  their  grounds  to  be  in- 
clofed  :  hence  arofe  feveral  inconveniencies.  In 
the  firft  place,  the  price  of  corn  was  raifed  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  lower  fort  of  people  ;  in  the 
next  place,  the  landlords  or  their  farmers  had  oc- 
cafion  only  for  few  perfons  to  look  after  their  flocks 
in  grounds  fo  inclofed.  Thus  many  were  depriv- 
ed of  the  means  of  getting  a  livelihood,  and  the 
profit  of  the  lands,  which  was  before  ftiared  by  a 
great  many,  was  almoft  wholly  engrofied  by  the 
landlords  ;  this  occafioned  great  complaints  and 
murmurs  among  the  common  people,  who  faw 
they  were  likely  to  be  reduced  to  great  mifery; 
nay,  feveral  little  books  were  publifhed,  fetting 
forth  the  mifchief  which  muft  refult  from  fuch 
proceedings.  But  the  nobility  and  gentry  con- 
tinued the  fame  courfe  notwithstanding,  without 
being  at  all  felicitous  about  the  confequences. 
The  prote'6lor  openly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
poor  people,  becaufe  he  was  aware  of  the  mifchiefs 
which  might  arife  from  popular  difcontent ;  and 
appointed  commillioners  to  examine,  whether 
thofe  who  held  the  abbey-lands,  kept  hofpitality, 
and  performed  all  the  conditions  upon  which  thofe 
l  lands 
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lands  were  fold  them,  but  he  met  with  fo  many 
obftacles  in  the  execution  of  this  order,  that  it 
produced  no  effect. 

Thus  the  protector  continued  to  aggravate  the 
hatred  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  found  their 
account  in  countenancing  thefeabufes:  for,  in  the 
laft  feffion  of  parliament,  the  lords  patted  a  bill 
for  giving  every  one  leave  to  inclofe  his  grounds 
if  he  pleated  :  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  com- 
mons, and  yet  the  lords  and  gentlemen  went  on 
jnclofmg  their  lands  j  this  occaiioned  a  general  dif- 
content  among  the  people,  who  had  apprehenlions 
of  a  formed  defign  to  ruin  them,  and  reduce  them 
to  a  ftate  of  flavery ;  upon  this  the  common  peo- 
ple made  an  infurreclion  in  Wiltfhire,  but  Sir 
William  Herbert  difperfed  them,  and  caufed  fome 
of  them  to  be  hanged.  About  the  fame  time 
there  were  the  like  infurre&ions  in  SufTex,  Hamp- 
(hire,  Kent,  Gloucefterfhire,  Suffolk,  Warwick, 
Eilex,  Hertford  {hire,  Leicefterfliire,  Rutland- 
ihire,  and  Worcefrerfliire.  The  protestor  per- 
<eiving  the  flames  were  kindling  all  over  the  king- 
dom, Cent  to  let  tine  people  know  .he  was  ready  to 
fedrels  their  grievances,  by  this  meafure  he  flop- 
ped their  fury  ;  and  agreeable,  to  bis  promife,  b.2 
laid  the  aruir  before  the  council,  hoping  that  feme 
expedient  might  be  found  to  fatisfy  the  malecon- 
tents :  but  he  met  with  fo  great  an  oppofltion, 
that  he  thought  it  ablblutely  neceflary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  his  fole  authority,  and  therefore,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  whole  council,  he 
ifiued  oat  a  proclamation  againft  all  new  inclofures, 
and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  the  people  for 
what  was  pad.  He  even  went  further,  for  he 
appointed  comrniffioners  with  an  unlimited  power,, 
to  hear  and  determine  caufes  about  inclofures, 
highways,  and  cottages  :  thefe  commillioners  were 
umch  complained  of  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,. 
H  who 
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\vhb  faid  openly,  that  it  was  an  invafion  of  their 
property  to  fubjedt  them    to  an  arbitrary  power ; 
they  alio  went   fo  far  as  to  oppofe  the  commiflion- 
ers  when  they  offered  to  execute  their  commiffion  ; 
therefore  the  protestor  was;  not  able  to  redrefs  this 
grievance  fo  fully  as  he  defired ;  and  the  people 
finding  the  court  did  not  perform  what  was  pro- 
mifed,  rofe  again  in  feveral  places,  particularly  in 
Oxfordfhire,    Devonfhire,    Norfolk,    and     York- 
ihire.       Thofe   in   Oxfordshire  were   immediately 
difperfed  by  the  lord   Grey  :  the   infurre<Stion   in 
Devonfhire  was  more  conficlerable  and  dangerous  j 
that  county  abounding  with  people,  who  had  only 
complied  outwardly  with  ths  alterations  made  in 
religion,    the    priefts    and    monks  ran    in    among 
them,  and  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  foment  the 
rebellion.     They  rofe  on  the   loth  of  June,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  grew  to  be  ten  thoufand  ftrong. 
At  firfr,  the  protector  neglected   this  affair,  hop- 
ing this   infurre£tion   might  be  quelled  as  ea-fily  as 
the   others    had    been.     At   laft,    perceiving  they 
were  bent  to  perfift  in  their  rebellion,  he  ftnt  the 
lord  Rufiell  with   a  fmall  force  to  flop  their  pro- 
ceedings.    The  rebellion  was  foon  quelled,  and, 
during   the   continuance  of  it,  the  protector  dif- 
covered,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conducl,  that 
he-did  not   defire  to  come  to  extremeties  with  the 
rebels,  being  either  pcrfuaded  that^the  people  had 
reafon   to  complain,  or,  dcfnous  to  gain  their  fa- 
vour as   a  fhidd  againft  the  nobility,  who  hated 
him.      Infomuch,    that  after  all  the    commotions 
were  over,  he  moved  in  the  council  that  a  general 
pardon  might  be  proclaimed,  in   order  to  reftore 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  :  but  this  motion  met 
with  great  oppofition ;  many  of  the  council  were 
for  taking  this  occafton  to  curb  the  infolence  of 
the  people ;  but   the   prote&or  being  of  another 
mind,  gave  out.  by  his  fole  authority,  a  general 
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pardon 


pardon  of  all  that  had  been  done  before  the   21  ft 
of  Auguft,    and    excepted  out  of   it  only    a   few 
rebel  prifoners.     He  had.  power  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner by  virtue  of  his  p.itent,  but  it   increafed  the 
hatred   of  the  nobles,  as  well  as  great  part  of  th2 
council,    who  were  highly  mortified   to    fee  they 
were  confulted  only  for  form-fake,  and   that  their 
opinions   were  of  no  manner  of  weight.     But  by 
this   prudent  and  moderate  exertion   of  an   illegal 
prerogative,  it  is  certain,  that  the  protedtor  put  an 
end  to  a  moft  alarming  rebellion,  which  wore  the 
afpe<St  of  being  converted   to  a  civil  war,  for  both 
fides  had  powerful  partifans,  and   the  people  were 
violently     exafperated     againit     the    land-holders. 
The  infurredtion  in  Norfolk  was  the  rnoft  formid- 
able, but   as    it  was  quelled   by  the  addrcfs  of  the 
earl   of  Warwick,  afterwards   duke  of  Northum- 
berland, more  ample  mention  will   be  made  of  it 
in  the  life  of  that  minifter,  the  protector's  fubtile 
enemy,  and  fuccefibr. 

The  war  with  Scotland,  had  been  productive 
of  another,  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  who  af- 
cended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  upon  the  death 
of  Francis  I.  in  1547  ;  a  rupture  with  the  ern- 
peror  Charles  V.  was  likewife  to  be  apprehended 
on  account  of  the  affiftance  given  by  the  Englifh 
miniftry  to  the  German  proteltantSj  his  difccr. ten- 
ted fubje&s.  This  fituation  of  foreign  affairs  was 
too  embarraffing  for  the  limited  capacity  of  ths 
protector.  Dreading  the  machinations  of  a 
powerful  faction  now  formed  againit  him  at  home, 
with  whom  the  Romifn  party  were  fccretly  allied, 
he  was  afraid  to  hazard  the  conduct  of  three  wan,, 
under  fuch  diftrefling  circumrtances  ;  and  there- 
fore refolved  to  liften  to  the  overtures  of  France, 
that  court  offering  peace,  and  its  affilfonce  to  the 
German  proteftants,  if  England  would  rellcre 
Boulogne. 

H  4  While 
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While  this  peace  was  privately  negotiating ;  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
the  difgrnced  chancellor,  who  had  recovered  his 
feat  in  the  privy  council,  aflbciated  themfelves 
with  about  eighteen  lords  of  the  council,  who 
agreed  to  withdraw  from  court,  and  openly  oppofe 
tfie  protector. 

!  Among  many  other  frefh  caufes  of  jealoufy* 
envy  and  hatred  againft  the  duke,  none  had  any 
erletl  with  the  public  at  large,  except  the  fuperb* 
palace,  he  was  building  in  the  Strand  (Somerfet- 
houfe)  and  as  this  impolitic  undertaking  greatly 
leflened  his  popularity,  we  {hall  borrow  from  Sir 
John  Havward's  life  of  Edward  VI.  his  curious 
relation  of  this  interefting  tranfa&ion. 

"  Many  well  difpofed  minds  conceived  a  hard: 
opinion  of  him,  for  that  a  church  by  Sirand- 
bridge,  and  two  bifhops  houfes  were  pulled  down,, 
to  make  a  feat  for  his  new  building :  in  digging, 
the  foundations  whereof,  the  bones  of  many  who 
had  been  buried  there,  were  caft  up,  and  carried 
into  the  fields  ;  and  becaufe  the  ftones  of  thofe 
houfes,,  and  of  the  church,  did  nothing  fuffice  for, 
his  work,  the  fteeple  and  moft  part  of  the  church, 
of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem^  near  Smithfield,  (moft 
beautifuUy  creeled  and  adorned  not  long  before, 
by  Docray,  prior  of  that  church)  was  mined  and 
overthrown  with,  powder,  and  the  ftones  applied 
to  this  fpacious  building.  And  becaufe  the  work; 
could  not  be  therewith  finimed,  the  cloifter  of 
Paul's  on  the  north-fide  of  the  church,  in  a  place 
called  Pardon  church- yard  ;  and  the  dance  of  dtatk, 
very  curioufly  wrought  about  the  c'oifter,  and  a 
chnppel  that  Irood  in  the  midftof  the  church-yard  ; 
alfo  the  charncl-houfe  that  ftood  on  the  fouth-fule, 
with  th,e  chappel,  tomb.1;,  and  monuments  therein, 
were  beaten,  down,  the  bones  of  the  dead  carried 

into. 
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Into  Fhi/bury  Fields^  and  the  ftones  converted    to 
his  building." — p.  204  &  205.  edit.  1636. 

It  was  a  lib  ailed  ged  by  the  lords,  that  many  bi- 
fhops,  and  prebends  had  refigned  many  manors 
to  him  to  obtain  his  favour  :  though  this  was  not 
done  without  leave  obtained  from  the  king,  for, 
in  a  grant  of  feme  lands  made  to  him  by  the  king, 
on  the  nth  of  July,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his 
reign,  it  was  obierved  that  thefe  lands  were  given 
him  as  a  reward  of  his  fervices  in  Scotland,  for 
which  he  was  offered  greater,  rewards  :  but,  that 
refufmg  to  accept  of  fuch  grants  as  might  too 
much  impoverifh  the  crown,  he  had  taken  a  li- 
cence from  the  biftiop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  a- 
lienating  fome  of  the  lands  of  that  bifhopric  to 
him.  He  is,  in  that  patent,  called  by  the  grace  of 
God,  duke  of  Spmerfet  j  which  expreflion,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  had  not  been  ufcd  for  fome  years 
paft,  but  in  fpeakingof  fovereign  princes.  It  was 
alib  reported,  that  many  of  the  chantry  lands  had 
been  fold  to  his  friends  at  eafy  rates  ;  for  which 
they  concluded  he  had  great  prefents,  and  an  un- 
common profperity  had  raifed  him  too  high  ;  fo 
that  he  did  not  behave  to  the  nobility  with  that  con- 
defcenfion  which  might  be  ex  peeled  from  him. 

All  thefe  things  concurred  to  raife  him  many 
enemies,  and  he  h?.d  very  few  friends  ;  for  none 
adhered  firmly  to  him  but  Paget,  fecretary  Smith, 
and  archbifhop  Cranmer,  who  was  never  known 
to  forfake  his  friend.  All  thofe  that  favoured  the 
oW  fuperltiticn  were  his  enemies  •,  and,  feeing  the 
earl  of  Southampton  at  the  head  of  the  party  a- 
gainit  him,  they  all  immediately  joined  v/ith  him. 
Goodrich,  bimop  of  Ely,  tho'  he  was  for  the  re* 
formation',  likewife  joined  them.  He  had  attend- 
ed the  admiral  in  his  preparation  for  death,  from 
whom  he  had  received  very  ill  impreffions  of  the 
protector.  Even  his  enemies  were  ien-fible,  and 
H5  he 
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he  was  fenfible  himfelf,  that  the  continuance  of 
war  would  inevitably  ruin  him,  and  that  a  peace 
might  confirm  him  in  his  power. 

This  confideration  made  the  protector  refolve  to 
propofe  to  the  council,  the  reftitution  of  Boulogne 
to  France  :  but  though  he  backed  this  motion  with 
all  the  reafons  he  thought  moft  plaufible,  it  was 
received  by  the  council  with  figns  of  indignation, 
and  confidered  as  downright  cowardice.  It  was 
too  nice  an  affair  for  the  protector  to  think  of  do- 
ing it  by  his  own  authority;  and  therefore,  though 
he  plainly  perceived  the  oppofite  faction  would 
carry  it,  he  was  willing  his  propofal  fhould  be  de- 
bated in  form. 

The  refult  of  their  confultation  was,  that  Bou- 
logne fhould  not  be  reftored,  but  that  they  fhould 
endeavour  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
for  the  fecurity  of  that  place.  Paget  was  appoint- 
ed for  the  embafly,  becaufe,  being  devoted  to  the 
protector,  the  ill  fuccefs  which  was  expected  to 
attend  this  negotiation  was  defign,ed  to  be  thrown 
upon  him,  in  order  to  afperfe  the  protector  him- 
felf. 

'J  his  mortifying  repulfe  at  the  council  board, 
was  followed  by  an  open  declaration  ficm  the  af- 
fociated  lords,  v.ho  ufualiy  met  at  Ely- hoi;  le,  that 
they  confidered  tlKtnfelves  as  the  ring's  council^ 
and  were  determined  to  take  vigorous  mtaiures 
for  the  fafety  of  the  king  and  of  the  realm,  bod* 
of  which  were  endanger.*,  by  the  ufurped,  unli- 
mited power  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1549,  the  lord  St.  John,  pre- 
fident  of  the  council,  the  earls  of  Southampton, 
Warwick,  and  Arundel  ;  Sir  Edward  North,  Sir 
Richard  Southwd,  Sir  Edmund  Peckham,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Wotton,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  fat  accordingly 
as  the  king's  council. 

Tte 
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The  protector  alarmed,  Tent  his  fecretary  Pctre  to 
them,  to  know  the  caufe  of  their  afiemblies,  but  in- 
ftead  of  returning,  he  remained  with  the  aflbciatcd 
lords,  embracing  their  party.  On  the  8th  of  the 
fame  month,  they  went  into  the  city,  in  a  body 
well  armed,  and  attended  with  a  train  of  fervants 
in  new  liveries,  to  Guildhall,  where  finding  -the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  common  council  aiibni- 
bled,  notice  having  been  previoufly  fent  to  them 
for  that  purpofe,  the  lord  chancellor  Rich,  who 
with  fome  of  the  great  officers  of  ftate  had  joined 
the  aflbciation,  declared  to  the  citizens,  that  the 
objects  they  had  in  view  were,  to  fecure  the  perfo- 
nal  fafety  of  the  king,  to  redrefs  the  grievances  of 
the  nation,  and  to  recover  its  weight  and  influ- 
ence at  foreign  courts,  by  removing  the  duke 
of  Somerfet  from  the  king's  perfon  and  councils,, 
whofe  mal-adminiftration  had  been  the  caufe  of 
all  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  the  realm, 
feoth  in  its  foreign  and  dome/lie  concerns  for  fome 
time  paft.  Upon  this  declaration,  the  city  ex- 
prefled  an  entire  approbation  of  the  meafures  taken 
by  the  lords  ;  but  when  a  requifition  was  made, 
that  the  city  fhould  fupply  them  with  20©o  men 
to  enable  them  to  oppofe  the  meafures  of  the  pro- 
tector, who  had  removed  the  king  from  Hampton- 
court  to  Windibr,  and  had  armed  all  his  depen- 
dants ;  one  George  Sadlowe,  a  common-council- 
man, oppofed  the  motion,  though  fupportcd  by 
the  recorder,  and  after  iuftly  obferving,  that  the 
mayor  had  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  com- 
manding the  aid  of  1000  men  to  protect  his  per- 
fon againft  the  deiigns  of  the  lords,  he  advifed  his 
fellow  citizens  to  obfrrve  a  ftricb  neutrality,  by  not 
granting  any  armed  force  to  either  party.. 

But  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  ftruck  with  a  panic, 
on  being  informed  that  the  lords  were  in  p-ofi'effiou 
of  the  Tower,  and  that  tie  city  had  exprefFed  a 

general 
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general  approbation  of  the  confederacy  againft 
him,  refolved  to  fubmit  to  his  fate,  without  giv- 
ing the  new  council  any  further  trouble. 

Hereupon,  there  was  fent  to  London  a  warrant 
under  the  king's  hand,  for  any  two  of  the  lords  of 
the  council  that  were  there,  to  come  to  Windfor 
with,  twenty  fervants  each,  who  had  the  king's^ 
faith  for  their  fafety  in  coming  and  going  :  at  the 
fame  time  Cranmer,  Paget  and  Smith  wrote  to- 
them,  to  end  the  matter  peaceably,  and  not  follow 
cruel  council,  nor  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  milled 
by  thofe  who  meant  otherwife  than  they  profefled, 
of  which  they  knew  more  than  they  would  then 
mention.  This  feemed  to  be  levelled  at  the  earl 
of  Southampton,  On  the  gth  of  October  1549,- 
the  council  at  London  was  inereafed  by  the  accef- 
fion  of  lord  RufFel,  lord  Wentworth,  fir  Anthony 
Brown,  fir  Anthony  Wingfield,  and  fir  John  Ba- 
ker, the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  Commons.  For 
thofe  who  had  been  for  a  while  attached  to  the 
protector,  feeing  he  was  refolved  to  fubmit,  came 
and  united  themfelves  to  the  prevailing  party  ;  fo 
fhat  they  were  in  all  tvvo  and  twenty  :  and  the  pro- 
tector was  fo  weak,  to  write  a  'eiter  to-  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  couched  in  fuch  humiliating  terms  of 
complaint,  expoftulation  and  in  treaty,  that  his 
enemies  plainly  perceived  they  hao  gained  their 
point,  and  they  refolved  to  fliew  h;  a  ;  o  mercy  : 
for  they  inftantly  publifhed  a  prock;  ir  on,  figned 
by  feventeen  perfcns,  either  for  nobility,  >r  autho- 
rity of  office  well  regarded,  "  afcribh.g  all  the 
national  difgiaces  abroad,  and  the  intefiinc  divi- 
fions  at  home,  to  the  evil  government  of  the  duke, 
and  protefting  that  his  adminiftration  threatened 
worfe  dangers  ;  thev  defired,  and  in  the  Icing's  name, 
charged  ail  his  fubjefts  not  to  obey  any  precepts, 
licences,  or  proclamations,  whereunto  the  protec- 
tor's hand  fhould  be  fet,  albeit,  he  Ihould  abufs  the 

king's 
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king's  hand  and  feal  unto  them,  but  to  quit  them- 
felves,  upon  fuch  proclamation,  as  fhould  pro- 
ceed from  the  body  of  the  council."  Haywardv 
p.  229. 

Of  all  the  privy- counfellors  only  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  and  Paget  frayed  with  the  king, 
who  feeing  the  impoffibility  of  withstanding  the 
oppofite  party,  had  advifed  the  king  and  the  duke 
to  give  the  council  the  fatisfa&ion  they  required.. 
The  king  confenting  to  it,  the  counfellors  at  Lon- 
don had  notice  of  it  by  an  exprefs.  As  they  had 
forefeen  that  the  duke  would  be  obliged  to  yield, 
they  fent  deputies  to  Wind  for  with  a  charge,  to 
fee  that  he  did  not  withdraw,  and  that  fome  of* 
his  confidents  fhould  be  put  under  an  arreft.  On 
the  1 2th  of  October,  the  chief  privy  counfellors, 
enemies  of  the  duke,  waited  on  the  king,  who  re- 
ceived them  gracioufly,  and  aflured  them,  that  he 
took  all  they  had  done  in  geod  part.  Next  day 
they  fat  in  council,  the  king  being  prefent ;  when 
Somerfet  was  formally  deprived  of  the  prote&or- 
ihip,  and  all  other  public  offices,  and  was  ordered 
into  confinement  in  Beauchamp  tower,  within 
Windfor  caftle.  Then  the  lords  appointed  feven 
of  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  four  knights,  to 
attend  the  king's  pcrfon  by  rotation,  and  having 
brought  his  majefty  to  Hampton-court ;  the  duke 
of  Somerfet  was  foon  after  efcorted  to  London, 
riding  through  that  city  between  the  earls  of 
Southampton  and  Huntingdon,  who  delivered  him 
to  the  fhenffs,  by  whom  he  was  carried  to  the 
Tower,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  to  them,  from  the 
king  and  his  new  council. 

A  rumour  having  been  propagated  about  this 
time,  that  the  confederate  lords  had  defigns  upon 
the  king's  life,  and  want  to  change  the  form  of 
government  to  an  ariftocracy,  it  was  judged  expe- 
dient that  their  beloved  prince  fhould  appear  to  the 

people 
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people  in  public,  accordingly  he  rede  from  Hamp- 
ton-court to  his  palace  in  Southwark  (then  called 
Suffolk  place)  where  he  dined,  and  in  the  after- 
noon,  he  rode  in  great  ftate,  attended  by  the  prin- 
cipal lords  of  the  confederacy,  through  the  city  to 
Weftminfter,  whereat  the  people  were  fo  exceed- 
ingly rejoiced,  as  the  king  reigned  in  the  hearts  of 
all  perfons,  however  differing  in  religion,  that 
they  did  rend  the  air  with  loud  acclamations,  and 
feemed  to  have  entirely  forgot  their  favourite,  the 
late  protedlor. 

On  the  fecond  of  January,  1550,  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder was  carried  into  the  houfe  of  lords  againil 
the  duke,  with  a  confeffion    figned   by  his   own 
hand.    But  as  fome  of  the  lords  lufpe&ed  that  this 
confeflion  had  been  extorted  from  him,  and  urgedr 
that  it  was  an  ill  precedent  to  pafs  a£b  upon  fuch 
papers,  without  examining  the  party,  whether  he 
had   fubfcribed   them  free  and  uncompelled ;    the 
houfe   fent   four  temporal  lords,  and  four  bifliops,. 
to  examine  him  concerning  it.     The  next  day,  the 
bifhop  of  Coventry  and   Litchfield  made  the  re- 
port, that   he  thanked  them  for  that  kind  meffage  j 
but,  that  he  had  freely  fubfcribed   the  confeflion 
which  lay   before  them  ;  that  he  had  made  it  on 
his   knees  before  the  king  and   council,  and  had 
figned  it  on  the  thirteenth  of  December.     He  pro- 
telted  his  •.  offences  had  flawed   from  rafhnefs  and 
indifcretion  rather  than  malice,  and  that  he  had 
no   treafonable    defign     againft    the   king   or   his 
realms.     Whereupon,  he  was  fined  by  ait  of  par- 
liament in  two  thouiand  pounds   a  year  in  land, 
with  the  forfeiture  to  the  king   of  all  his  goods, 
and  the  lofs  of  all    his   places.     But  he  was  fet 
at  liberty   on    the  fixth  of  February,     giving    a 
bond  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  his   good   beha- 
viour, with   a  reftri6Hon,    that  he  fhould  flay  at 
the  king's  houfe  at  Sheen,  or  his  own  of  Lion, 

and 
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and  fhould  not  go  four  miles  from  them,  nor  come 
to  the  king  or  council,  unlefs  fent  for.  On  the 
1 6th  of  the  fame  month,  he  received  his  par- 
don, and,  after  that,  behaved  with  fo  much  hu- 
mility, that  he  was,  on  the  tenth  of  April  follow- 
ing, reftored  to  favour  by  the  king,  and  fworn  of 
the  privy-council  ;  and  the  ftorm  parted  over  more 
gently  than  he  expected.  He  forfeited,  however,, 
in  a  great  meafure,  the  efteem  he  had  acquired 
among  the  people,  who,  not  diving  into  the  rea-- 
fons  of  his  conduct,  could  not  help  thinking  him 
guilty,  fince  he  had  confeiFed  all  :  but  the  king, 
who  had  a  quick  judgement,  few  through  the  de- 
figns/of  his  enemies  ;  but  though  he  privately  ef- 
teemed  him,,  his  own  authority  was  not  fufficient  to 
Icreen  him  from  their  determined  vengeance. 

But  the  affection  the  king  ftill  bore  to  his  unclej 
being  obferved  by  the  crafty  earl  of  Warwick,  he 
made  a  femblance  of  being  reconciled  to  the  duke 
of  Somerfet,  and  the  more  effectually  to  deceive 
the  public,  his  eldeft  fon,  the  lord  vifcount  Lille, 
was  married  to  lady  Ann  Seymour,  daughter  to 
the  duke,  on  June  17,  1550  ;  the  king  being  prefent 
at  the  foleirmity,  and  expreiling  the  highelt  fatis- 
faction  at  this  alliance. 

The  popim  party  formed  great  expectations 
fromthedifgrace  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  but  it 
was  foon  found  that  his  fucceflbr  in  power,  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  had  no  particular  attachment  to 
any  religion,  yet  was  moft  inclined  to  the  refor- 
mation, becaufe  he  faw  the  king  was  zealous  in 
promoting  it ;  he  therefore  abandoned  the  Roman, 
catholic  intereft,  by  which  he  had  been  fupportedj 
and  this  gave  the  duke  of  Somerfet  and  his  friends, 
a  fair  profpect  of  undermining  him  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain,that  from  the  timeWarwick  became  prime  mini.- 
fter,  Somerfet  was  conftantly  forming  private  fchemes 
to  recover  his  lolt  dignity,  and  that  his  antagonift., 
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wifliing  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  facrifice  fo 
dangerous  a  rival,  employed  fpies  to  \va:ch  all  his 
motions,  and  as  the  conteft  was  very  unequal  be- 
tween them,  Warwick  having  all  the  qualities  of 
a  deep  politician,  and  Somerfet,  a  free,  open,  un- 
guarded, communicative  difpofition  ;  it  is  no  won- 
der he  was  fo  foon  betrayed  by  his  perfidious  con- 
fidents, who  were  fecretly  bribed  by  Warwick. 

By  one  of  thefe,  his  ruin  was  accomplifhed.  For 
Warwick  having  by  degrees  alienated  the  young 
king's  affection  from  his  uncle,  and  gained  an  al- 
cendancy  over  him  by  his  fkilful  management  of 
public  affairs,  began  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and 
to  treat  the  duke  with  contempt  and  ill  ufage,  that 
he  might  thereby  excite  him  to  fome  acl:   of  defpe- 
ration,  which   might  juftify  putting  him  to  death. 
The  unguarded  Somerfet  upon  this,  broke  out  into 
threatening    exprefiions,     and    it     is     faid,     had 
thoughts  of  affafiinating  the  new    minifter,    now 
duke  of  Northumberland.     The  chief  informer  a- 
gainft  Somerfet  was  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  ac- 
cufed  him  firit  privately  to  the  king,  and   after- 
terwards  to  the  council,  of  having  formed  a  de- 
iign  to  raiie  an  infurreclion   in  the  North  ;  to  at- 
tack the  gens  d'armes,  the  king's  guard,  on  a  muf- 
ter-day  :  to  fecure  the  Tower;  and  to  excite  a  re- 
bel! ••••a  in  London  :  to  this  was  added,  the  plot  to 
murder  the  dujce  of  Northumberland,  the  marquis 
of  Northampton,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
this  laft  charge  was  fupported  likewife  by  the  evi- 
dence of  one  Crane  and  his  wife,  confidential  de- 
pendants on  the  duchcfs  of  Somerfet,  and    Crane 
in  particular  depof  ',  that  the  plot  was  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  at  a  banquet  to  be  given   by 
lord  Paget  to  the  devoced  lords.     Upon  thefe  fuf- 
pkions  of  treafon  and  felony,  the  king  too  readily 
confented,  that  his  uncle  {hould  be  brought  to  a  trial ;. 
and  very  foon  after,  a  circumftance  which  ought 

to 
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to  have  been  conftrued  in  his  favour,  was  made 
ufe  of  to  confirm  the  accufations  againft  him. 

Somerfet,  yielding  too  much  to  the  fear  of  a 
fudden  attempt  upon  his  own  life,  had  been  per- 
fuaded  to  wear  a  coat  of  mail  next  his  fhirt,  and 
going  thus  drefFed  to  the  council-board  on  the 
i6th  of  October,  1551,  his  boforn,  by  inatten- 
tion, being  open,  the  armour  was  difcovered,  upon, 
which  he  was  forthwith  apprehended  as  intending 
the  death  of  fome  counfellor,  and  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  in  particular  taxed  him  fo  vehe- 
mently, that  he  was  ordered  to  the  Tower,  and? 
attachments  were  ifiued.  againft  all  his  pretended 
aflbciates.  In  confequence  of  thefe  proceedings^ 
ibme  of  the  accufed  fled  upon  the  firft  fummons, 
particularly  Sir  Thomas  Vane,  who  was  taken  ia 
a  ftable  at  Lambeth  hid  umler  the  ftraw,  and  this 
foolifh  conduct  feemed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
plot.  The  next  day  the  duchefs  of  Somerfet^ 
lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  Crane  and  his  wife,  and 
the  chief  waiting- woman  belonging  to  the  duchefs 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  at  which  the  peo- 
ple exceedingly  rejoiced,  believing  if  there  was 
any  realmifch~ief  on  foot,,  theduchefemufthaveb.en 
the  chief  contriver  and  inftrumentof  it.  SirThomas 
Holdcroft,  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  Sir  Michael  Stan- 
hope, John  and  David  Seymour,  Wingfield,  Ban- 
nifter  and  Vaughan  were  likewife  committed  to, 
different  prifons ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  Sic 
Ralph  Arundel,  Hammond  Nudigate,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Vane,  (who  turned  evidence)  were  treat-* 
ed  with  great  tendernefs,  and  held  in  cuftody  in, 
apartments  at  court :  to  be  produced  as  the  prin- 
cipal accufers. 

Upon  the  further  examination  of  Crane,  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  lord  Paget,  and  two  of  the  earl 
of  Arundel's  fervants  were  alfo  taken  into  cuftody  : 
and  in  ortjer  to  prejudice  the  public  againft  the- 
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duke  of  Somerfet,  the  lord  chancellor  made  an 
elaborate  fpeech  in  the  ftar-chamber,  on  the  accu- 
fations  againft  the  duke,  giving  his  opinion  in 
public,  againft  every  rule  of  equity,  previous  to 
the  trial,  that  they  were  true  ;  and  the  foreign 
fninifters  were  inftru&ed  to  write  to  their  refpec- 
tive  courts,  that  he  was  guilty,  as  implicity  as  if 
he  had  already  been  convidted. 

Upon  thefe  extravagant  accufations,  mofl  hifto- 
rians  have  founded  their  accounts  of  this  event. 
Dr.  Burnet  is  the  only  one,  whom  we  can  depend 
upon  with  regard  to  the  evidence  againft  the  duke  : 
according  to  him,  it  appeared,  that  he  had  made  a 
party  to  get  hitnfelf  declared  protector  in  the  next 
parliament;  which  the  earl  of  Rutland  did  pofi- 
tivcly  affirm,  and  the  duke's  anfwer  fer.ved  only  to 
confirm  it  to  be  true.  But  though  this  might  well 
inflame  his  enemies,  yet  it  was  no  crime.  As  to 
the  means  which  the  duke  of  Somerfet  intended  to 
-make  ufe  of,  in  order  to  attain  his  ends,  it  is 
highly  probable  he  had  devifed  feveral,  but  had  yet 
fixed  upon  none,  except  th^t,  perhaps,  of  fecur- 
ing  the  duke  of  Northumberland's  perfon. 

On  the  firft  of  December  the  duke  was  brought 
to  his  trial  ;  the  marquis  of  Winchefter  was  lord 
high  flewarl,  the  peers  who  fat  in  judgement  being; 
twenty-feven  in  number.  The  crimes  with  which 
he  was  charged-,  were  caft  into  five  feveral  ia- 
didtments,  as  it  appears  from  the  king's  journal ; 
but  whether  indictments  or  articles  is  not  clear. 
That  he  had  defigned  to  have  feized  on  the  king's 
.ptrfon,  and  fo  to  have  governed  all  his  affairs ; 
that  he  intended  to  have  attacked  the  gens  d'armes 
on  a  mufter  day  ;  that  he,  with  one  hundred  o- 
thcrs,  intended  to  kill  ths  earl  of  Warwick,  then 
duke  of  Northumberland  ;  and  that  he  had  de- 
figncd  to  raife  an  infurredlion  in  the  north  ;  and 
in  the  city  of  London. 

It 
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It  was  objected  on  the  trial,  that  three  peers,. 
Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke, 
againft  the  firit  of  whom  it  was  pretended  in  the 
indictment,  that  he  had  confpired,  fliould  fit  as 
his  judges  :  for  though,  by  the  law,  no  peer  can 
be  challenged  in  a  trial,  yet  it  was  ever  held,  that 
a  man  cannot  be  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  but  the 
objection  was  over-ruled  ;  and,  what  is  very  ex- 
traordinary, the  lord-chancellor,  though  then  a 
peer,  was  left  out  of  the  number;  but  it  fecrns 
probable,  that  the  reconciliation  between  him  and 
the  duke  of  Somerfet  was  then  fufpecied,  and  that 
he  was  therefore  excluded  from  the  number  of  his 
judges. 

The  duke  of  Somerfet,  though  little  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  land,  did  not  defire  counfel 
to  plead  or  aflift  him  in  point  of  law,  but  only 
anfwered  himfelf  to  matters  cf  fadt.  He  bco-aji 

O 

his  defence,  by  requefting,  that  no  advantage 
might  be  taken  againft  him,  for  any  idle  word,  or 
paffionate  exprefTion,  that  might  at  any  time  have 
efcaped  him.  He  protefied,  he  never  intended  to 
have  raifed  the  northern  parts,;  but  had  only, 
upon  fome  reports,  fent  to  Sir  William  Herbert, 
to  intreat  him  to  be  his  friend  :  that  he  had  never 
formed  a  refolution  to  kill  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, or  any  other  per.'bn,  but  had  only  talked 
-of  it,  without  any  intention  of  doing  it  :  that,  for 
the  defign  of  deftroying  the  guards,  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  think,  that  he,  with  a  frnall  troop,  could 
deftroy  fo  iirong  a  body  of  men,  confifting  of  nine 
hundred  ;  in  which,  though  he  had  fucceeded,  it 
could  have  figmfied  nothing  :  that  he  never  (mend- 
ed to  have  raifed  any  difturbances  in  London,  but 
had  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  place  in  which  he 
was  in  perfect  lecurity  :  that  his  having  men  about 
him  in  Greenwich  was  with  no  ill  dcfign,  iince. 
he  did  no  mifchief  with  them,,  even  when  it  was 

in 
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in  his  own  poy/er ;  but,  upon  his  attachment,  fur- 
rendered,  witlwut  making  any  refinance.  He  like- 
wife  objected  many  things  againft  the  witnefles, 
and  defired  they  might  be  brought  face  to  face. 
He  fpoke  much  againft  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  the 
chief  witnefs,  in  particular.  But  the  witneffes 
were  not  brought,  only  their  examinations  were 
read.  Upon  this,  the  kind's  counfel  pleaded  a- 
gainft  him,  that  to  levy  war  was  certainly  treafon : 
that,  to  affemble  men,  with  an  intention  to  kill 
privy-counceilors,  was  alfo  treafon  :  that  to  have 
men  about  him  to  reftft  the  attachment,  was  fe- 
lony ;  and,  to  afiault  the  lords,  or  contrive  their 
deaths,  was  felony. 

When  the  peers  withdrew,  it  fcems,  the  proofs 
about  his  defign  of  raifing  the  north,  or  the  city, 
or  of  killing  the  guards,  did  not  fatisfy  them. 
For  all  thefe  had  been,  without  all  queftion,  trea- 
fonable  ;  but  they  held  to  the  point  of  ccnfpirmg 
to  kill  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  The  duke  of 
Suffolk  was  of  opinion,  that  no  contention  among 
private  fubje£ts,  ihould  be  on  any  accqunt  fcrewed 
up,  to  be  high  treafon,  The  duke  of  Noithum- 
berland  faid,  he  would  never  confent  that  any 
practice  againft  him  fhould  be  reputed  treafon. 
After  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  they  all  ac- 
quitted him 'of  treafon  ;  but  the  greater  number 
found  him  guilty  of  felony ;  in  which  fentence 
they  proceeded  upon  a  ftatute  made  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  which  declared  it  felony  for  inferior 
perfons  to  intend  to.  take  away  the  life  of  a  privy- 
councillor,  but  lords  were  therein  exprelledly  ex- 
ccpted  :  and  therefore,  as  Hayward  obferves,  So- 
merfet,  being  both  a  peer  and  privy  councillor* 
the  ftatute  could  not  aft'ecl:  him. 

'1  he  duke  behaved,  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  trial,  with  g;  at  temper  and  patience;  when 
fenteoce  was  given,  he  thanked  the  lords  for  their 

attention,, 
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attention,  and  afked  pardon  of  Northumberland, 
Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  for  his  ill  inten- 
tions againft  them  ;  and  made  fuit  for  his  life,  in 
pity  to  his  wife,  children  and  fervants,  and  in  re- 
gard of  payment  of  his  debts. 

He  was  then  remanded  to  the  Tower,  and  be- 
caufe  he  was  acquit  of  treafon,  the  axe  was  not 
openly  carried,  whereupon  the  people,  fuppofmg 
that  he  was  altogether  acquit,  fhouted  half  a  dozen 
times  fo  loud,  that  they  were  heard  beyond  Cha- 
ring Crofs.  Hayward,  p.  330. 

It  is  highly  probable  the  duke  relied  on  a  par- 
don, having  before  experienced  the  king's  clemen- 
cy ;  otherwife  it  is  hard  to  account  for  his  not 
availing  himfelf  of  the  benefit  of  clergy,  however 
his  popularity  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  fears  of 
the  court,  and  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
poflefs  the  king  againft  him,  fo  that  young  Edward, 
who  abhorred  the  crimes  he  believed  him  guilty  of, 
was  very  far  from  any  thoughts  of  granting  him  a 
pardon,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  effectually, 
the  king  was  told,  that  the  duke  had  confefled  in 
the  Tower,  that  he  had  hired  one  Bartuile  to  kill 
fome  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  which  Bartuile 
was  faid  to  have  acknowledged* 

At  the  fame  time  the  courtiers  artfully  "  enter- 
tained the  king  with  ftately  mafks,  tilts,  barriers, 
and  much  other  variety  of  mirth,"  to  divert  his 
thoughts  from  his  condemned  uncle ;  and  the 
duke's  relations  and  friends  were  prevented  from 
approaching  the  royal  prefence.  And  at  length  he 
confented  to  his  death,  whereupon  an  order  was 
fent  for  beheading  the  duke  of  Somerfet  on  the  22d 
of  January,  1552,  on  which  day  he  was  brought  to 
the  place  of  execution  on  Tower-hill.  His  whole 
deportment  was  very  compofed,  and  no  way 
changed  from  what  it  had  .ordinarily  been.  He 
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iirft  kneeled  down,  and  prayed,  and  then  he  fpake 
to  the  people  in  thefe  words.  "  Dearly  beloved 
friends,  I  am  brought  here  to  fuffer  death,  albeit 
that  I  never  offended  againft  the  king,  neither  by 
word  or  deed,  and  have  always  been  as  faithful 
and  true  to  this  realm,  as  any  man  hath  been. 
But,  for  fo  much  as  I  am  by  law  condemned  to 
die,  I  do  acknowledge  myfelf,  as  well  as  others, 
to  be  fubjecl:  thereto :  wherefore,  to  teftify  my 
obedience,  which  1  owe  unto  the  laws,  I  am  come 
hither  to  fuffer  death,  whereunto  I  willingly  offer 
myfelf,  with  moft  hearty  thanks  to  God,  that  hath 
given  me  this  time  of  repentance,  who  might, 
through  fudden  death,  have  taken  away  my  life, 
that  neither  I  fhould  have  acknowledged  him,  nor 
myfelf.  Moreover,  there  is  yet  fomewhat  that  I 
muft  put  you  in  mind  of,  as  touching  Chriftian  re- 
ligion, which,  fo  long  as  I  was  in  authority,  I  al- 
ways diligently  fet  forth,  and  furthered  to  my 
power ;  neither  repent  I  of  my  doings,  but  rejoice 
therein,  fmce  that  now  the  ftate  of  Chriftian  reli- 
gion cometh  moft  near  unto  the  form  and  order 
of  the  primitive  church,  which  thing  I  efteem  as 
a  great  benefit  given  of  God,  both  to  you  and 
me  ;  moft  heartily  exhorting  you  all,  that  this, 
which  is  purely  fet  forth  to  you,  you  will,  with 
like  thankfulnefs,  accept  and  embrace,  and  let  out 
the  fame  in  your  living ;  which  thing,  if  you  do 
not,  without  doubt,  greater  mifchief  and  calamity 
will  follow." 

When  he  had  gone  fo  far,  certain  perfons  of  a 
hamlet  near,  who  had  been  warned  by  the  lieu- 
tenant to  attend  that  morning  at  feven  of  the 
clock,  coming  after  their  hour,  through  the  po- 
fiern,  and  perceiving  the  prifoner  to  be  mounted 
upon  the  fcaffold,  began  to  run  and  to  call  their 
fellows  to  come  away  :  the  fuddennefs  of  thelr 

coming 
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coming,  the  hafte  they  made,  the  weapons  they 
carried  ;  but  especially  the  words  come  away^  moved 
many  of  the  neareft  to  the  fcaffold,  to  furmife 
that  a  power  was  come  to  refcue  the  duke,  where- 
upon many  cried  with  a  high  voice,  away,  away. 
The  cry  of  thefe,  and  the  coming  on  of  the  o- 
thers,  caft  amazement  upon  all,  fo  much  the  more 
terrible,  as  no  man  knew  what  he  feared,  or  where- 
fore, every  man  conceiving  that  which  his  afto- 
nifhed  fancy  did  caft  in  his  mind  ;  fome  imagined, 
that  it  thundered  ;  others,  that  it  was  an  earth- 
quake ;  others,  that  the  powder  in  the  armory  had 
taken  fire ;  others,  that  troops  of  horfemen  ap- 
proached ;  in  which  medley  of  conceits,  they  bore 
down  one  another,  and  joftled  many  into  the 
Tower  ditch  ;  and  long  it  was  before  the  vain  tu- 
mult could  te  appeafed ;  and  when  it  was,  another 
fucceeded.  For  Sir  Anthony  Brown  came  riding 
towards  the  fcaffold,  and  they  all  hoped  he  had 
iiroujght  a  pardon  ;  upon  which  there  was  a  gene- 
ral fhotiting,  "  Pardon,  pardon;  God  fave  the 
king ;"  many  throwing  up  their  caps  ;  by  which 
the  duke  might  well  perceive  how  dear  he  was  to 
the  people.  But,  as  foon  as  thefe  diforders  were 
over,  he  made  a  Agn  to  them  with  his  hand  to 
compofe  themfelves,  and  then  went  on  in  his  fpeech 
thus  : 

"  Dearly  beloved  friends,  there  is  no  fuch  mat- 
ter here  in  hand,  as  you  vainly  hope  or  believe. 
It  feemeth  thus  good  unto  Almighty  God,  whofe 
ordinance  it  is  meet  and  necelFary  that  we  all  be 
obedient  to.  Wherefore  I  pray  you  all  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  be  contented  with  my  death,  which 
I  am  moft  willing  to  fuffer  :  and  let  us  now  join 
in  prayer  to  the  Lord,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
king's  majefty,  unto  whom,  hitherto,  I  have  al- 
ways fhewed  myfelf  a  moft  faithful  and  firm  fub- 
I  have  always  been  moft  diligent  about  his 

ma- 
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inajefty,  in  his  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  no  lefs  diligent  in  feeking  the  common  com- 
modity of  the  whole  realm  ;"  (upon  this  the  peo- 
ple cried  out,  it  was  moft  true)  "  unto  whofe 
majefty  I  wifli  continual  health,  with  all  felicity, 
and  all  profperous  fuccefs.  Moreover,  I  do  wifli 
unto  all  his  counfellors,  the  grace  and  favour  of 
•God,  whereby  they  may  rule,  in  all  things  up- 
rightly with  juftice  ;  unto  whom  I  exhort  you  all, 
in  the  Lord,  to  fhew  yourfelves  obedient,  as  it  is 
your  bounden  duty,  under  the  pain  of  condemna- 
tion ;  and  alfo  moft  profitable  for  the  prefervation 
and  fafeguard  of  the  king's  majefty.  Moreover, 
for  as  much  as  heretofore  I  have  had  affairs  with 
divers  men,  and  hard  it  is  to  pleafe  every  man  ; 
therefore,  if  there  have  been  any  that  have  been 
offended  or  injured  by  me,  I  moft  humbly  require 
.and  afk  him  forgivenefs ;  but  more  efpecially,  I 
afk  forgivenefs  of  Almighty  God,  whom,  through- 
out all  my  life,  I  have  moft  grievoufly  offended  j 
and  all  other,  whatfoever  they  be,  that  have  offen- 
ded me,  I  do,  with  my  whole  heart,  forgive 
them." 

Then  he  defired  them  to  be  quiet,  left  their  tu- 
mults might  trouble  him,  and  faid,  "  Albeit  the 
Ypirit  be  willing  and  ready,  the  flefh  is  frail  and 
wavering;  and,  through  your  quietnefs,  I  fliall 
be  much  more  quiet.  Moreover,  I  defire  you  all 
to  bear  mewitnefs,  that  I  die  here  in  the  faith  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  defiring  you  to  help  me  with  your 
prayers,  that  1  may  perfevere  conftant  in  the  fame 
to  my  life's  end." 

Then  Dr.  Cox,  who  was  with  him  on  the  fcaf- 
fold,  put  a  paper  into  his  hand,  which  was  a 
prayer  he  had  prepared  for  him.  He  read  it  on 
his  knees,  then  he  took  leave  of  all  about  him, 
and  undreffed  himfelf  to  be  fitted  for  the  axe.  In 
all  which  there  appeared  no  change  in  him,  only 

hia 
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his  face  was  a  little  ruddier  than  ordinary.  He 
continued  calling,  "  Lord  Jefus  fave  me,"  till 
the  executioner  fevered  his  head  from  his  body. 

The  duke  of  Somerfet  was  pofleiTed  of  great  vir- 
tues, he  was  eminent  for  piety ;  humble,  and  affable 
in  his  greatnefs  j  fmcere  and  candid  in  all  his  tranf- 
aclions.  He  was  a  better  general,  than  a  ftatefman  ; 
yet  had  been  often  fuccefsful  in  his  undertakings; 
was  always  careful  of  the  poor  and  the  opprefled  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  had  as  many  virtues,  and  as  few 
faults,  as  moft  great  men,  who  have  been  as  un- 
expectedly advanced  to  the  higheft  pinacle  of 
power. 

The  people  were  much  affected  at  this  execu- 
tion ;•  many  dipped  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood  to 
preferve  it  in  remembrance  of  him  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
they  never  forgave  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
though  they  ftifled  their  refentment  at  the  time. 
Of  this  we  fhall  be  convinced  in  the  fubfequent 
pages. 

*#*  Authorities.  Baker's  chronicle.  Sir  John 
Hayward's  life  of  Edward  VI.  Biog.  Britan. 
Burnet's  hiftory  of  the  reformation,  &V. 
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DUKE    Of  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

(A.  D.  1502,  to  1553.) 

JOHN  DUDLEY,  was  the  fon  of  the  in- 
famous Edmund    Dudley,    Efq-,  an  able,  but 
corrupt  lawyer,  who  was   fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons    in    1504,    and    a   privy   counfellor,  at 
which  period   the  avarice  of  Henry  VII.   was   in-  J 
iatiable,  and  this  venal  lawyer,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Richard  Empfon,  chief  juftice  of  the  king's- 
bench,  inftead  of  difcountenancing  the  meandt  of 
all  paffions  that  can  be  harboured  in  a  royal  breaft, 
invented     various     illegal     methods    of    extorting 
money  from   the  people,  to  fill  the  king's  coffers, 
themfelves  receiving  poundage  for  the  fums  thus 
bafely  acquired.       Upon   the  acceflion  of   Henry 
VIII.    the   people  prefented  petitions,    and  cried 
aloud  to  the  king,  whenever  he  appeared  in  public, 
for  juftice  againft   thefe  public  robbers,  and  their 
inferior  agents,  and  the  latter  being  apprehended 
and  fet  in  the  pillory,  were  ftoned  to  death  by  the 
enraged    populace,    nor   would  they  reft   fatisfied 
till  Empfom  and  Dudley  were  ind idled,  convicted 
fof   high  treafon,  and    beheaded,    in    1510.     The 
detail  of  their  cruelties,  extortions  and  oppreflions, 
a  the 
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the  reader  will  find  at  large  in  Lord  Bacon's  hiftory 
of  Henry  Vli.  edit.  1629. 

Young  Dudley  was  born  in  1502,  and  in 
-the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  it  being  reprelented 
to  the  king,  that  he  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family,  who,  his  father 
excepted,  had  done  honourable  iervice  to  the  ftate, 
he  was  reftored  in  blood,  but  no  ftatute  is  to  be 
found  for  reverfing  the  attainder  of  his  father,  as 
recorded  by  moft  hiftorians,  nor  could  he  inherit 
his  father's  opulent  fortune,  his  perfonal  eftate 
having  been  confifcated  to  the  king's  ufe,  who 
never  made  any  reftitution  of  money,  not  even  of 
the  fums  extorted-4>y  4»is  father,  and  as  to  the  real 
eftates,  they  were  bellowed  on  his  favourites.  But, 
about  the  year  1523,  having  received  an  education 
fuitable  to  his  rank,  he  was  introduced  to  court  by 
his  mother,  now  married  again,  by  the  king's  con- 
lent,  to  Henry  Plantagenet,  who  in  her  right,  (fhe 
being  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  John  Grey,  Vif- 
count  L'Ifle)  was  created  Vifcount  L'Ifle. 

Dudley's  advantageous  perfonal  figure,  and  great 
accomplifhments    foon  recommended  him    to   the 
notice  of  his  fovereign,  who  nominated  him  to  at- 
tend the  king's  favourite,  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk,  in  his  expedition  to  France,  where  his 
gallant  behaviour    not    only  entitled   him    to   the 
favour  of  his  noble  general,  but  procured  him  like- 
wife  the  honour  of  knighthood.     It  is  natural  to 
imagine,  that   upon  his  return,   he  was  very  well 
received  at  court,  having  many  relations,  who  had 
great    influence    there;    but,    it   feems,  he   relied 
chiefly  on   his  own  abilities,  and   very  wifely  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  king's  firft  miniiter,  cardinal 
Wolfey,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition 
to  France,  m  1527;  and  foon  after,  he  was  made 
matter  of  the  armoury  in  the  Tower.     His  hopes 
«f  preferment  at  court,  however,  did  not  hinder 
I  2  him 
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him  from  attending  to  his  concerns  in  the  country, 
where  he  was  very  affiuuous  in  improving  his  in- 
tereft  with  the  gentry,  and,  in  1536,  was  nomin- 
ated fheriff  of  Staffordfhire  :  where  he  lived  hof- 
pitably,  and  made  himfelf  popular  among  his 
neighbours. 

During  Wolfey's  adminiftration  Sir  John  Dud- 
ley afliduoully  paid  his  court  to  him  ;  but  as  foon 
as  he  found  Cromwell  was  gaining  the  afcendant, 
his  political  genius  directed  him  to  attach  himfelf 
to  the  new  favourite,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
matter  of  the  horfe  to  the  Princefs  Ann  of  Cleves, 
on  her  arrival  in  England.  On  the  firft  of  May, 
*539>  ne  was  tne  ^r^  °^  challengers  in  the 
triumphant  tournament  held  at  Weftminfter,  in 
which  he  appeared  with  great  magnificence.  This 
tournament  had  been  proclaimed  in  France,  Flan- 
ders, Scotland,  and  Spain,  for  all  ftrangers  to 
try  their  prowefs  againit  the  Englifh  challengers, 
who  were  Sir  John  Dudley,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
Sir  Thomas  Poynings,  Sir  George Carew,  knights; 
Anthony  Kingfton,  and  Richard  Cromwell, 
otquires.  Thefe  challengers  came  into  the  lifts 
richly  drefled,  preceded  by  a  band  of  knights  and 
gentlemen,  cloathed  in  white  velvet.  The  h'rft 
day,  there  were  for.y-fix  defendants,  amongft  whom 
were  the  earls  of  Surry,  Lord  William  Howard, 
Lord  Clinton,  and  Lord  Cromwell,  fon  to  the 
prime  minifter,  then  earl  of  Efiex.  Sir  John 
Dudley,  by  fome  mifchance  of  his  horfe,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  overthrown  by  one  Mr.  Breme  ; 
however,  he  mounted  again,  and  performed  very 
gallantly.  After  this  was  over,  the  challengers 
rode  in  ftate  to  Durham-houfe,  where  they  enter- 
tained the  king,  the  new  queen,  and  the  court. 
On  the  fecond  d.iy,  Anthony  Kingfton,  and  Rich- 
ard Cromwell  were  made  knights.  On  the  third, 
the  challengers  fought  on  horleback  with  fwords, 
1  againit 
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againft  twenty-nine  defendants.  Sir  John  Dudley 
and  the  earl  of  Surry  running  firfb  with  equal  ad- 
vantage. On  the  fifth  of  May  they  fought  on 
foot  at  the  barriers  againft  thirty  defendants.  In 
the  courfe  of  thefe  military  diverfions,  the  chal- 
lengers, at  a  vaft  expence,  entertained  both  houfes 
of  parliament,  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen  and  their 
wives,  and  all  the  perfons  of  diftinclion  then  in 
town;  as  a  reward  for  which,  the  king  gave  to 
each  of  them  a  houfe  and  an  hundred  marks  a  year 
for  ever,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  knights  of 
Rhodes,  which  had  been  given  to  his  majefty  by 
the  parliament  then  fitting. 

The  fall  of  the  earl  of  Effcx,  did  not  in  the 
leaft  afreft  the  fortune  of  Sir  John  Dudley  ;  who 
was  fo  complete  a  courtier,  that  while  he  flattered 
the  minifters,  he  took  care  to  pay  the  higheft  de- 
ference to  the  will  of  his  fovereign,  and  thus  pre- 
fcrved  his  credit  at  court,  amidft  all  the  changes  of 
men  and  meafures. 

;In  1542,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother's  f.jeond 
hufband,  he  was  created  Vifcount  L'Ifle  ;  and  at 
the  next  feftival  of  St.  George,  he  wasalfo  elected 
knight  of  the  garter ;  but  this  was  foon  after  fol- 
lowed by  a  much  ftronger  token  of  efteem  and 
confidence,  for  the  king,  confidering  his  prudence, 
his  courage,  and  his  activity,  as  well  as  the  oc- 
cafion  he  had,  and  was  like  to  have,  for  a  man  of 
fuch  confequence  in  that  office,  conftituted  him 
lord  hio-h  admiral  of  England,  for  life. 

O  O  * 

In  1543,  he  commanded  a  fleet  qf  two  hundred 
fail,  with  which  he  invaded  Scotland,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  earl  of  Hertford,  the  comnvind- 
er  in  chief,  took  Edinburgh,  being  the  fir  ft  man 
who  entered  the  gates.  He  next  embarked  for 
France,  and  on  the  28th  of  July,  of  the  fame  year, 
appeared  before  Boulogne,  then  befieged  by  king 
Henry  VIII.  in  perfon,  and,  by  his  great  diligence 
I  3  and 
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and  courage,  facilitated  very  much  the  taking  of 
the  place,  of  which  the  king  made  him  governor, 
with  the  title  of  his  lieutenant-general. 

Soon  after  the  king  had  embarked  for  England, 
the  dauphin  advanced  with  an  army  of  50000  men, 
and  attempted  to  recover  Boulogne  ty  furprife, 
but  the  lord  admiral,  made  a  vigorous  defence  ; 
and  repulfed  the  PVench,  who  loft  800  of  their 
belt  troops  in  this  attack;  but  they  did  not  raife 
the  fiege  till  the  month  of  February  1544,  when 
the  lord  admiral,  with  a  fmall  body  of  horfe  and 
foot,  made  a  fuccefsful  fally,  took  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  obliged  the  French  forces,  though 
greatly  fuperior  in  number,  to  make  a  final  pre- 
cipitate retreat. 

Francis  I.  being  greatly  exafperated  at  the  lofs 
of  Boulogne,  contracted  with  the  Italian  ftates, 
for  a  number  of  velfels,  and  having  formed  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  fail,  befides  gallies,  he  gave  in- 
itru&ions  to  Annebault,  high  admiral  of  France, 
not  only  to  recover  Boulogne,  but  to  invade  the 
Englifh  coafts.  But  lord  L'Ifle  upon  his  firft 
appearance  before  St.  Helens,  attacked  him,  with 
only  fixty  fail,  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  French  had 
particular  orders  to  take  the  admiral,  on  which  ac- 
count, no  lefs  than  eighteen  of  their  (hips  attacked 
tne  admiral's,  who  defended  himfelf  fo  well,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  the  whole  fleet 
foon  foliowed.  In  a  fhort  time  after  this,  the 
Englifii  fleet  being  reinforced,  and  having  taken 
forne  troops  on  board,  a  general  engagement  en- 
dued, which  lafted  two  hours,  when  night  feparat- 
ing  the  two  fleets,  the  French  took  flicker  in. 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  thus  ended  their  expedition. 
But  the  Englifh  admiral  made  a  defcent  on  the 
coaft  of  France,  burnt  the  town  and  abbey  of 
Treport  in  Normandy,  with  thirty  fail  of  fhips  in 

the 
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the  harbour,  and  then  returned  to  England,  with 
the  lofs  of  only  fourteen  men. 

A  treaty  of  peace  having  been  concluded  with 
France  in  1546,  the  lord  admiral  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commiflioners,  to  take  the  oath  of 
Francis  I.  for  the  due  obfervance  of  the  treaty, 
Tonftal  Bifhop  of  Durham,  and  Wotton  Dean  of. 
Canterbury  were  joined  with  him,  in  this  embaffy  ; 
and  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  put  into  a  commif- 
fion,  granted  to  feveral  perfons  of  the  firft  rank, 
for  fettling  the  accounts  of  the  army.  This  was 
the  laft  public  fervice  he  performed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  who,  for  his  eminent  fervices  beltow- 
ed  on  him  fome  considerable  grants  of  church- 
lands,  and  at  his  death  not  only  made  him  one  of 
his  fixteen  executors,  who  were  to  be  joint  regents 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
VI.  but  added  to  this  honour,  a  legacy  of  five 
hundred  pounds  ;  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days. 

The  reader  will  remember,  by  what  means 
Somerfet  acquired  the  fole  regency  of  the  kingdom, 
and  he  will  not  be  furprifed  at  the  enmity  which 
lord  L'Ifle  bore  to  the  protector,  when  he  is  in- 
formed, that  the  important  and  moft  honourable 
office  of  high  admiral  was  taken  from  him,  (though, 
in  the  language  of  courts,  he  is  faid  to  have  re^ 
figned  it)  and  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the 
protector's  brother  ;  to  compenfate  in  fome  'mea- 
fure,  for  this  impolitic  and  unjuft  ftep,  lord 
L'lfle  was  created  earl  of  Warwick,  and  made 
great  chamberlain  of  England,  on  the  fame  day, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  was  conftituted  high; 
admiral,  being  the  iyth  of  February  1547,  and 
not  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  late  royal 
matter,  fo  precipitately  did  Somerfet  lay  the  foun-r 
dation  of  his  own  ruin  :  for  the  difcontent  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick  was  apparent  at  this  time,  and 
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in  the  further  view  of  repairing  the  injury  he  had 
confiderable  grants  from  the  crown,  particularly 
Warwick  cartle  and  manor,  but  thefe  emoluments 
could  not  bribe  his  boundlefs  ambition. 

Nor  did  he  long  wait  for  an  opportunity,  to. 
convince,  the  nation,  that  his  military  talents,  as. 
well  as  his  political  abilities  were  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  the  protector.  In  the  life  of  Somerfet,  we  have 
related  the  caufe  and  iffue  of  the  expedition  to 
Scotland,  and  it  muft  here  be  confeJFed,  that  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  if  he  had  been  firft,  inftead  of 
fecond  in  command,  would  have  pufhed  the 
war  to  a  glorious  conclusion  :  as  it  was,  his  con- 
duct was  univerfally  commended,  and  air  the 
blame  fell  upon  Somerfet. 

When  the  earl  of  Warwick  returned  to  London 
from  Scotland,  he  found  the  nobility,  and  perfons 
cf  rank  about  the  court,  divided  into  two  factions, 
occafioned  by  the  quarrels  between  the  protector 
and  his  brother,  and  with  true  Machiavelian  policy, 
he  widened  the  breach  between  them,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  formed  a  third  party,  who  were  to 
affiit  him  in  accomplifhing  the  ruin  of  both.  With 
this  view  finding,  that  Sudley  had  rafhly  proceed- 
ed to  ouvert  acts  of  treafon,  he  warmly  urged  the 
necefiity  of  his  being'  attainted  in  parliament,  and 
after  conviction,  he  continually  prefled  his  brother 
to  confent  to  his  execution.  No  greater  proof  can 
be  given  of  Somerfet's  deficiency  in  politics  and 
the  knowledge  of  mankind,  than  his  taking  the 
.advice  of  fo  interested  a  party  as  Warwick,  who 
had  never  loft  fight  of  the  office  of  high  admiral, 
in  which  he  was  re-inftated,  not  long  after  the 
execution  of  the  admiral,  when  he  had  accompliih- 
ed  the  protector's  firit  difgrace. 

The  infurrections  which  happened  throughout 
England,    in  the  year    1549,   on  account  of  the 

inclofures 
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inclofures,  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  life  of 
the  protestor,  and  an  account  given  of  their  fup- 
preflion,  except  that  of  Norfolk,  which  was  re- 
ferved  for  this  place,  becaufe  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
was  ordered  to  march  againft  the  Norfolk  rebels,, 
and  the  event  of  this  expedition  not  only  added  to 
his  military  reputation,  but  fhews  how  high  he 
flood  in  the  efteem  of  the  people  at  that  time.  The 
number  of  the  rebels  amounted  to  16000  men, 
againft  whom  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  fent,  after 
their  reduction  had  been  in  vain  attempted  by  the. 
marquiisof  Northampton,  and  lord  Sheffield,  (the 
latter  of  whom  was  (lain  by  them,)  to  quell  this 
formidable  infurre&ion  with  6000  foot,  and  1500 
horfe. 

It  was  not  till  after  a  general  battle,  that  War- 
wick got  poffeffion  of  Norwich ;  their  leader, 
Robert  Ket  a  tanner,  having  taught  the  rebels 
fome  difcipline,  they  drew  up  in  excellent  order, 
and  fought  with  great  bravery,  and  though  they 
had  upwards  of  2000  killed  in  the  aftion,  they 
refolutely  intrenched  themfelves,  and  prepared  for 
a  fecond  ;  but  the  earl  v/ith  great  humanity,  un- 
willing to  fried  their  blood,  fent  a  herald  to  offer 
them  a  pardon,  if  they  would  deliver  up  their  lead- 
ers, but  this  they  refufed,  telling  the  herald  that 
they  expected  to  die,  but  that  they  rather  chofe. 
to  fall  in  the  field  than  to  be  deluded  by  deceitful 
promifes  to  furrender,  and  then  be  put  to  death 
like  dogs.  Warwick  upon  receiving  this  anfwer 
prepared  for  the  onfet,  but  recollecting  that  they 
feemed  to  mittruft  the  herald ;  he  fent  to  know  if 
they  would  accept  the  pardon,  in  cafe  he  came  to 
them  in  perfon,  and  allured  them  of  i?.  To 
which  they  anfwered,  "  Tnat  he  was  a  ncblemarij 
of  fuch  honour  and  generofuy>  that,,  if  they  might 
have  this  aflurance  from  his  own  mouth,  they 
were  willing  to  fubmit."  The  earl  accordingly 
I  <;  \vvnc 
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went  in  amongft  them;  upon  which  they  threw 
down  their  arms  ;  Ket  was  taken  the  next  day, 
and  was  hanged  fome  time  after  at  Norwich  callle, 
and  nine  of  his  principal  followers  were  likewife 
hanged  on  the  boughs  of  the  Oak  of  Reformation, 
as  they  had  ftiled  it. 

Flufhed  with  fuccefs,  Warwick  aow  began  his 
aflbciation,  with  the  confederate  lords,  who  rind- 
ing him  an  enterprifing  man,  a  great  general,  an 
expert  politician,  and  in  favour  with  the  people  j 
and  knowing  his  fecret  hatred  to  the  protector,  re- 
foived  to  make  him  their  chief  inftrument  in  re- 
ducing the  duke's  power,  but  they  did  not  conr 
eeive  at  this  time,  that  Warwick  meant  to  com- 
pafs  his  death. 

The  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  from  this 
period,  to  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  have 
been  fo  amply  fet  forth  in  the  memoirs  of  that 
unfortunate  nobleman,  that  inftead  of  vain  repe- 
titions, which  in  moft  authors  have  been  continu- 
ed through  the  lives  of  thefe  two  minifters,  we 
fhall  introduce  minutes  of  the  moft  important  na- 
tional tranfaclions  at  this  time. 

The  peace  with  France,  which  had  been  reject- 
ed, when  the  protector  propofed  it,  was  conclud- 
ed, in  April  1550;  on  the  following  conditions. 
Boulogne  was  to  be  reitored  to  France,  but  the 
French  king  Henry  II.  ftipulated  to  pay  the  king 
of  England,  in  confideration  thereof,  and  of  the 
tribute  in  arrear  from  France,  the  fum  of  400,000 
crowns  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  this  treaty  fhould 
Jict  prejudice  the  claim  of  England,  either  to 
France^  or  Scotland. 

•  Soon  after  this  peace,  the  duke  of  Brunfwick 
fent  an  ambalFador  to  offer  his  fervice  to  the  king 
of  England,  in  his  wars,  with  ic, coo  men,  and  to 
f elicit  theprincefs  Mary,  the  king's  eldeft  lifter,  in 
anfwer  was  made,  that  the  king's  wars 

were 
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were  at  an  end,  and  as  to  the  progofed  marriage., 
that  the  king  was  in  treaty  with.  Portugal,  on  tha 
fubject,    which    coming    to   no   effect,    the   duke 
ihould  be  favourably  heard. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  emperor  feemed  de- 
focus  of  breaking  with  England,  for  his  ambafTa,- 
dor  boldly  demanded  of  the  king,  that  the  princefs 
Mary  fhould  be  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  the 
mafs,  claiming  in  this  cafe,  the  authority  of  an 
uncle  j  but  that  of  her  brother  and  fovereign  being 
fuperior,  Edward  nobly  refufed  to  comply,  and 
not  only  afliiled  the  German  proteftants  again  with 
money,  but  becaufc  the  emperor  published  fome 
fevere  edicts  againit  them,  the  Englifh  merchants 
were  injoined  to  trade,  as  Iktie  as  p-fiible,  tp 
Flandejs. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  was  likewife  concluded 
with  Sweden,  highly  advantageous  t,o  England  ;. 
for  it  brought  bullion  into  the  kingdom  for  out 
native  commodities.  A  confiderable  coinage  like- 
wife took  place  at  the  Mint,  but  part  of  this  coin- 
age was  debated.. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1551.5  intel- 
ligence was  received,,  that  the  emperor  intended 
to  fend  a.  fleet  to  tranfport  the  princefs  Mary  to 
Antwerp,  and  a  rebellion  in  Eifcx  feerning  t.o 
favour  this.  deiiga>  ihe  was  brought  from,  that* 
county,  where  ihe  refuted,  to  London,  and  en- 
deavours were  ufed  by  the  king  and  the  council 
to  bring  her  over  to  the  proteftanr  religion,  but  ip. 
vain,  and  the  emperor,  lent  an  angry  mefiage 
threatening  warr  if  fhe  was  not  allowed  the  free 
exercUe  of  her  religion.  ^  whereupon  the  council 
determined  to  fend  Dr.  Wotton.  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury to  his  Imperial  Majelty,.  who  brought  the 
matter  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion^  by  declaring 
the  fame  favour  that  the  king's  fubjccts  had  for 
their  religion,,  (being  protelbuUi>)  in  the  emperor's. 
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dominions,  the  fame  fhould  the  emperor's  fub- 
je&s,  (being  Roman  catholics)  enjoy  in  England, 
but  as  for  the  king's  own  fubjects,  of  whom  Mary 
was  one,  he  had  no  right  to  interfere,  or  to  direct 
the  king  his  matter  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  his  own  realm  :  this  fpirited  conduct  put 
an  end  to  the  emperor's  threats. 

And  it  muft  be  confeffed  by  the  earl  of  War- 
wick's enemies,  that  the  vigour  which  now  ani- 
mated the  king's  councils  with  refpecl:  to  foreign 
affairs,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  having  the  lead  in 
adminiftration.  The  king  therefore  finding  he 
pofiefled  the  qualifications  of  an  able  ftatefman, 
and  feeing  him,  to  all  appearance,  reconciled  to 
his  uncle,  appointed  him,  in  April,  lord  fteward 
of  his  houfehold,  and  Earl  Marfhal  of  England  ; 
a  fhort  time  after,  he  was  made  Lord  Warden  of 
the  northern  marches,  and,  in  October,  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Northumberland, 

By  this  time,  he  had  made  alliances  wkh  fome 
of  the  beft  families  in  England,  and  advanced  his 
children  and  friends  at  court :  in  particular,  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  one  of  his  younger  fens,  (after- 
wards Larl  of  Leicefler)  a  man  "  who  for  luft 
ard  cruelty,"  fays  Hay  ward,  "  was  the  monfter 
of  the  court,  was  made  one  of  the  fix  ordinary 
gentlemen  of  the  king's  chamber,  in  Auguir,  and 
after  his  coming  into  place  fo  near  him,  all  au- 
thors agree,  the  king  enjoyed  his  health  but  a  little 
while." 

That  the  duke  of  Somerfet  was  not  qualified  to 
It  prime  minifter,  is  generally  allowed,  but  the 
fecluding  him  from  every  refponfible  office  was  the 
uimoft  punifhment  for  his  paft  errors,  aimed  at  by 
tf.e  other  courfeilors ;  however,  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  had  an  ambitious  project  in 
agitation,  which  made  him  dread  the  integrity, 
a»d  remaining  influence  of  his  fovereign's  uncle. 

But 
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But  after  his  death,  having  gained  an  entire  afcen- 
dancy  over  the  king,  (more  latterly,  through  fear 
of  his  power,  than  inclination)  his  dangerous  plot 
began  to  grow  ripe  for  execution ;  and  it  was 
haftened  by  the  following  circumftance. 

The  pious,  amiable  young  monarch,  notwith- 
ftanding  every  art  was.  made  ufe  of  to  divert  him, 
grew  melancholy  and  penfive.  He  waa  often  found 
in  tears,  and  upon  the  fiighteft  mention  of  his  late 
uncle,  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  referring  to 
paft  a&s  of  the  council,  he  would  figh,  fays  Hay- 
ward,  and  lament  his  own  unfortunate  fituation, 
in  thefe  pathetic  terms.  "  How  unfortunate  have 
I  been  to  thofe  of  my  blood  ?  my  mother  I  flew  at 
my  birth,  and  fince  have  made  away  two  of  hey 
brothers,  and'  haply  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  others 
againft  myfelf.  The  protedlor  had  done  nothing 
that  deferved  death,  or  if  he  had,  it  was  very 
little,  and  proceeded  rather  from  his  wife  than 
himfelf !  where  then  was  the  good  nature  of  a 
nephew  ?  where  the  clemency  of  a  prince  ?  alas  ! 
how  have  1  been  aimfed  ?  how  little  was  I  mafter 
of  my  own  judgement,  that  both  his  death,  and 
the  blame  thereof,  muft  be  charged  upon  me." 

Some  writers  have  aiTerted,  that  the  decline  of 
Edward's  health,  which  commenced  about  this 
time,  was  owing  to  natural  caufcs,  and  that  nei* 
ther  Northumberland,  nor  his  agents,  had  any 
hand  in  haftening  his .  death ;  and  they  affign  it, 
as  a  reafon,  that  the  duke  had  no  caufe  to  ftifpedt 
the  decline  of  his  power,  while  the  king  Jived  ; 
but  if  we  confider  that  this  nobleman  had  advanced 
himfelf  by  political  fraud  and  cruelty  ;  it  feems 
highly  probable  that  he  hourly  dreaded  his  fall, 
as  the  king's  judgement  ripened  with  his  years, 
and  knew,  that  no  other  means  could  prevent  the 
final  difcovery  of  his  vile  intrigues,  founded  oa 
his  ambitioru 

The 
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The' king  therefore,  difcovering  inward  remorfefor 
the  violent  meafures  into  which  he  had  been  pre- 
cipitated through  youthful  inexperience  ;  Northum- 
berland, who  had  now  the  fole  direction  of  public 
affairs  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  and  whofe  family 
and  friends  were  placed  about  the  throne  ;  as  a  pre- 
liminary ftep  to  his  grand  plan  for  fecuring  permanent 
power  to  himfelf,  by  raifmg  his  family  to  the  throne, 
haftily  concluded  a  marriage  between  the  lady  Jane 
Grey,  eldeft  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
his  fourth  fon,  lord  Guilford  Dudley ;  which  wag 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  May,  1553;  and  it 
deferves  notice,  that  the  king's  illneis  had  in- 
creafed,  with  dangerous  fymptoms,  from  the  month 
of  January. 

In  the  parliament  held  a  little  before  the  king's 
death,  the  duke  had  procured  a  confiderable  fuppty 
to  be  granted  ;  and,  in  the  preamble  of  that  act, 
a  direct  cenfure  to  be  inferted  of  the  duke  of 
Somerfet's  adminiftration :  having  thus  anfwered 
his  purpofes  by  this  meafure,  he  diifolved  that 
parliament.  He  then  artfully  ftated  to  the  king-, 
the  necefiity  of  fetting  afide  the  princefs  Mary, 
from  the  danger  the  proteftant  religion  would  be 
in,  if  {he  fttould  fucceed  him  :  this  reprefentation 
made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  the  pious  young 
monarch,  who  readily  conceived  the  fatal  conie- 
quences  to  the  nation,  which'  would  enfue  from 
the  reftoration  of  popery,  and  therefore  freely  con- 
Tented  to  the  ejiclufion  of  Mary ;  but  as  the  prin- 
eefs  Elizabeth  was  a  proteftant,  and  the  king  bore 
a,  tender  affection  to  her  ;  it  has  perplexed  Burnet, 
and  other  hiftorians,  to  underitand  how  Northum- 
berland could  prevail  upon  him  to  fet  her  afide^ 
The  difficulty  however  is  eafily  refolved,  if  we  at- 
tend .to  the  reafons  of  law  and  ilate,  brought  by 
the  crowa  lawyer^  and  the  [oliticians,  in  Nor- 
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thumberland's   intereft,    in   fupport    of  the  expe- 
diency of  excluding  both  the  princefles. 

The  chief  juftice  Mpuntague  maintained,  that 
the  act  of  35  Henry  VIII.  fettling  the  crown 
upon  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  after  the  de.mife  of 
Edward  without  iflue,  was  rendered  null  and  void, 
by  the  act  of  the  ^8th  of  the  fame  king,  by  which 
the  marriages  of  both  their  mothers  were  diffolved, 
their  divorces  confirmed,  and  their  iflue  declared 
illegitimate,  lo  that  neither,  the  letters  patent,  nor 
the  fubfequent  will,  of  the  fajd  King,  could  con-r 
fer  a.ny  right  of  fuccefijoixto  the  crown,  on  illegi-. 
timate  perfons,  who  were  totally  difabied  from: 
fucceeding  Edward;  or  any  perfon,  the  act  of  the 
25th  limiting  the  fucejflon  to  legitimate  iiTue. 

Cecil  gave  it  as   a  reafon  of  itate,  that  though 
Elizabeth   was   a  proteftant,    fhe    might    marry   a 
foreign    prince,    who    might    introduce     popery, 
and  thefe  arguments  moft  a.iTur.edly  prevajkd  with/ 
the  king,  for  they  are  mentioned   in  the  letters 
patent,  for  fettling  the  crown  on  lady  Jane  Grey. 
The  fame  dagger  of  popery,  occasioned   the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  iljjue  of:  Margaret  queen  dowager 
pf.  Scotland,  eldeft    filler   of  Henry  VIII,    As  to 
the  duchefs  of  Suffoljc,  the  next  perfon  mentioned 
in  Henry's  will,  fhe  readily  entered  into  Nqrthum- 
.berland's  views,  and  yielded  her  right  in  favour,  of 
her  daughter,  and  an  initrument  being  accordingly 
prepared,    though    not    withput    great  oppofitioa 
from  fome  of  the  judges,  and  being  figned  by  the 
king,  on  the  2ift  of  June,  when  he  was  in  great 
debility  both  of  mind  and  body,  it  pailed  the  great 
feal  the  next  day,  and  was  fubfcribed,  by  all  the 
privy  council^  the  bilhops,  the  major  p.irt  of  the 
nobility  bofh  with  refpect  to  numbers   and  confe- 
quence  ;    and  by    the    judges,   except  Sir  James 
Holies,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common   pleas.,, 
who  conihmtly  declared  it  to  be  treafon. 

Ncrthum- 
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Northumberland,  having  thus  accomplished  his 
defign,  nothing  remained,  but  that  the  king  fhould 
not  long  furvive,  left  the  recovery  of  his  own  pe- 
netrating judgement  with  his  health,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  founder  advice,  fhould  overthrow  his 
cunning  devices  :  therefore,  foon  after  the  inftru- 
ment  had  been  fubfcribed  by  the  council  j  by  Nor- 
thumberland's advice,  an  order  of  council  iffued, 
for  difmiffing  his  phyficians,  and  for  putting  him 
into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  woman,  who  under- 
took to  reftore  him,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  his  for- 
mer health.  Inftead  of  which,  after  the  ufe  of 
her  medicines,  all  the  bad  fymptoms  increafed,  to 
the  moft  vio'ent  degree :  he  felt  a  difficulty  of 
fpeech,  and  of  breathing ;  his  pulfe  failed  ;  his 
legs  fwelled,  his  colour  became  livid,  and  at 
length  he  expired,  on  the  6th  of  July  1553,  in 
the  i6th  year  of  his  age,  and  yth  of  his  reign  j 
leaving  no  doubt,  from  the  grofs  ignorance  and 
meannefs  of  the  woman  employed,  that  fhe  was 
the  inftrument  of  his  deftru<5tion. 

The  piety  of  this  prince,  was  as  exemplary,  as 
his  charity  was  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  which 
will  never  be  forgotten,  while  we  behold  the  hof- 
pitals  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Bridewell,  founded  and  munificently  endowed  by 
him ;  his  learning,  his  modeft,  yet  graceful  and 
ftately  deportment,  and  laftly  his  fine  perfon,  made 
him  the  fubjecr  of  univerfal  admiration. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  endeavoured  to 
conceal  Edward's  death  forfome  time,  with  a  view 
of  drawing  the  princefs  Mary  to  court,  and  fuch 
hopes  were  given  of  his  recovery,  that  the  people 
made  general  rejoicings  upon  the  occafion,  and  it 
was  on  pretext  of  comforting  the  king  in  his  ill- 
nefs,  that  the  duke  wrote  to  Mary  to  vifit  him  j 
but  it  is  highly  probable  fhe  had  a  fecret  party  in 
the  council,  and  that  though  they  had  fubfcribed 

to 
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to  the  lady  Jane's  fucceffion,  either  through  fear^ 
or  from  bribery,  they  now  fent  her  private  intelli-' 
gence  of  the  king's  death,  for  when  fhe  was  with- 
in half  a  day's  journey  of  London,  fhe  turned 
back  in  hafte  to  her  houfe  at  Hovedon ;  and  the 
duke  then  carried  his  daughter-in-law  from  Dur- 
ham-houfe  to  the  Tower,  where  the  royal  apart- 
ments had  been  prepared  for  her,  and  a  canopy  of 
ftate  put  up.  On  the  loth,  me  was  proclaimed 
in  the  ufual  manner.  The  council  alfo  wrote  to 
queen  Mary,  requiring  her  fubmifiion ;  but  they 
were  foon  informed,  that  fhe  was  retired  into  Nor- 
folk, where  many  of  the  nobility,  and  multitudes 
of  people,  reforted  to  her.  It  was  then  refolved 
to  fend  forces  againrt  her  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  ;  but  lady  Jane,  would  by  no 
means  part  with  her  father ;  and  the  council 
earneftly  prefled  the  duke  of  Northumberland  to  go 
in  perfon  ;  to  which  he  was  little  inclined,  as 
doubting  their  fidelity.  He  fignified  as  much  in 
the  fpeech  he  made  at  taking  his  leave,  and  was 
anfwered  with  the  ftrongeft  afTurances  that  men 
could  give. 

On  the  i4th  of  July,  the  duke,  accompanied 
by  the  marquis. of  Northampton,  the  lord  Grey,, 
and  others,  marched  through  Bifhopfgate  with, 
two  thoufand  horfe,  and  fix  thoufand  foot  ;  but, 
as  they  rode  through  Shoreditch,  he  could  not 
forbear  faying  to  the  lord  Grey,  <c  The  people 
prefs  to  fee  us,  but  none  fay,  God  fpeed  us."  His 
activity  and  courage,  for  which  he  had  been  fo 
famous,  feemed,  from  this  time,  to  have  defcrted 
him  ;  for,  though  he  advanced  to  St.  Edmund's- 
bury,  in  Suffolk,  yet,  finding  his  troops  diminifh, 
the  people  little  aftedted  to  him,  and  no  fupplies 
coming  from  London,  though  he  had  wrote  to  the 
lords  in  the  moft  prefftng  terms,  he  retired  back 
again  to  Cambridge. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  council  thought  of  no- 
thing but  to  get  out  of  the  Tower,  and  at  laft 
effected  it,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the  earl  of 
Pembroke's  houfe  at  Baynard's  caftle,  to  give  au- 
dience to  the  foreign  ambalfadors.  This  was  on 
the  io,tn  of  the  fame  month;  and  the  firft  thing 
they  did  when  they  came  there,  was,  to  fend  for 
the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  Iheriffs,  whom 
they  accompanied  to  Cheapfide,  and  there  garter- 
king  at-arms  proclaimed  queen  Mary.  The  e».rl 
of  Aryndel,  and  lord  Paget,  w«nt  the  fame  night 
to  pay  their  duty  to  her. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  had  advice  of 
this  on  the  20th,  and,  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  fame  day,  caufed  her  to  be  proclaimed  at  Cam- 
bridge, throwing  up  his  cap,  and  crying,  **  God 
fave~  queen  Mary  !"  Northumberland's  affected 
loyalty  however,  was  of  no  fervice  to  him  j  for 
he  was-arrefted  by  the  queen's  command,  and  on 
the  i8th  of  Auguft,  brought  to  his  trial,  in 
Weftminftef-hall,  where  being  found  guilty  of 
high  treafon  by  his  peers,  he  received  fentenc'e  of 
death.  The  duke's  behaviour  under  his  unhappy 
circumftances  was,  to  the  laft  degree  mean  and 
abjecl,  from  the  time  of  his  attachment :  this, 
intrepid  hero  in  the  field,  who  had  faced  every 
danger  by  fea  and  land  ;  this  afpiring  ftatefman, 
who  boldly  ventured  to  compafs  his  ends,  by  the 
moft  perilous  meafures,  who  knew  that  treafoa 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  defigns,  when  he  met 
with  that  fate  which  his  knowledge  of  hiftory, 
and  even  his  own  conduct;  to  Somerfet  and  his 
friends,  muft  have  taught  him  to  expect,  dreaded, 
the  approach  of  death  ;  and,  upon  his  knees,  be- 
fought  the  earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  he  was  arreft- 
ed,  to  intercede  with  the  queen  for  his  lifej  a 
greater  proof  cannot  be  given,  that  confcious  guilt 
makes  cowards  and  fools  of  the  braveft  and  the 
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wifeft  men,  for  Arumkl  was  the  very  man  who 
h'rft  deferted  his  caufe  at  the  council  board,  not* 
withftanding  at  the  duke's  departure,  he  was  the 
moft  vehement  in  his  protections  of  attachment 
to  him.  And  after  fentence,  he  as  foolifhly  foli- 
cited  Gardiner  Biftiop  of  Winchefter,  his  fworn 
foe,  to  ufe  his  intereft  to  fave  his  life:  afking  him, 
if  there  were  no  hopes,  and  declaring  that  he> 
would  be  content  to  do  penance  and  to  live  in  a 
moufe-hole,  if  he  could  but  live  a  little  longer  ; 
and  Gardiner  tauntingly  told  him,  he  wiflied  to 
God,  his  grace  could  have  been  content  with  auy 
thing  lefs  than  a  kingdom,  when  he  was  at  liberty 
and  in  profperity  ;  to  which  he  added,  a  ferious  ad- 
monition for  him,  to  make  his  peace  with  God,  and 
prepare  for  death. 

It  has  been  obferved,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
life  of  Somerfet,  that  the  people  never  forgave  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
this  was  the  chief  caufe  of  the  cold  reception  he 
met  with  from  the  citizens  of  London,  when  he 
proclaimed  Lady  Jane;  and  when  he  marched 
through  the  city  with  an  army  to  fupport  her  title. 
For,  when  he  was  conducted  to  the  Tower  after 
his  condemnation,  many  reproached  him  as  he 
patted,  and  a  lady  expofing  an  handkerchief  which 
had  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  duke  of 
Somerfet,  held  it  near  him,  and  cried  out;  "  Be- 
hold the  blood  of  that  worthy  man,  that  good. 
uncle,  of  our  late  excellent  king,  which  was  fhed 
by  thy  malicious  practice,  doth  now  revenge  itfelf 
on  thee." 

The  twenty-firft  of  Auguft,  1553,  was  the 
day  fixed  for  his  execution  :  when  a  vaft  concourfe 
of  people  aflembled  upon  Tower-hill,  all  the  u'ual 
preparations  being  made,  and  the  executioner 
ready  :  but,  after  waiting  fome  hours,  the  people 
were  ordered  to  depart.  This  delay  was  to  afford 
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time  for  his  making  an  open  fhew  of  the  change 
of  his  religion,  fmce  that  very  day,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  as  well  as  fome  of  the 
privy-council,  he  heard  mafs  in  the  Tower.  The 
next  day,  he  was  actually  brought  out  to  fuffer 
death,  on  the  fame  fcaffold  on  Tower-hill  ;  where 
he  made  a  very  Jong  fpeech  to  the  people;  of 
which  there  remains  nothing  but  what  relates  to 
his  religion  ;  which  he  not  only  profefled  to  be 
then  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  that  it  had 
been  always  fo  ;  taking  upon  himfelf  the  odious 
character  of  a  hypocrite  in  the  fight  of  God,  as' 
well  as  a  diffembler  with  men;  and  it  is  ftrongly 
fufpe£ted,  that  he  adted  this  difgraceful  part,  in' 
the  hopes  of  faving  his  life,  for  it  is  affirmed,  that 
he  had  a  promife  of  pardon,  even  if  his  head  was  upon 
the  block,  if  he  would  recant  and  hear  mafs,  and 
this  deception  was  afterwards  pra&ifed  by  Mary,. 
to  procure  recantations  from  unhappy  proteftante, 
whom  fhe  afterwards  conftantly  put  to  death,  in 
violation  of  the  promifes  made  in  her  name,  and 
by  her  exprefs  order. 

Having  finifhed  his  fpeecb  to  the  people,  and 
his  private  devotions,  the  executioner,  asked  him 
forgivenefs,  to  whom  he  faid,  "  I  forgive  thee 
with  all  my  heart,  do  thy  part  without  fear." 
And  bowing  towards  the  block,  he  faid,  "  I  have 
deferred  a  thoufand  deaths."  Then  laying  his 
head  on  the  block,  it  was  inftantly  fevered  from 
hi-s  body :  he  was  buried  in  the  Tower,  in  St. 
Peter's  church  near  the  body  of  the  duke  of 
Somerfet. 

Thus  defervedly  -fell  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland,  whofe  virtues  were  few,  but 
fuch  as  accomplish  the  ftatefman  and  hero,  and  if 
they  had  not  been  fullied  by  the  fouleft  crimes,  he 
might  have  proved  one  of  the  ableft  minifters  Eng- 
land had  ever  feen  :  for  he  thoroughly  uaderilood 
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the  political  and  commercial  interefts  of  his  coun- 
try; and  it  mult  not  be  forgot,  that  he  greatly 
promoted  the  latter.  During  hisfhort  admininra- 
tion,  two  inftances  are  on  record,  which  confider- 
cd  in  a  national  light,  are  an  expiatory  equivalent 
for  all  .his  faults. 

The  firft  was,,  the  diflblution  of  the  corporation 
of  the  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard  in  London, 
confuting  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Germans,  fubjects 
of  the  Hans-towns,  who  engrofTed  the  management 
of  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  England,  all  im- 
ports and  exports  being  made  in  the  fhips  of  this 
corporation,  by  which  the  Englifh  merchant-ad- 
venturers fuffered  great  lofles,  and  were  expofcd  to 
frauds  of  all  kinds  from  the  officers  and  other 
agents  of  this  fociety.  The  complaints  of  the 
.Englifh  being  brought  before  the  privy  council,  by 
the  advice,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  after  they  had  failed  of  redrefs 
in  the  courts  of  law,  owing  to  the  privileges 

f  ranted  by  former  kings  to  the  corporation  ;  the 
uke  propofed  the  diflblution  of  the  fociety,  which 
•was  carried,  and  it  was  accordingly  diflblved,  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1552,  and  from  this  time, 
our  foreign  trade  was  encouraged  inEnglifh  bottoms. 
The  fecond  was,  theeftablifhment  of  a  Mart  at 
Southampton,  for  our  woollen  manufactures,  which 
before  were  transported  to  Bruges  and  Antwerp^ 
at  a  great  expence,  for  befides  the  freight  in 
-foreign  bottoms,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  have 
agents  and  factors  fettled  in  Flanders,  to  tranfa& 
this  bufmefs.  But  the  new  regulation  of  opening 
a  Mart  in  England  which  took  place  in  1553,  pro- 
duced a  moft  advantageous  alteration  in  this  valu- 
able branch  of  our  commerce,  and  was  no  lefs 
favourable  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  it  brought 
numbers  of  foreigners  to  vifit  this  country,  fome 
of  whom  fettled  in  it,  and  contributed  to  the  pro- 
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grcfs,  which  England  made,  in  arts,   manufactures 
and.  commerce,   in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  the  great. 

*^*  Authorities.  Stow's  chronicle.  Speed's 
hiftory  of  England.  Lloyd's  ftate  worthies.  Sir 
John  Hayward's  life  of  Edward  VI.  Fox's  a6ts 
and  monuments,  &c.  Burnet's  hiftory  of  the 
information 
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. 
BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

(With  Memoirs  of  RIDLEY,  Bifhop  of  LONDON.) 

[A.  D.  1475,  to  1555.] 

HUGH  LATIMER  was  born  at   Thirk- 
eilbn   or  Thurcafton,  in   Leicefterfliire,  a- 
the  year    1475.     His  father  was  a  reputable 
yeoman,  who  had  no  land  of  his  own,  but  rented 
a  fmall  farm,  on  which,  in  thofe  frugal  times,  he 
maintained  a  large  family :    fix  daughters,  and  a 
fon. 

But  the  beft  account  of  this  family,  is  given  in 
one  of  his  Lent  fermons,  preached  before  Edward 
VI.  wherein,  after  exclaiming  againft  the  inclo- 
fufes  of  com'mon  lands,  and  other  dppreffions, 
pra£tifed  at  that  time,  by  the  nobility  -and  gentry, 
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toe  takes  notice  of  the  moderation  of  the  landlords 
a  few  years  before,  and  of  the  eafe  and  plenty 
enjoyed  by  the  tenants,  as  a  proof  of  which,  he 
adds,  "  That  upon  a  farm  of  four  pounds  a  year 
at  the  utmoft,  his  father  tilled  as  much  ground  as 
jkyspt  Haifa  dozen  men  j  that  he  had  it  flocked  with 
an  hundred  fheep,  and  thirty  cows  ;  that  he  found 
the  king  a  man  and  horfe,  himfelf  remembering 
to  have  buckled  on  his  father's  harnefs,  when  he 
went  to  Blackheath  ;  that  he  gave  his  daughters 
five  pounds  a-piece  at  marriage;  that  he  lived 
hofpitably  among  his  neighbours,  and  was  not 
backward  in  his  alms  to  the  poor." 

The  juvenile  part  of  Latimer's  life  affords  no- 
thing worthy  our  notice,  we  fhall  therefore  intro- 
duce him  to  our  readers,  at  the  time  when  he  tirft 
appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  began 
to  act  a  confpicuous  part.  This  happened  about 
the  year  1500,  when  having  taken  the  degree  of 
Mafter  of  Arts,  at  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge, 
and  entered  into  Prieft's  orders,  his  zeal  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  Romifli  church  manifefted  itfelf 
by  violent  declamations  againft  the  German  re- 
formers, whofe  opinions  began  to  be  propagated 
in  England,  and  to  gain  ground.  If  any  profeflbr, 
fufpe&ed  of  favouring  their  tenets,  read  kilures, 
he  attended,  and  the  univerfity  in  recompence  for 
his  zeal, ,  having  given  him  the  office  of  crofs 
bearer,  he  exercifed  fome  authority  over  the 
fcholars,  driving  them  from  the  fchools  of  thefe 
lecturers. 

But  fortunately  for  the  church  of  England,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  an  .illuftrious  prelate, 
Mr.  Latimer  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Bilney;  a  man  fo  oppofite  in  his  principles,,  that 
it  is  abfurd,  in  all  our  biographers,  to  aflert,  that 
he  and  Latimer  were  well  acquainted  ;  while 
Latimer  was  openly  decrying,  and  ftudioufly  avoid- , 
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ing  all  perfons  fufpecred  to  favour  the  new  doc- 
rines.  It  is  moft  probable,  that  Bilney  having 
-entertained  favourable  fentitnents  of  Latimer  from 
tus  moral  character,  in  which  alone  there  was  at 
•that  time  any  fimilarity  between  them,  conceived 
an  opinion,  that  by  communicating  to  him  'the 
obfervations  he  had  long  made  on  the  fcandalous 
lives  of  the  monks  and  the  Romifh  clergy,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  exemplary  condudl  of 
the  reformers,  he  might  induce  Latimer  to  think 
more  favourably  of  their  writings  and  opinions. 
Thus  prepofTefled  with  the  idea  of  converting  him, 
it  is  to  be  prefumed  fome  common  friend,  an 
epiftolary  correfpondence,  or  fome  other  unknown 
incident  brought  them  together,  after  Latimer's  zeal 
for  the  Romifh  dodtrine  had  made  him  the  fubjedt 
of  general  converfation  in  the  univerfity.  Their 
friendly  conferences  once  commenced,  Mr.  Bilney 
took  proper  opportunities,  to  hint  that  fome  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Romifh  church  were  not  confonant  to 
primitive  chriftianity  ;  thus  by  degrees  he  raifed 
doubts,  and  a  fpirit  qf  enquiry  in  Latimer's  mind, 
who  had  always  adted,  though  erroneoufly,  upon 
honeft  principles,  and  in  the  end,  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  errors  of  the  Romifh  church,  which 
he  abandoned,  and  from  this  time,  he  becam  every 
active  in  fupporting  and  propagating  the  reformed 
opinions.  He  endeavoured  with  great  afliduity  to 
make  converts,  both  in  town,  and  in  the  univerfity  ; 
preaching  in  public,  exhorting  in  private,  and 
every  where  preffing  the  neceffity  of  a  holy  life,  in 
oppofitiqn  to  the  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  and  ex- 
ternal adts.  of  devotion,  which  prevailed  in  the 
Romifh  religion. 

The  firft  remarkable  oppofition  he  met  with 
from  the  popifh  party,  was  occafioned  by  a  courfe 
of  fermons  he  preached  during  the  fefhval  of 
Chriftqias,  before  the  univerfity^  in  which  he  fpoke 
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his  fentiments  concerning  the  impiety  of  indul- 
gences, the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  and  the 
vanity  of  works  of  fupererogation :  he  inveighed 
againft  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  with  which 
religion  was  then  incumbered,  and  the  pride  and 
ufurpation  of  the  Romifh  hierarchy :  but  chiefly 
he  dwelt  upon  the  great  abule  of  locking  up  the 
fcriptures  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  giving  his  rea- 
fons  without  any  referve,  why  they  ought  to  be 
put  in  every  one's  hands. 

Great  was  the  outcry  occafioned  by  thefe  dif- 
courfes.  Mr.  Latimer  was  then  a  preacher  of  fome 
eminence,  and  began  to  difplay  a  remarkable  addrefs 
in  adapting  himfelf  to  the  capacities  of  the  people. 
The  orthodox  clergy  obferving  him  thus  followed, 
thought  it  high  time  to  oppofe  him  openly. 
This  tafk  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Buckenham, 
prior  of  the  Black  Friars,  who  appeared  in  the 
pulpit  a  few  Sundays  after,  and  with  great  pomp 
and  prolixity,  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  Mr.  Latirner's  opinions :  particularly 
he  inveighed  againft  his  heretical  notions  of  having 
the  fcriptures  publifhed  in  Englifh,  laying  open  the 
\ill  efFecls  of  fuch  an  innovation.  "  If  that  here- 
fy,  faid  he,  were  to  prevail,  we  mould  foon  fee  an 
end  of  every  thing  ufeful  among  us.  The  plough- 
man reading,  that  if  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  fhould  happen  to  look  back,  he  was  unfit  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  would  foon  lay  afidc  his 
labour :  the  baker  likewife  reading,  that  a  little 
leaven  will  corrupt  his  lump,  would  give  us  very 
infipid  bread :  the  fimple  man  likewife  finding 
himfelf  commanded  to  pluck  out  his  eves,  in  a 
few  years  we  fhould  have  the  nat'on  full  of  blind 
beggars." 

Mr.  Latimer  could  not  help  liften.ing  with  fecret 
pleafure  to  this  ingenious  reafoning.  Perhaps,  he 
had  ailed  as  prudently,  if  he  had  confidered  the 
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prior's  arguments  as  unanfwerable  ;  but  he  rould 
not  refift  the  vivacity  of  his  temper,  which  ftrong- 
ly  inclined  him  to  expofe  this  folemn  trifier.  The 
whole  univerfity  met  together  on  the  Sunday, 
when  it  was  known  Mr.  Latimer  would  preach. 
A  vein  of  plcafantry  and  humour,  ran  through  all 
his  words  and  actions  which,  it  was  imagined, 
would  here  have  full  fcope  :  and,  the  preacher  was 
not  a  little  confcious  of  his  own  fuperiority.  To 
complete  the  fcene,  juft  before  the  fermon  began, 
Buckenhim  himfelf  entered  the  church,  with  his 
friar's  coul  about  his  fhoulders,  and  feated  him- 
felf, with  an  air  of  importance,  before  the  pulpit. 
Mr.  Latimer,  with  great  gravity,  recapitulated 
the  learned  docioi's  arguments,  p  acedthem  in  the 
ftrongeft  light,  and  then  rallied  them  with  fuch  a 
flow  of  wit,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fo  much 
good  humour,  that,  without  the  appearance  of  ill- 
nature,  he  made  his  adverfary  in  the  higheil  degree 
ridiculous.  He  then,  with  great  addrefs,  appealed 
to  the  people,  defcanted  upon  the  low  efteem  in 
which  their  holy  guides  had  always  held  their  un- 
derftandings  ;  expreffed  the  utmoft  offence  at  their 
being  treated  wilh  fuch  contempt,  and  vvifhcd  his 
honefl  countrymen  might  only  have  the  ufe  of  the 
icriptures  till  they  {hewed  themfelves  fuch  abfurd 
interpreters.  He  concluded  his  difcourfe  with  a 
few  obfervations  upon  fcripture  metaphors.  A 
figurative  manner  of  fpeech,  he  fa  id,  was  com- 
mon in  all  languages :  reprefentations  of  this 
kind  were  in  daily  ufe,  and  generally  understood. 
*'  Thus,  for  inftance,  faid  he,  (addrefiing  him- 
felf to  that  part  of  the  audience  where  the  prior 
was  feated)  when  we  fee  a  fox  painted,  preaching 
in  a  friar's  hood,  nobody  imagines  that  a  fox  is 
meant,  but  that  craft  and  hypocrify  are  defcribed, 
Vvhich  are  fo  often  found  difguifed  in  that  garb." 

But 
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But  it  is  probable,  Mr.  Latimer  thought  this 
levity  unbecoming;  for  when  ons  Venetus,  a 
foreigner,  not  long  after,  attacked  him  again  upon 
the  fame  fubjedi,  and  in  a  manner  the  moft  fcurri- 
lous  and  provoking,  we  find  him  ufing  a  graver 
ftrain.  He  anfwers,  like  a  fcholar,  what  is  worth 
anfwering  ;  and,  like  a  man  of  fenfe,  leaves  the 
abfttrd  part  to  confute  itfelf.  Bui:  whether  jocofe 
or  ferious,  his  harangues  were  fo  animated,  that 
they  feldom  failed  of  their  intended  effc-^  :  his 
raillery  fhut  up  the  prior  within  his  monaftery, 
and  his  folid  arguments  drove  Venetus  from  the 
univerfity. 

The  proteftant  caufe  foon  acquired  great  credit 
at  Cambridge  by  the  joint  labours  of  Bilncy  and 
Latimer,  whofe  lives  ftriclly  correfponded  with 
the  purity  of  the  doctrines  they  taught ;  and  no 
academical  cenfures  being  found  fufficient  to  deter 
the  ftudents  from  following  thele  eminent  reform- 
ers : 

Dr.  Weft  the  diocefan  was  applied  to,  to  filencc 
Latimer,  which  he  did,  after  he  had  heard  him 
preach  ;  and  had  exprefled  his  approbation  of  his 
difcourfe  ;  by  prohibiting  him  from  preaching  in 
any  of  the  churches  within  his  diocefe.  But  this 
gave  no  great  check  to  the  reformers  ;  for  there 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  a  prior  in  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Barnes,  of  the  Auftin  Friars,  who  favoured  the 
principles  of  the  reformation.  His  monaftery  was 
exempt  from  epifcopal  jurifdi&ion,  and  being  a 
great  admirer  of  Mr.  Latimer,  he  boldly  licenced 
him  to  preach  there.  Hither  his  party  followed 
him  ;  and  the  late  oppofition  having  greatly  ex- 
cited the  curiofity  of  the  people,  the  friars  chapel 
was  foon  unable  to  contain  the  crowds  that  at- 
tended. 

The  fuccefs  which  Mr.  Lztimer  had  thus  gained 

by  preaching,  he  maintained  by  fanclity  of  man-. 

K  2  ners. 
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ners.  Mr.  Bilney  and  he  did  not  fatisfy  them- 
ielves  with  ailing  unexceptionably,  but  were  daily 
giving  inftances  of  true  piety  and  benevolence, 
which  malice  could  not  fcandalize,  nor  envy 
miiinterpret.  They  were  always  together  concert- 
ing meafures  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion  j 
and  the  place  where  they  ufed  to  walk,  was  long 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Heretics 
hill.  Cambridge  at  the  time  was  full  of  their 
good  actions :  their  charities  to  the  poor,  and 
friendly  vifits  to  the  fick  and  unhappy,  were  com- 
mon topics  of  converfation. 

At  length  heavy  complaints  were  fent  to  the 
miniftry  at  London,  of  the  furprifing  increafe  of 
herefy,  and  Latimer  was  accufid  as  the  principal 
propagator  of  the  new  opinions,  and  cardinal 
Wolfey,  being  importuned  by  Warham,  archbi- 
(hop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bifhops  at  court, 
fent  for  Latimer  to  appear  before  him  at  York- 
houfe,  but  after  fome  private  converfation,  he  dif- 
mified  him  courteoufly,  and  granted  him  a  fpecial 
licence,  to  preach  in  all  parts  of  England. 

Mr.  Latimer  then  returned  to  Cambridge,  but 
foon  after  he  extended  his  pious  defigns  of  refor- 
mation, by  preaching  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  he,  once  or  twice,  had  the  honour 
to  preach  before  Henry  .VIII.  at  Windfor,  upon 
which  occafions,  the  king  had  taken  particular  no- 
tice of  him.  This  encouraged  him  to.  write  a 
very  bold  letter  to  his  rnajefty,  when  the  royal 
proclamation  was  iiTued,  forbidding  the  ufe  of 
the  bible  in  Englifh,  and  other  books  on  religious 
fubje£b.  From  the  time  that  the  reformation  was 
ilrft  encouraged  in  England  by  private  perfons, 
the  promoters  of  it,  had  continually  difperfed 
among  the  people,  a  variety  of  polemical  traces, 
and  others,  expofmg  the  corrupt  lives  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  monks.  Thsfe  books  were  printed 

Abroad ; 
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abroad  ;  and  after  the  reformers  'took  the  name  o;' 
PROTESTANTS,  (which  they  did  at  the  diet  held 
at  Spires  in   1529,  from    the  PROTEST   they' then 
and  there  made  againft  the  errors   of  Popery)   they 
•fent   them   over   in   great  quantities   to  their  bre- 
thren in  England  j  and  amongli:  other  works,    a 
tranflation  of  the  new  teftament :  againft  thefe  the 
proclamation  was  levelled.     It  impowered  the  bi- 
fhops to  imprifon  at  pleasure,  all  perfons  fufpecled 
of    having    heretical    books,    till    the    party    had 
purged  himfelf,  or  abjured  ;  it  likevvife  authorifed 
the  bifhop    to  fet  an  arbitrary  fine   upon   all   per- 
fons convidted,  and   it  prohibited  all  appeals  from 
the  ecclefiafiical  courts,  and   ordered  the  civil  offi- 
cers on  their  allegiance,  to  aid  the  bifhops   in  the 
extirpation  of   herefy.     As    the  cruel    bigotry  of 
the   clergy    rendered   this   proclamation  extremely 
Fatal,  fbme  perfons  having  been  burnt  for  reading 
the  bible,  and  others  -for  teaching  their  children 
the  lord's  prayer,  and  the  ten  commandments,  La- 
timer  with  pious  fortitude  remonftrated  againft   it 
in  his  letter  to  the  -king,  the  fcope  of  which  is  to 
point  out  the  evil  intentions  of  the  bifhops  in  ob-? 
taining  the  proclamation,  to  guard  the  king  againft 
the  malevolence  of  thofe,  who   infmuated  that  the 
reformers  were  a  fet  of  feditious  men,  who  would 
difturb  the  peace  of  the   kingdom  ;  and   to  con- 
vince  him,    that    the    free    ufe    of   the   fcriptures 
would   make  the  people   better,    inftead   of  worfe 
fubjects,  as   it  had  been   falfeiy  reprefented  to  his 
majefty;  and  after  vouching  for  the  good  characters 
of  the   unfortunate  perfons    then    in   cuftody,    h<?, 
makes   the  following    nervous,    pathetic     coriclu- 
fion  : 

"  Accept,'  gracious  fovereign,  without  difplea- 
fure,  what  I  have  written.  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  mention  thefe  things  to  your  majefty.  No  per- 
fonal  quarrel,  as  God  (hall  judge  me,  have  I  with 
.  •  K  3  any 
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any  man  :  I  wanted  only  to  induce  your  majefty 
to  confider  well  what  kind  of  perfons  you  have 
about  you,  and  the  ends  for  which  they  counfel : 
indeed,  great  prince,  many  of  them,  or  they  are 
much  flandered,  have  very  private  ends.  God 
grant  your  majefty  may  fee  through  all  the  defigns 
of  evil  men  j  and  be,  in  all  things,  equal  to  the 
high  office  with  which  you  are  entrufted  !  But, 
gracious  king,  remember  yourfelf ;  have  pity  upon 
your  own  foul  ;  and  think  that  the  day  is  at  hand, 
when  you  fhall  give  account  of  your  office,  and  of 
the  blood  that  hath  been  fhed  by  your  fword.  In 
the  which  day,  that  your  grace  may  ftand  ftedfaft- 
ly,  and  not  be  afhamed,  but  be  clear  and  ready  in 
your  reckoning,  and  have  your  pardon  fealed  with 
the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  which  only  ferv- 
eth  at  that  day,  is  my  daily  prayer  to  him  who 
fulfered  death  for  our  fins.  The  fpirit  of  God 
preferve  you  !" 

With  fuch  freedom  did  this  worthy  man  addrefs 
his  fovereign  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  popifh  par- 
ty was  then  fo  great,  that  his  letter  produced  no 
effect. 

But  Henry,  who,  notwifhftanding  his  vices, 
had  an  open,  free  difpofition,  and  was  a  great  lo- 
ver of  fmcerity  in  others,  thanked  him  for  his 
well  meant  advice,  and  Mr.  Latimer's  plain,  fami- 
liar ftyle,  made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon  him, 
that  from  this  time,  it  appears  the  king  entertained 
thoughts  of  taking  him  into  his  fervice. 

Favourable  opportunities  foon  offered  for  recom- 
mending Mr.  Latimer  to  the  good  graces  of  the  king, 
for  in  the  grand  points  of  the  divorce,  and  of  the  fu- 
premacy,  he  exerted  himfelf  ftrenuoufly  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  favour  of  the  king's  defigns  ;  efpecially  in 
theaffair  of  the  fupremacy,  joining  with  Dr.  Butts, 
the  king's  phyfician,  in  obtaining  the  opinions  of 
ieveral  divines  and  canonifts  in  Cambridge,  in 

fupport 
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fupport  of  that  meafure  j  thefe  divines  were  in  the 
proteftant  intereft,  and  probably  Butts  would  not 
have  fucceeded  in  his  commiffion  which  was  to 
gain  them  over,  if  Latimer  hai  not  afiifted  them  : 
in  return  for  this  favour,  Dr.  Butts  took  Mr.  La- 
timer  with  him  to  court  in  1535*  and  Cromwell, 
who  was  rifing  into  power,  and  favouring  the 
reformation,  having  already  conceived  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him,  very  foon  procured  him  a  bene- 
fice. 

This  living  was  in  Wiltfhire,  whither  Mr.  La 
timer  refolved,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  repair,  and 
keep  a  conftant  refidence.  His  friend  Dr.  Butts, 
furprifed  at  his  refolution,  did  what  he  could  to 
perfuade  him  from  it.  He  was  deferting,  he  told 
him,  the  faireft  appearances  of  making  his  fortune-. 
But  Mr.  Latimer  was  not  a  man,  on  whom  fuch 
arguments  had  any  weight.  He  left  the  court, 
therefore,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties 
of  his  parifli ;  hoping  to  be  of  forae  ufe  in  the 
world,  by  faithfully  exerting,  in  a  private  ftation, 
fuch  abilities  as  God  had  given  him.  His  beha- 
viour was  fuitable  to  his  refolutions.  He  tho- 
roughly confidered  the  duties  of  a  clergyman  ;  and 
difcharged  them  in  the  moft  confcientious  manner. 
Nor  was  hefatisfied  withdifchargingtheminhis  own 
parifli,  but  extended  his  labours  throughout  the 
county,  where  he  obferved  the  paftoral  care  moft 
neglefled  ;  having,  for  this  purpofe,  obtained 
a  general  licence  from  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

His  preaching,  which  was  in  a  ftrain  wholly 
different  from  the  preaching  of  the  times,  foon 
made  him  acceptable  to  the  people  ;  among  whom, 
in  a  little  time,  he  eftablifhed  himfelfln  great 
credit.  He  was  treated  Jikewife  very  civilly  by 
the  neighbouring  gentry;  and  at  Briftol,  where 
he  often  preached,  he  was  countenanced  by  ths 
K  4  magi- 
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magiftrates.  The  reputation  he  was  thus  daily 
gaining,  prefently  alarmed  the  orthodox  clergy  in 
thofe  parts  ;  and  their  oppofition  to  him  appeared 
firft  on  this  occafion  : 

The  mayor  of  Briftol  had  appointed  him  to 
preach  there  on  Eafter-funday.  Public  notice  had 
•been  given,  and  all  people  were  pleafed ;  when 
fuddenly  there  came  out  an  order  from  the  bifhop 
of  Briftol,  prohibiting-  any  one  to  preach  there 
'without  his  licence.  The  clergy  of  the  place 
waited  upon  Mr.  Latimer,  informed  him  of  the 
.bifhop.'s  order,  and,  knowing  that  he  had  no 
fuch  licence,  "  were  extremely  forry,  that  they 
were,  by  that  means,  deprived  of  the  pleafure  of 
hearing  an  excellent  difcourfe  from  him."  Mr. 
Latimer 'received  their  civility  with  a  fmile ;  for 
he  had  been  apprifed  of  the  affair,  and  well  knew, 
trat  thefe  were  the  very  perfons  who  had  written 
to  the  bilhop  ggainft  him. 

Their  oppoiition  to  him  became  afterwards  more 
public.  Some  of  them  afcend.d  the  pulpit  in 
their  zeal,  and  inveighed  againft  him  with  great 
indecency  of  language.  Of  thefe  the  moft  for- 
ward was  one  Hubberdin,  an  empty,  impudent 
fellow,  who  could  fay  nothing  of  his  own,  but 
any  thing  that  was  put  into  his  mouth.  Through 
this  inftrumcnt,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
fuch  liberties  were  taken  with  Mr.  Latimer' s  cha- 
racter, that  he  thought  it  proper,  at  length,  to 
juftify  himfelf ;  ana,  accordingly,  called  upon  his 
calumniators  to  accufe  him  publicly  before  the 
mayor  at  Briftol.  And,  with  all  men  of  candour 
he  was  juftified  ;  for,  when  that  magistrate  con- 
vened both  parties,  and  put  the  accufers  upon  pro- 
ducing legal  proof  of  what  they  had  faid,  nothing 
reproachable  appeared  againft  him,  but  the  whole 
accufation  was  left  to  reft  upon  the  uncertain  evi- 
dence of  fome  hear-fay  information. 

His 
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His  enemies,  however,  were  not  thus  filenced. 
The  party  againit  him  became  daily  ftronger  and 
more  inflamed.  It  confuted,  in  general,  of  the 
country  priefts  of  thofe  parts,  headed  by  fome  di- 
vines of  more  eminence.  Thefe  perfons,  after 
mature  deliberation,  drew  up  articles  againft  him,, 
extracted  chiefly  from  his  fermons  ;  in  which  he 
was  charged  with  fpeaking  lightly  of  the  worfhip 
of  faints  ;  with  faying,  that  there  was  no  material 
fire  in  hell ;  and,  that  he  had  rather  be  in  purga- 
tory, than  in  Lollard's  tower.  Thefe  articles,  in 
the  form  of  an  accufation,  were  laid  before  Stoke- 
fley,  biftiop  of  London.  This  prelate  immediate- 
ly cited  Mr.  Latimer  to  appear  before  him.  But 
Mr.  Latimer,  inftead  of  obeying  the  citation,  ap- 
pealed to  his  own  ordinary  ;  thinking  himfelf 
wholly  exempt  from  the  jurifdiclion  of  any  oth6r- 
bifliop.  Stokefley,  upon  this,  making  a  private- 
caufe  of  it,  was  determined  at  any  rate  to  get  him, 
in  his  power.  He  applied  therefore  to  archbifhop 
Warham,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  ifTue  a  cita-. 
tion  from  his  own  court,  which  Mr.  Latimer  o- 
beyed.  His  friends  perfuaded  him  to  leave  the. 
country;  but  their  intreaties  Were  in  vain;  arid  he 
fet  out  for  London,  though  it  was  in  the  depth  o£ 
winter,  and  he  was  at  this  time  labouring  under 
a  fevere  fit  both  of  the  ftone  and  cholic.  But  his. 
bodily  complaints  did  not  give  him  fo  much  pain 
as  the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  parifh  expofed,  where 
the  popifli  clergy  would  not  fail  to  undo,  in  his  ab-* 
fence,  what  he  had  hitherto  done.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  London,  he  found  a  court  of  bifhops  and 
canonifts  affembled  to  receive  him  ;  where,  infteadt 
of  being  examined,  as  he  expected,  about  his  fer- 
mons, a  paper  was  put  into  his  hands,  which  he 
tvas  ordered  to  fubfcribe  ;  it  declared  his  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  ;  the  efficacy  of  maflea 
for  the  fouls  therein  5  of  prayers  to  the  faints,  of 
K  5  '  pilgrU 
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pilgrimages  to  their  fepulchres  and  relics  ;  of  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  vows  of  celibacy,  unlefs 
difpenfed  with  by  the  pope ;  of  the  papal  power  to 
forgive  fins  ;  of  the  worfhip  of  images ;  of  the 
feven  facraments,  and  other  abfurd  ufages  of  the 
Romifli  church. 

Mr.  Latimer  having  read  over  the  contents,  re- 
turned the  paper,  refufmg  to  fign  it.  The  arch- 
bifhop,  with  a  frown,  defired  he  would  confider 
what  he  did.  "  We  intend  not,"  fays  he,  "  Mr. 
Latimer,  to  be  hard  upon  you ;  we  difmifs  you, 
for  the  prefent :  take  a  copy  of  the  articles ;  ex- 
amine them  carefully  j  and  God  grant,  that,  at 
pur  next  meeting,  we  may  find  each  other  in  bet- 
ter temper." 

At  the  next  meeting,  and  at  feveral  fucceeding 
ones,  the  fame  fcene  was  acted  over  again :  both 
fides  continued  inflexible.  The  bifhops,  however, 
being  determined,  if  poffible,  to  make  him  com- 
ply, began  to  treat  him  with  more  feverity.  Of 
one  of  thefe  examinations  he  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing account. 

"  I  was  brought  out,"  fays  he,  "  to  be  ex- 
amined in  a  chamber,  where  I  was  wont  to  be 
examined  ;  but  at  this  time  it  was  fomewhat  alter- 
ed. For,  whereas  before  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
chimney,  now  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  ar- 
ras hanged  over  the  chimney  j  and  the  table  ftood 
near  the  chimney's  end.  There  was,  among  thefe 
bifhops  that  examined  me,  one  with  whom  I  have 
been  very  familiar,  and  whom  I  took  for  my  great 
frien  1,  an  aged  man,  and  he  fat  next  the  table- 
end.  Then,  among  other  queftions  he  put  forth 
one,  a  very  fubtle  and  crafty  one ;  and,  when  I 
fhould  make  anfwer,  *  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Latimer,' 
faid  he,  «  fpeak  out  ;  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing, 
and  here  be  many  that  fit  far  off.'  I  marvelled  at 
this,  that  I  was  bidden  to  fpeak  cut,  and  began 
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to  mifdeem,  and  gave  an  ear  to  the  chimney ;  and 
there  I  heard  a  pen  plainly  fcratching  behind  the 
cloth.  They  had  appointed  one  there  to  write  all 
my  anfwers,  that  1  fhould  not  ftart  from  them. 
God  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  anfwers ;  I 
could  never  elfe  have  efcaped  them." 

Thus  the  bifhops  continued  to  diftrefs  Mr.  La- 
timer;  examining  him  three  times  every  week,  with 
a  view  either  to  draw  fomething  from  him  by  cap- 
tious queftions,  or  to  teaze  him  at  length  into  a 
compliance  :  and  indeed,  at  length,  he  was  tired 
out.  Accordingly,  when  he  was  next  fummoned, 
inftead  of  going  himfelf,  he  fent  a  letter  to  the 
archbifhop  ;  in  which,  with  great  freedom,  he 
tells  him,  That  the  treatment  he  had  of  late  met 
with,  had  fretted  him  into  firch  a  diforder,  as  ren- 
dered him  unfit  to  attend  them  that  day  :  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  could  not  help  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  expostulate  with  his  grace,  for  detain- 
ing him  fo  long  from  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  : 
that  it  feemed5  to  him  moft  unaccountable,  that 
they,  who  nej'er  preached  themfeives,  (hould  hin- 
der others  :  that,  as  for  their  examination  of  him, 
he  really  could  not  imagine  what  they  aimed  at ; 
they  pretended  one  thhng  in  the  beginning,  and 
another  in  the  progrefs  :  that,  if  his  fermons  were 
what  gave  offence,  which,  he  perfuaded  himfelf, 
were  neither  contrary  to  the  truth,  nor  to  any 
canon  of  the  church,  he  was  ready  to  anfwer 
whatever  might  be  thought  exceptionable  in  them: 
that  he  wifhed  a  little  more  regard  might  be  had 
to  the  judgment  of  the  people  ;  and,  that  a  dif- 
tin&ion  might  be  made  between  the  ordinances  of 
God  and  man :  that,  if  fome  abufes  in  religioa 
did  prevail,  (as  was  then  commonly  fuppofed)  he 
thought  preaching  was  the  bell  means  to  difcoun- 
tenance  them  :  that  he  wifhed  all  paftors  might  be 
obliged  to  perform  their  duty;'  but  that,  however, 

liberty 
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*iberty  might  be  given  to  thofe  who  were  willing  : 
that,  as  for  the  articles  propofed  to  him,  he  beg- 
ged to  be  excufed  from  fubfcribing  them  ;  while 
he  lived  he  never  would  abet  fuperftition  :  and, 
that,  laftly,  he  hoped  the  archbifhop  would  excufe 
what  he  had  written  ;  he  knew  his  duty  to  his 
iupertors,  and  would  pra&ife  it ;  but,  in  that  cafe, 
he  thought  a  ftronger  obligation  laid  upon  him. 

Mr.  Latimer  had  indeed  a  very  narrow  efcape, 
owing  entirely  to  his  friends  about  the  king,  for 
this  very  ecclefiaftical  court  had  proceeded  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  with  his  worthy  friend  Mr_ 
Bilney,  who  after  a  fimilar  examination,  had  been 
perfuaded  by  Tonftal,  bilhop  of  Durham  to  re- 
cant, and  bear  a  faggot  upon  his  fhoulder,  in 
token  of  fubmiffion.  This  happened  in  1528, 
and  Bilney  afterwards  feeling  great  remorfe  of 
"c^nfciencefor  his  recantation,  at  firft  went  raving, 
and  afterwards  melancholy  mad,  after  which  he 
'went  about  preaching  the  reformation,  and  con- 
f effing  the  guilt  of  his.abjuration,  till  at  length  in 
the  year  1531,  he  was  apprehended  by  the  biftiop 
of  Norwich,  and  was  burnt  the  fame  year,  in 
purfuance  of  a  writ  from  the  ecclefiaftical  court 
.at  London,  for  his  execution,  as  a  relapfed  he- 
retic. 

Whr.t  particular  effect  this  letter  produced,  we 
are  rot  informed  ;  but  the  king,  apprized  of  the 
ill  ufage  Mr.  Latimer  met  with,  moft  probably, 
by  the  lord  Cromwell's  means,  interpofed  in  his 
behalf,  and  refcued  him  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
enemies. 

The  fteady  attachment  Mr.  Latimer  had  {hewn 
to  the  caufe  of  the  reformation :  the  affiilance  he 
had  given  in  forwarding  the  divorce  j  and  the 
great  fervices  he  might  perform  in  a  more  confpi- 
cuous  ftation,  were  itrong  inducements  to  engage 
the  queen,  Ann  Boleyne,  and  the  lord  Cromwell, 
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now  prime  minifter,  to  folicit  his  promotion, 
they  therefore  jointly  recommended  him  to  the 
king  for  one  of  the  bifhoprics,  Worcefter  or 
Salifbury,  both  vacant  at  this  time,  by  the  depri- 
vation of  Ghinuccii,  and  Campegio,  two  Italian 
bifhops,  who  fell  under  the  king's  difpleafure  upon 
his  rupture  with  Rome. 

The  king  ~thus  powerfully  folicited,  and  being, 
himfelf  much  difpofed  to  favour  Mr.  Latimer, 
offered  him  the  fee  of  Woreefter,  which  he  thank- 
fully accepted  in  1535*  and  was  thus  fcreened 
for  the  prefent  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 
All  the  hiftorians  of  thefe  times,  mention  him 
as  a  perfon  remarkably  zealous  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  new  functions.  Irt  reforming  the  clergy  of 
his  diocefe,  which  he  thought  the  chief  branch  of 
theepifcopal  office,  he  was  uncommonly  aftive  and 
refolute.  With  the  fame  fpirit,  he  prelided  over  his 
ecclefiaftical  court ;  and  he  was  frequent  and  ob- 
fervant  in  his  visitations ;  in  ordaining,  ftridt  and 
wary;  in  preaching,  indefatigable;  in  reproving 
and  exhorting,  fevere  and  perfuaftve. 

Thus  far  he  could  adt  with  authority  ;  but  in 
other  things,  he  found  himfelf  under  difficulties. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  popifh  worfhip  gave  him 
great  offence ;  and  he  neither  durft,  in  times  fo 
dangerous  and  unfettled,  lay  them  entirely  afide ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he  willing  to  retain 
them.  In  this  dilemma  his  addtefs  was  admira- 
ble. He  enquired  into  their  origin  ;  and,  when., 
he  found  any  of  them  derived  from  a  good  mean- 
ing, he  took  care  to  inculcate  that  original  mean- 
ing, in  the  room  of  a  corrupt  interpretation.  Thus 
he  put  the  people  in  mind,  when  bread  and  water 
were  diftributed,  that  thefe  elements,  which  had 
long  been  thought  endowed  with  a  kind  of  magi- 
cal influence,  were  nothing  more  than  appendages 

to 
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to  the  two  facraments  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  and 
baptifm  :  the  former,  he  faid,  reminded  us  of 
Chrift's  death  j  and  the  latter  was  only  a  fimple 
reprefentation  of  our  being  purified  from  fin. 

While  his  endeavours  to  reform  were  thus  con- 
fined within  his  own  diocefe,  he  was  called  upon 
to  exert  them  in  a  more  public  manner ;  having 
received  a  fummons  to  attend  the  parliament  and 
convocation.  This  meeting  was  opened,  in  the 
ufual  form,  by  a  Latin  fermon,  or  rather  an  ora- 
tion, fpoken  by  bifhop  Latimer,  whofe  eloquence 
was,  at  this  time,  every  where  famous.  But,  as 
he  did  not  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  the  debates  of 
this  convocation,  which  ran  very  high  between 
the  proteftant  and  popifh  parties;  we  {hall  only 
add,  that  an  animated  attempt  was  at  this  time 
made  to  get  him  and  Cranmer  fligmatized  by  fome 
public  cenfure  :  but,  through  their  own  and 
Cromwell's  intereft,  they  were  too  well  eftablifh- 
ed  to  fear  any  open  attack  from  their  enemies. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  bifhop  of  Worcefler,. 
highly  fatisfied  with  the  profpect  of  a  reformation, 
repaired  to  his  diocefe,  having  made  no  longer 
ftay  in  London  than  was  abfolutely  neceffary. 
He  had  no  talents,  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
none,  for  ftate-affairs  ;  and  therefore  he  meddled 
not  with  them.  His  whole  ambition  was,  to  dif- 
charge  the  paftoral  functions  of  a  bifhop,  neither 
aiming  to  difplay  the  abilities  of  the  flatefman, 
nor  thofe  of  the  courtier.  How  very  unqualified 
he  was  to  fupport  the  latter  of  thele  characters, 
will  fufficiently  appear  from  the  following  ftory. 

It  was  the  cuftom,  in  thofe  days,  for  the  bl- 
fhops,  to  make  prefents  to  the  king,  upon  the 
fjiit  day  of  a  new  year;  and  many  of  them  would 
prefent  very  liberally,  proportioning  their  gifts  to 
their  expectations.  Among  the  reft,  the  bifhop 

of 
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of  Worcefter,  being  at  this  time  in  town,  waited 
upon  the  king  with  his  offering  ;  but,  inftead  of 
a  purfe  of  gold,  which  was  the  common  oblation, 
he  prefented  a  New  Teftament,  with  a  leaf  dou- 
bled down,  in  a  very  confpicuous  manner,  to  this 
paflage,  "  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God 
"  will  judge." 

After  he  had  reftdeJ  about  two  years  in  hre 
diocefe,  he  was  again  fummoned  to  London  in 
J539»  to  attend  the  bufmefs  of  parliament.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  accufed  before  the  king 
«>f  preaching  a  feditious  fermon.  This  fermon  he 
had  preached  at  court,  and  according  to  his 
cuftom,  had  been,  unqueftionably,  fevere  enough 
againit  whatever  he  obferved  amiis.  His  accufer, 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  great  emi- 
nence about  the  king,  was  molt  probably  Gardiner 
bifhop  of  Winchefter ;  who  at  this  time  was 
coming  into  great  favour  at  court,  and  had  alien- 
ated the  king's  mind  from  the  proteftarit  intereft. 
But  Latimer  being  called  upon  by  the  king,  with 
fome  Iternnets,  to  vindicate  himfelf,  was  fo  far 
from  denying,  or  even  palliating,  what  he  had  faid, 
that  he  boldly  juftified  it ;  and  turning  to  the  king, 
with  that  noble  unconcern  which  a  good  confci- 
ence  infpires,  made  this  an fwer  :  "  I  never  thought 
myfelf  worthy,  nor  I  never  fued  to  be  a  preacher 
before  your  grace ;  but  I  was  called  to  it,  and 
would  be  willing,  if  you  miflike  me,  to  give  place 
to  my  betters  ;  for  I  grant  there  be  a  great  many 
more  worthy  of  the  room  than  I  am ;  and  if  it  be 
your  grace's  pieafure  to  allow  them  for  preachers, 
1  could  be  content  to  bear  their  books  after  them. 
But  if  your  grace  allow  me  for  a  preacher,  1  would 
defire  you  to  give  me  leave  to  difcharge  my  confci- 
ence,  and  to  frame  my  doctrine  according  to  my 
audience.  1  had  been  a  very  dolt  indeed,  to  have 
preached  fo  at  the  borders  of  your  realm,  as  I 

preach 
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preach  before  your  grace."  The  greatnefs  of  this 
anfwer  baffled  his  accufer's  malice  ;  tiie  feverity  of 
the  king's  countenance  changed  into  a  gracious 
fmile ;  and  the  bifhop  was  difmified  with  that 
©bilging  freedom,  which  this  monarch  never  ufed, 
but  to  thofe  whom  he  efteemed. 

About  this  time,  the  fix  articles  of  religion, 
having  pafled  both  houfes,  received  the  royal  affent; 
they  were  juftly  ftyled  the  bloody  articles,-  by  the 
proteftants,  who  forefaw  that  they  were  calculated 
to  reftore  the  old  religion.  It  was  enacted  by  the 
ftatute  :  that,  whoever  fhould  deny  the  dodtrine 
of  tranfubftantiation,  either  in  fpeech  or  by.  writ- 
ing, fhould  be  adjudged  to  be  heretics,  and  burnt 
without  any  abjuration  being  admitted,  and  their 
eftates  be  forfeited  to  the  king :  that  who- 
ever fhould  maintain  the  neceffity  of  communicat- 
ing in  both  fpecies  ; — affirm,  that  it  was  lawful 
for  priefts  to  marry ;  —  that  vows  of  chaftity 
might  be  violated  ; — that  private  mafles  were  ufe- 
lefs  ; — or  that  auricular  confeflion  was  not  necef- 
fary  to  falvation,  were  to  be  adjudged  felons,  and 
to  fuffer  death  as  fuch,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Thus  papifts  and  proteftants  by  the  verfatility  of 
the  king's  diTpofition  and  the  violence  of  his  tem- 
per, were  alike  expofed  to  the  flames,  the  one  if 
they  denied  the  king's  fupremacy,  the  other  if 
they  did  not  obey  the  fix  articles.  Our  worthy 
prelate,  was  one  of  the  nrft  who  took  offence  at 
thefe  articles,  he  refufed  to  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  them,  and  he  thought  it  wrong  to  hold  any 
office,  in  a  church  where  fuch  terms  of  commu- 
nion were  required.  He  therefore,  refigned  his 
bifhopric.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  whea  he 
came  from  the  parliament  houfe  to  his  lodgings, 
he  threw  off  his  robes,  and  leaping  up,  declared 
to  thofe  who  Hood  about  him,"'  "  That  he 

thought 
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thought  himfelf  lighter,  than  ever  be  found  himfelf 
before.". 

After  this,  he  immediately  retired  into  the 
country,  where  he  thought  of  nothing,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  but  a  fequeftered  life.  But 
having  received  a  bruife  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  and 
the  cdntufion  being  fe  dangerous,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  feck  out  for  better  affiftance  than  could 
be  afforded  him  by  the  unfkilful  furgeons  of  thofe 
parts  ;  he  repaired  again  to  London.  Here  he 
found  things  ftiil  in  a  v/orfe  condition  than  he  left 
them.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  who  were  the  principal  indruments 
in  the  ruin  of  the  earl  of  Eflex,  were  now  at  the 
head  of  the  popifh  party :  under  the  direction  of 
thefe  zealots,  fuch  a  fcene  of  blood  enfued,  as 
England  had  not  yet  feen.  Latimer,  among 
others,  felt  the  efFe&s  of  their  bigotry ;  their 
ctnifiarics  foon  iound  him,  and  accufed  him  of 
having  fpoken  sgainft  the  ftatutcs,  in  confequence 
of  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Into 
what  particulars  his  accufation  was  afterwards  di- 
gefted,  or  whether  into  any,  we  meet  with  no  ac- 
count. It  is  rather  probable,  that  nothing  formal 
was  brought  againft  him  ;  for  we  do  not  find  he 
was  ever  judicially  examined.  He  fufFered,  how- 
ever, through  one  pretence  or  other,  a  cruel  im- 
prifonment  during  the  remainder  of  king  Henry's 
reign. 

But  after  remaining  in  the  Tower  upwards  of 
fix  years,  in  the  conftant  practice  of  every  Chn- 
ftian  virtue  ;  upon  the  acceflion  of  Edward  VI. 
he,  and  all  others  who  were  imprifoned  for  the 
fame  caufe,  were  fet  at  liberty  ;  and  i^atimer, 
whole  old  friends  were  now  in  power,  was  received 
by  them,  with  every  mark  of  afrettion.  Heath, 
had  fucceeded  htm  in  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter  j 
and  the  parliament,  fcnt  an  addrefs  to.  the  protec- 
tor, 
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tor,  begging  him  to  reftore  Mr.  Latimer  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Worcefter,  which  greatly  diftreued 
Heath,  who  was  a  violent  bigot  to  the  Romifli 
church;  and  was  deprived  in  1550;  but  on  the 
refumption  being  propofed  to  Latimer,  he  defired 
to  be  excufed,  alledging  his  great  age,  and  the 
claim  he  had  from  thence  to  a  private  life.  Having 
thus  rid  himfelf  of  all  incumbrances,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  his  friend,  arehbilhop  Cranmer, 
and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Lambeth,  where  he 
led  a  very  retired  life. 

His  chief  employment  was  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints, and  to  redrefs  the  injuries,  of  the  poor 
people  j  and  his  character  for  lervices  of  this  kind 
was  fo  univerfally  known,  that  ftrangers,  from 
every  part  of  England,  would  refort  to  him,  vex- 
ed eithetf  by  the  delays  of  public  courts  and  offices> 
or  harrafled  by  the  oppreilions  of  the  great. 

In  thefe  employments,  and  in  alfifting  arch- 
bifhop  Cranmer  to  compofe  the  homilies,  which 
were  fet  forth  by  authority,  in  the  firft  year  of 
king  Edward,  he  fpent  upwards  of  two  years. 

But  as  he  was  one  of  the  moft  eloquent  and 
popular  preachers  in  England,  he  was  appointed 
daring  the  three  firft  years  of  king  Edward,  to 
preach  the  Lent  fermons  before  the  king.  And 
upon  thefe  occafions,  he  attacked  the  vices  of  the 
great  with  honeft  freedom,  and  charged  them  par- 
ticularly with  covetoufnefs,  bribery,  and  extor- 
tion from  the  poor,  fo  home,  that  it  was  impofii- 
ble  for  them,  by  any  felf  deceit,  to  avoid  the  direct 
application  of  his  reproofs  to  themfelves. 
:  Upon  the  revolution  at  court,  after  the  duke  of 
Somerfet's  death,  he  retired  into  the  country,  and 
made  ufe  of  the  king's  licence,  as  a  general  preach- 
er,, in  thofe  parts  where  he  thought  his  labours 
might  be  moft  ufeful :  but,  upon  the  acceilion  of 
queen.  Mary,  he  foon  loft  this  liberty.  The  bi- 
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(hop  of  Winchefter,  who  had  profcribed  him  with 
the  firft,  fent  a  meiFenger  to  cite  him  before  the 
council.  He  had  notice  of  this  defign  fome  hours 
before  the  meflenger's  arrival,  but  he  made  no  ufe 
of  the  intelligence  ;  like  other  eminent  reformers 
of  that  time,  he  chofe  rather  to  meet,  than  avoid 
perfecution. 

The  mefTenger  therefore  found  him  equipped  for 
his  journey  :  at  which  exprefling  his  furprize,  Mr. 
Latimer  told  him,  That  he  was  as  ready  to  attend 
him  to  London^  thus  called  upon  to  anfwer  for 
his  faith,  as  he  ever  was  to  take  any  journey  in  his 
life:  and,  that  he  doubted  not  but  that  God,  who 
had  already  enabled  him  to  ftand  before  two 
princes,  would  enable  him  to  Hand  before  a  third. 
The  meflenger  then  acquainting  him,  that  he  had 
no  orders  to  feize  his  perfon,  delivered  a  letter  and 
departed.  From  which  it  is  plain,  they  chofa 
rather  to  drive  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  than  to 
bring  him  to  any  public  queftion. 

Mr.  Latimer,  upon  opening  the  letter,  and 
finding  it  to  contain  a  citation  from  the  council, 
refolved  to  obey  it.  He  fet  out,  therefore,  imme- 
diately for  London.  As  he  palled  through  Smith- 
field,  where  heretics  were  ufually  burnt,  he  faid 
chearfully,  "  This  place  hath  long  groaned  for 
me."  The  next  morning  he  waited  upon  the 
•  council,  who,  having  loaded  him  with  many  feverc 
reproaches,  fent  him  to  the  Tower. 

This  was  but  a  repetition  of  a  former  part  of 
his  life ;  only  hs  now  met  with  harlher  treatment, 
and  had  more  frequent  occasions  to  exercife  his  re- 
fignation ;  which  virtue  no  man  more  eminently 
polFefled,  neither  did  the  ufual  chearfulnefs  of  his 
difpofition  now  forfake  him  ;  of  which  we  have  a 
remarkable  inftance  on  record.  A  fervant  going  out 
of  his  apartment,  Mr.  Latimer  called  after  him,  and 
bid  him  tell  his  mailer,  That,  unlefs  he  took 

better 
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better  care  of  him,  he  flaould  certainly  efcape  him. 
Upon  this  meflage,  the  lieutenant,  with  fome  dif- 
compofure  in  his  countenance,  came  to  him,  and 
defired  an  explanation  of  what  he  had  faid  to  his 
fervant.  "  Why,  you  expeit,  I  fuppofe,  Sir," 
replied  Mr.  Latimer,  "  that  I  fhould  be  burned  ; 
but,  if  you  do  not  allow  me  a  little  fire,  this  frofty 
weather,  I  can  tell  you  I  fhali  firft  be  ftarved," 

Abeut  the  fame  time  archbimop  Cranmer,  and 
Ridley  bifhop  of  London,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  ;  of  the  former  we  fhall  take  little  notice 
at  prefent,  referring  the  reader  to  his  life,  in  its 
proper  place,  but  we  fhall  here  introduce  fuch 
memoirs  of  bifhop  Ridley,  as  will  be  fufficient  to 
do  honour  to  his  memory,  without  breaking  in 
upon  our  inlarged  hiftorical  plan,  by  inferting  all 
the  unintercfting  incidents  of  his  life. 

NICHOLAS  RIDLEY,  firft  made  himfelf  confpi- 
cuous  at  Cambridge,  in  1 5  30  j  after  having  fpent 
fome  time  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne 
at  Paris,  and  at  the  univerfity  of  Louvaine  in 
Flanders.  At  this  time,  two  vain  young  ftudents 
of  Oxford,  came  to  Cambridge,  and  challenged 
the  whole  univerfity  to  a  public  difputation  on  the 
two  following  queftions.  The  firft  was,  whether 
the  civil  law  was  more  excellent  (as  a  profeffion) 
than  medicine  ?  The  fecond.  whether  a  woman 
condemned  to  death,  being  twice  tied  up,  and  the 
cords  breaking,  ought  to  be  tied  up  again  ?  No 
mention  is  made  which  fide  of  thefe  frivolous 
queftions  Mr.  Ridley  took,  but  it  is  certain,  that 
he  foon  baffled  one  of  the  antagonifts,  and  the 
other  feigning  ficknefs,  the  difputation  ended,  and 
the  victory  was  afcribed  to  Mr.  Ridley  of  Univer- 
fity College,  though  he  had  four  afibciates. 

In  1536,  archbiihop  Cranmer  hearing  of.  his  great 
reputation  as  a  man  of  extenfive  learning,  made  him 
c$e  of  his  chaplains,  and  being  better  pleafed  with 
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him,  on  a  familiar  acquaintance,  he  gave  him  the 
Vicarage  of  Herne  in  Kent,  and  ever  after  be- 
came his  patron. 

In  1543,  a  fruitlefs  attempt  was  made  by  the 
popifil  bifhops  to  ruin  Mr.  Ridley  and  his  patron, 
though  Mr.  Ridley  at  this  time  only  objected  to  fome 
of  the  fix  bloody  articles,  and  ftill  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation  ;  but  in  1545,  ha- 
ving read  fome  tracls  publiflied  by  the  Zuinglians, 
in  Germany,  on  the  dodtrine  of  the  facrament, 
in  which  tranfubftantiation  was  proved  to  be  an 
innovation  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  became  a 
thorough  convert  to  all  the  tenets  of  the  reforma- 
tion ;  in  1548,  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of 
JR-ochefter,  and  upon  the  deprivation  of  Bonner, 
he  was  tranllated  to  that  of  London,  to  which 
Weftminfter  being  fupprefled,  was  united,  the 
following  year. 

In  1551,  bifhop  Ridley  gave  a  ftriking  proof  of 
his  piety  and  goodnefs,  for  though  the  fweating 
ficknefs  raged  violently  at  London,  and  was  as 
fatal  as  the  plague,  he  refided,  and  affiduoufly  en- 
deavoured to  make  this  public  calamity  of  ufe, 
by  preaching  repentance,  and  a  reformation  oi 
manners. 

It  was  this  worthy  prelate,  who  in  1553, 
preached  the  excellent  fermon  on  charity  before 
king  Edward  VI.  which  induced  the  pious  young 
monarch  to  found  the  hofpitals,  as  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  ;  thus 
worthily  did  he  fill  his  high  flation  in  the  church; 
and  being  zealous  for  the  prefervation  of  the  pro- 
teiiant  religion,  after  the  king's  death,  he  preach- 
ed at  St.  Paul's,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of 
council,  recommending  lady  Jane  Grey  to  the 
people  as  their  lawful  queen :  for  this  offence, 
upon  Mary's  acccflion  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  with  Cranmer,  engaged  in  the  fame  eaufe ; 

and 
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and  this  bigoted  queen,  though  (he  might 
tried  them  with  the  other  ftate  prifoners  for  trea- 
fon,  chofe  rather  to  proceed  againft  them  as  he- 
retics. 

After  the  three  bifhops  had  been  imprifoned 
fome  months  in  the  Towar,  the  convocation  fent 
them  under  the  care  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  to  Oxford,  to  be  prefent  at  a  public  dif- 
putation  to  be  held  there,  when  it  was  faid, 
the  long  depending  controverfy  between  the  papifts 
and  the  proteftants,  would  be  finally  determined 
by  the  molt  eminent  divines  of  both  parties,  but 
when  they  arrived  there,  which  was  in  March 
1554,  they  were  all  clofely  confined  in  the  com- 
mon prifon,  and  denied  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  a  plain  proof  that  no  free  difputation  was 
intended.  In  this  comfortlefs  rituation  their  chief 
refource  was  in  prayer,  in  which  they  fpent  great 
part  of  every  day.  Mr.  Latitner,  particularly, 
would  often  continue  kneeling  till  he  was  not  able 
to  rife  without  help.  The  principal  fubje6t  of 
his  prayers  was,  that  God  would  enable  him  to 
maintain  the  profeffion  of  his  religion  to  the  laft  ; 
that  God  would  again  reftore  his  Gofpel  to  Eng- 
land, and  preferve  the  princefs  Elizabeth  to  be  a 
comfort  to  this  land. 

Fox  has  preferved  a  conference,  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  writing,  which  was  held  at  this  time, 
between  Ridley  and  Latimer. 

The  two  bifhops  are  reprefented  fitting  in  their 
prifon,  ruminating  upon  the  folemn  preparations 
then  making  for  their  trial,  of  which  probably 
they  were  now  firft  informed.  Bifhop  Ridley  firft 
broke  filence.  "  The  time,"  faid  he,  "  is  now 
come  j  we  are  now  called  upon  either  to  deny  our 
faith,  or  to  fuffer  death  in  its  defence.  You,  Mr. 

Latimer, 
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Latimer,  are  an  old  foldier  of  Chriir,  and  have 
frequently  withitood  the  fear  of  death  ;  whereas  I 
am  raw  in  the  fervice,  and  unexperienced."  With 
this  preface  he  introduces  a  requeft,  that  Mr. 
Latimer,  whom  he  calls  his  father,  would  hear  him 
propofe  fuch  arguments  as  he  thought  it  inoft  like- 
ly his  adverfaries  would  urge  againft  him,  and  afllil 
him  in  providing  himfelf  with  proper  anfwers  to 
them.  To  this,  Mr.  Latimer,  in  his  ufual  ftrain. 
of  good-humour,  anfwered,  That,  he  fancied, 
the  good  bifhop  was  treating  him,  as  he  remem- 
bered Mr.  JBilney  ufed  formerly. to  do,  who,  when 
he  wanted  to  teach  him,  would  always  do  it  under 
colour  of  being  taught  himfelf.  "  But,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,"  fays  he,  "  my  lord,  I  am  determined 
for  myfelf,  to  give  them  very  little  trouble.  I 
fhall  juft  offer  them  a  plain  account  of  my  faith, 
and  fhall  fay  very  little  more  ;  for  I  know  any 
thing  more  will  be  to  no  purpofe.  They  talk  of 
a  free  difputation  ;  but,  I  am  well  aflured,  their 
grand  argument  will  be,  that  of  their  forefathers. 
We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law,  ye  ought  to  die." 
However,  upon  Mr.  Ridley's  preffing  his  requeft, 
they  entered  upon  the  examination  he  defired. 

This  part  of  their  conference  contains  only 
the  common  arguments  againll  the  tenets  of  po- 
pery. When  they  had  nnifhed  this  exercife, 
Ridley  defired  Latimer's  prayers,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  truft  in  God. 

*«  Of  my  prayers,"  replied  the  old  bifhop, 
"  you  may  be  well  aflured  ;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  I 
fhall  have  your's  in  return.  And,  indeed,  prayer 
and  patience  mould  be  our  great  refources.  .For 
myfelf,  had  I  the  learning  of  St.  Paul,  I  fhould 
think  it  ill  laid  out  upon  an  elaborate  defence. 
Yet  our  cafe,  my  lord,  admits  of  comfort.  Our 
enemies  can  do  no  more  than  God  permits  ;  and 
God  is  faithful ,  who  will  not  fuller  us  to  be 

tergpted 
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tempted  above  our  ftrength.  Be  at  a  point  with 
them  j  ftand  to  that,  and  let  them  fay  and  do  what 
they  pleafe.  To  ufe  many  words  would  be  vain; 
yet  it  is  requifite  to  give  a  reafonable  account  of 
your  faith,  if  they  will  hear  you.  For  other 
things,  in  a  wicked  judgement-hall,  a  man  may 
keep  filence  after  the  example  of  Chrifr..  As  for 
their  fophiftry,  you  know  faifhood  may  often  be 
difplayed  in  the  colours  of  truth.  But,  above  all 
things,  be  upon  your  guard  agamft  the  fear  of 
death.  This  is  the  great  argument  you  muft 
oppofe. —  Poor  Shaxton  !  (bifhop  of  Salifbury, 
who  recanted,  and  then  became  a  perfecutor  of  the 
proteftants),  it  is  to  be  feared  this  argument  had 
the  greateft  weight  in  his  recantation.  But  let  us 
be  itedfaft,  and  unmoveable ;  alluring  ourfelves 
that  we  cannot  be  more  happy,  than  by  being 
fuch  Philippians,  as  not  only  believe  in  Chrirt, 
but  dare  furFer  for  his  fake.  ' 

The  commiflioners  from  the  convocation,  ar- 
rived at  Oxford  in  April,  and  aiFembled  at  St. 
Mary's  church,  where,  being  arrayed  in  fcarlet, 
they  feated  thernfelves  before  the  high  altar,  and 
placing  the  prolocutor  Dr.  Wefton,  in  the  middle, 
they  fent  for  the  prifoners.  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
being  firft  brought  in,  were  told  that  the  convo- 
.  cation  had  figned  their  belief  of  the  following 
articles,  which  the  queen  expcdted  they  would 
either  fubfcribe,  or  confute. 

"  The  natural  body  of  Chrift  is  really  in  the 
facrament  after  the  words  fpoken  by  the  priefr. 

"  In  the  facrament,  aftsr  the  words  of  confe- 
cration,  no  other  fubftance  does  remain,  than  the 
fubftanee  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift. 

"  In  the  mafs  is  a  facrifice  propitiatory  for  the 
fins  of  the  quick  and  dead." 

Cranmer  and  Ridley  having  refufed  to  fign  thefe 
articles^  copies  were  delivered  to  them,  and  the 

prolocutor 
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prolocutor  fixed  two  feparate  days,  when  he  told 
them,  it  would  be  expe&ed,  they  fhouid  publicly 
argue  againlt  them. 

Bilhop  Latimer  was  next  introduced,  like  a  pri- 
mitive martyr,  in  his  prifon  attire.  He  had  a  cap 
upon  his  head,  buttoned  under  his  chin,  a  pair 
of  fpcc~tacles  hanging  at  his  breadj  a  New  Tefta- 
rnent  uwder  his  arm,  and  a  ftaff  in  his  hand.  He 
\vas  almoft  exhausted  with  preffing  through  the 
croud  ;  and  the  prolocutor  ordering  a  chair  to  be 
brought  for  him,  he  walked  up  to  it,  and,  fayirg 
ha  was  a  very  old  man,  fat  down  without  any 
ceremony.  The  articles  were  then  read  to  him  ; 
which  he  denied  alib.  The  prolocutor,  upon  this, 
telling  him,  that  he  mutt  difpute  on  the  Weclncf- 
day  following,  the  old  bifhop,  with  as  much 
chearfulnefs  as  he  would  have  ihewn  upon  the  moft" 
ordinary  occaiion,  fh  a  Icing  his  palfied  head,  an- 
(vvered,  fmiling,  "  Indeed,  gentlemen,  1  am  juft 
as  well  qualified  to  be  made  governor  of  Calais." 
He  then  complained,  that  he  was  very  old,  and 
very  infirm  ;  and  faid,  That  he  had  the  ufe  of  no 
book  but  that  under  his  arm;  which  he  had  read 
feven  times  over  deliberately,  without  finding  the 
leaft  mention  made  of  the  mafs.  In  this  fpeech  he 
gave  great  offence,  by  faying,  in  his  humorous 
way,  alluding  to  tranfubftantiation,  that  he  could 
find  neither  the  marrow-bones,  nor  the  fmews,  of 
the  mafs  in  the  New  Teftament.  Upon  which; 
the  prolocutor  cried  out,  with  fome  warmth,  that 
he  would  make  him  find  both  :  "  That  you  will 
rever  do,  mailer  doclor,"  replied  Latimer  ;  after 
which  he  was  filenced. 

Our  venerable  eld  man,  adhered  to  the  refolu- 
tion  he  had  mentioned  in  his  conference  with 
Ridley,  and,  when  the  time  of  his  difputation 
came,  knowing,  fays  Mr.  Addifon  (Spectator 
No  463)  "  How  his  abilities  were  impaired  by 

Vol.,  I.  L  age, 
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age,  and  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  recollect 
all  thofe  reafons  which  had  directed  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  religion,  he  left  his  companions,  who 
were  in  the  full  poffefllon  of  their  vigour  and  learn- 
ing, to  baffle  and  confound  their  antagonifts  by  the 
force  ofreafon,"  while  he  only  repeated  to  his  ad- 
verfaries,  the  articles  in  which  he  firmly  believed, 
and  in  the  profelHon  of  which  he  was  determined  to 
die. 

The  particulars  of  this  mock  difputation,  being 
tedious,  uninterefting-,  and  truly  ridiculous,  are 
omitted  in  favour  of  the  important  Iran  factions  of 
the  reign  of  queen  Msry,  included  in  this  volume. 
Suffice  it  therefore,  to  obferve,  that  all  the  argu- 
ments ufed  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  were  treated 
with  indecent  contempt,  and  inltead  of  being 
fairly  canvraTed,  were  over-ruled  by  the  infolence 
of  authority,  and  the  wild  uproar  of  counte- 
nanced clamour  and  tumult. 

In  a  few  days  after  thefe  fhameful  proceedings, 
the  commiffioners,  featcd  in  their  accufromed  form, 
fent  for  the  bifhops  to  St.  Mary's  church:  where, 
after  fome  afFecled  exhortations  to  recant,  the 
prolocutor  firft  excommunicated,  and  then  con- 
demned them.  As  foon  as  the  fcntence  was  read, 
bifaop  Latimer,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  cried  out,  "  I 
thank  God,  moft  heartily,  that  he  hath  prolonged 
my  life  to  this  end  !"  To  which  the  prolocutor 
Replied,  "  if  you  go  to  heaven  in  this  faith,  I  am 
thoroughly  perfuadcd  I  {hall  never  get  there." 

The-three  bifhcps  w  re  continued  clofe  prifoners 
at  Oxford,  upwards  of  fixteen  months,  till  the 
pope's  authority,  and  the  legantine  power  were 
completely  reftorcd  in  England,  by  a 61  of  parlia- 
ment ;  for  it  fhould  feem,  that  till  this  was  effe&- 
cd,  and  the  old  fanguinary  laws  againit  heretics 
revived,  they  could  not  be  put  to  death,  with  the 
leaft  fhadow  of  juftice,  the  Itatutes  on  which  the 

fentence 
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fcnfence  againft  them  was  founded,  not  being  in 
force  at  the  time,  it  waspaffed  upon  them.  There- 
for?, a  new  commiflion  was  granted  by  Cardinal 
Pole,  .the  Pope's  legate,  to  White,  bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln, Brookes,  bifhop  of  Gloucefler,  and  Holl- 
man,  bifhop  of  Briftol,  empowering  them  to  cite 
Ridley  and  Latimer  before  them,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive them  into  the  bofom  of  the  church,  if  they 
would. renounce  their  errors;  or  to  condemn  them 
as  heretics,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  fecuiar 
power,  if  they  remained  obitinate. 

On  the  3oth  of  September  1555,  the  commif- 
fioners  having  feated  'themfelves,  in  great  ftate,  in 
the  divinity  fchool,  fent  for  Ridley,  who  refufmg 
to  fubfcribe  to  much  the  fame  articles  as  had  be- 
Fore  been  tendered  to  him  ;  they  then  feat  for 
Latimer,  and  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  bifhop 
of  Lincoln,  to  make  him  renounce  his  opinion, 
in  a  moft  eloquent  and  pathetic  fpeech,  in 
which  he  exhorted  him  to  accept  the  m-rcy  offered 
to  him,  and  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Pope. 

Mr.  Latimer  thanked  the  bifhop  for  his  gentle 
treatment  of  him  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  affured 
him,  how  vain  it  was  to  expe£l  from  him,  any  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  pope.  He  did  not  believe, 
he  faid,  that  any  fuch  jurifdiction  had  been  given 
to  the  fee  of  Rome,  nor  had  the  bifhops  of  Rome 
behaved  as  if  their  power  had  been  from  God.  He 
then  quoted  a  popifh  book,  which  had  lately  been 
written,  to  fhew  how  grofsly  the  papifts  would 
mifreprefent  fcripture  :  and  concluded  with  faying, 
that  he  thought  the  clergy  had  nothing  to  do  with 
temporal  power,  nor  ought  ever  to  be  intrufred 
with  it  ;  and  that  their  commiffion  from  their 
mafter,  in  his  opinion,  extended  no  farther  than 
to  the  difcharge  of  their  paftoral  functions.  To 
this  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  replied,  "  That  he 
L  2  thought 
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thought  his  flyle  not  quite  fo  decent  as  it  might 
be;  and  that  as  to  the  book  which  he  quoted,  he 
knew  nothing  of  it."  At  this  Latimer  exprefled 
his  furprize,  and  told  him,  that  although  he  did 
not  know  the  author  of  it,  yet  it  was  written  by  a 
perfon  of  note,  the  bifhop  of  Gloucester, 

This  produced  fome  mirth  among  the  audience, 
as  the  bifliop  of  Gloucefter  fat  then  upon  the 
bench.  That  prelate,  finding  himfelf  thus  public- 
ly challenged,  rofe  up,  and,  addreffing  himfelf  to 
Mr.  Latimer,  paid  him  fome  compliments  upon 
his  learning,  and  then  fpoke  in  vindication  of  his 
book.  But  his  z,eal  carrying  him  too  far,  the  bi- 
fhop of  Lincoln,  interrupting  him,  faid,  *«  We 
came  not  here  my  lord,  to  difpute  with  Mr.  Lati- 
mer, but  to  take  his  anfwer  to  certain  articles, 
which  (hall  be  propofed  to  him." 

The  articles  were  then  read,  and  Mr.  Latimer 
anfwered  every  one  of  them  ;  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
tending, which  proteftation  he  begged  might  be  rt:gif- 
tcred,  that,  notwithftanding  his  anfwer.s  to  the 
pope's  commiffioners,  he  by  no  means  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  the  pope.  The  notaries 
having  taken  down  his  anfwers  and  proteftation, 
the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  told  him,  "  That,  as  far 
as  he  could,  he  would  (hew  lenity  to  him  :  that  the 
anfwers  which  he  had  now  given  in,  fhould  not 
be  prejudicial  to  him;  but  that  he  fhould  be  called 
upon  the  next  morning,  when  he  might  make 
•what  alterations  he  pleafed ;  and  that  he  hoped  in 
God,  he  would  then  find  him  in  a  better  temper." 
To  this  the  good  old  man  anfwered,  "  That 
he  begged,  they  would  do  with  him  then  jufr,  what 
they  pieafed,  and  that  he  might  not  trouble  them, 
nor  they  him,  another  day  ;  that  as  to  his  opi- 
nions, he  was  fixed  in  them,  and  that  any  refpite 
would  be  needlefs,"  The  bifhop,  however,  told 

him, 
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him,  that  he  muft  appear  the  next  morning,  and 
then  dhTolved  the  affembly. 

Accordingly,  the  commiffioners  fitting  in  the 
fame  form,  he  was  brought  in  :  and  when  the 
tumult  was  compofed,  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  told 
him,  that  although  he  might  iuftly  have  proceeded 
to  judgement  againft  him,  the  day  before,  yet  he 
Could  not  help  postponing  it  one  day  longer. 
"  In  hopes,  faid  he,  Sir,  that  you  might  reafon 
yourfelf  into  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  at  length 
embrace,  what  we  all  fo  much  defue,  that  mercy, 
which  our  holy  church  now,  for  the  laft  time, 
offereth  to  you."  "  Alas  !  my  lord,  anfwered 
Mr.  Latimcr,  your  indulgence  is  to  no  purpofe. 
When  a  man  is  convinced  of  a  truth,  even  to  de- 
liberate is  unlawful.  1  am  fully  refolved  againft 
the  church  of  Roir.e  ;  and,  once  for  all,  my  an- 
fvvcr  is,  I  never  will  embrace  its  communion.  If 
you  urge  me  farther,  I  will  reply  as  St.  Cyprian 
did,  on  a  likeoccafion.  He  flood  before  his  judges, 
upon  a  charge  of  herefy  ;  and  being  afked,  which 
were  more  probably  of  the  church  of  Chrift,  he 
and  his  party,  who  were  every  where  defpifed,  or 
they,  his  judges,  who  were  every  where  in  efteeir  ; 
he  anfwered  refolutely,  tc  That  Chrid  had  decided 
that  point,  when  he  mentioned  it,  as  a  mark  of 
his  difciples,  that  they  fhould  take  up  their  crofs 
and  follow  him."  If  this  then,  my  lords,  be  one 
of  the  characleriftics  of  the  chriftian  church, 
whether  (hall  we  denominate  by  that  name,  thy 
church  of  Rome,  which  hath  always  been  a  per- 
fecutor,  or  that  fmall  body  of  chriflians,  which  is 
perfecuted  by  it?"  (t  You  mention,  Sir,  faid 
Lincoln,  with  a  bad  grace,  your  caufe  and  St. 
Cyprian's  together :  they  are  v/holly  different." 
"  No,  my  lord,  replied  Latimer,  his  was  thai 
word  of  God,,  and  fo  is  mine." 

L  3  The 
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The  bifhop  of  Lincoln  finding  his  repeated  ex- 
hortations had  no  effect,  at  length  patted  fen- 
unce  upon  him.  Mr.  Latimer  then  afked  him,- 
\vhcther  there  laid  any  appeal  from  this  judgement;  ? 
*'  To  whom,  .faid  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  would 
ycu  r.ppeai  r"  "  To  the  next  general  council, 
;mfwered  Mr.  Latimer,  that  fhall  be  regularly 
affembled."  "  It  will  be  a  long  time,  replied  the 
buhop,  before  Europe  will  fee  fuch  a  council  as 
you  mean."  Having  faid  this,  he  committed  Mr. 
Latimer  to  the  cuftody  of  the  mayor,  and  difTolved 
the  alFembly.  On  the  fame  day,  likcwife,  fen- 
tence  was  pafied  on  Ridley,  and  the  i6th  of 
October,  about  a  fortnight  from  this  time,  was 
fixed  for  their  execution. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  town,  near  Baliol- 
college,  a  fpot  of  ground  was  chofen  for  the  place 
of  execution.  Hither,  on  the  fixteenth,  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  other  perfons  of  di- 
ftin<Stion,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  repaired 
early  in  the  morning;  and  a  guard  being  drawn 
round  the  place,  the  prifoners  were  fent  for. 
Bifhop  Ridley  firft  entered  this  dreadful  circle, 
accompanied  by  the  mayor  :  foon  after,  bifhop 
Latimer  was  brought  in.  The  former  was  diefTcd 
jn  his  epifcopal  habit;  the  latter,  as  ufual,  in  his 
prifon-attire.  This  difference  in  their  drefs  made 
ia  moving  contrali,  and  augmented  the  concern  or 
the  fpectators  :  the  bifhop  of  London  fhewing 
\vhat  they  had  before  been  ;  Latimer,  what  they 
were  now  reduced  to. 

While  they  flood  before  the  ftalce,  about  to  pre- 
pare them felvcs  for  the  fire,  they  were  informed, 
they  muft  firfr  hear  a  fermon  ;  and,  foon  after, 
Dr.  Smith,  afcended  a  pulpit,  prepared  for  that 
purpofe,  and  preached  on  thefe  words  of  St. 
Paul,  "  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  charity,  it  prcfiteth  me  nothing?" 

In 
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In  his  difcourfe,  he  treated  the  two  bilhops  with 
gre^t  inhumanity,  afperiing  both  their  characters 
and  tenets. 

The  fermon  being  ended,  the  bifliop  of  London 
was  beginning  to  lay  fomething  in  defence  of  him-" 
felf,  wfien  the  vice-chancellor,  Parting  up  fud- 
denly  from  his  feat,  ran  towards  him,  and  {topp- 
ing his  mouth  with  his  hand,  told  him,  "  That 
if  he  was  going  to  recant,  he  ihould  have  leave  : 
but  he  fhould  be  permitted  in  nothing  farther." 
The  biihop,  thus  checked,  looking  rounJ,  with  a 
noble  air,  cried  out,  "  We  commit  our  caufe 
then  to  Almighty  God."  And  immediately  aa 
officer  (topped  up,  and  acquainted  th.m,  '*•  That, 
at  their  lei  Cure,  they  might  now  make  ready  for  the 
flake." 

The  fpc&ators  burft  into  tears,  when  they  faw 
thefe  two  venerable  men  now  preparing  for  death. 
Reflecting,  fays  Fox,  on  their  przfeiments,  trie 
places  of  honour  they  held  in  the  commonwealth, 
the  favour  they  ftoo.l  in  with  their  princes,  their 
great  learning,  and  greater  piety,  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  forrow  to  fee  fo  much  dignity,  fo 
much  honour,  fo  much  eilimation,  fo  many  godly 
virtues,  the  ftudy  of  fo  many  years,  and  fo  mucli 
excellent  learning;,  about  to  be  confumed  in  one 
moment.  Mr.  Lacimer,  having  thrown  off  the 
old  gown,  which  was  wrapped  about  >hLn,  appear- 
ed in  a  {hroud,  prepared  for  the  pus  pole ;  and 
«  whereas  before,  he  feemed  a  withered  and 
crooked  old  man,  he  now  itood  bolt  upright,  ?,s 
comely  a  father,  as  one  might  lightly  behold." 

And  when  he,  and  his  fellow-fufr'^rer  v/erc 
ready,  they  were  both  fattened  to  a  fhkc  with  an 
iron  chain  :  they  then  brought  a  faggot  ready 
kindled  and  laid  it  at  Ridley's  feet ;  fo  whom  La- 
timer  laid,  "  Be  of  good  comfort  mafter  Ridley, 
and  play  the  man  ;  we  m?-U  this  day  lirlit  fuch'a 
L'i  caudle, 
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Candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  truft 
fh?.l!  never  be  put  out ;"  he  then  recommended  his 
foul  to  God,:ind  the  flames  ipeedily  reaching  him,  he 
foon  expired  fccmingly  without  much  pain  ;  but  it 
was  not  fo  with  poor  Ridley,  for  by  fome  mif- 
managemcnt  of  the  fire  on  his  fide  of  the  ftake,  the 
wind  blew  the  flames  from  the  upper  part  of  his 
bcdy,  and  his  legs  were  confumed  before  the  fire 
approached  the  vital  parts,  which  made  him  en- 
dure dreadful  torments  for  fome  time,  till  the 
fhmes  caught  fome  gunpowder,  which  had  been, 
tied  about  their  waifts,  and  had  haftened  the  death 
of  Latimer  ;  after  this  he  was  not  obferved  to  move, 
and  the  chain  loofening,  his  body  fell  at  the  feet 
of  him,,  whofe  animating  precepts,  and  noble  for- 
titude, had  fo  eminently  contributed  to  enable  him 
to  pafs  through  this  fiery  trial,  to  eternal  blifs. 

The  characters  of  thefe  holy  martyrs,  differed 
only  in  point  of  learning,  in  which  Ridley  was 
fuperior,  for  in  piety,  charity,  humility,  and  ex- 
amplary  manners,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  excelled,, 
and  the  theological  tra&s  they  left  behind,  though 
written  in  a  very  different  ftyle,  were  calculated 
to  anfwer  the  fole  purppfe  of  promoting  true  re- 
ligion, and  pra&ica]  morality, 

*#*  Authorities.  Gilpin's  life  of  Bifhop  Lari- 
mer, edit.  1755.  Burnet ;  and  Fox. 

Life  of  Bifhop  Ridley,  by  Geo,  Ridley  L.  L.  EL 
1763. 
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The  LIFE  of 

STEPHEN    GARDINER 

» 

BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 


(Including  Memoirs  of  JOHN  HOOPER,  BifhopoT 
GLOUCESTE-R.) 


(A.  D.  1483,  to  1555.) 

OTEPHEN  GARDINER,  the  chief  contriver 
1^  and  instrument  of  the  horrid  perfecution  inc 
the  reigji  of  queen  Mary,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready exhibited  a  melancholy  fpecimen  v  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  natural  fon  of  Lionel 
Widville,  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  and  brother  to 
Elizabeth,  queen  con  fort  of  Edward  IV.  But 
that  prelate,  to  conceal  his  incontinence  from  the 
world,  married ^his  concubine  to  one  of  his  menial 
ferv.ants,  whofe  name  was  Gardiner,  and  who  there- 
by became  the  reputed  father  of  the  infant,,  of 
whom  {he  was  then  pregnant.  Young  Gardiner 
was  born  about  1483,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund,  in 
Suffolk,  and  the  next  certain  account  we  have  of 
him  is,  that  he  fhidied  at  Trinity  College  Cam- 
bridge, wljere  he  firft  diiiinguiihed  himfelf  for  his 
flcill  in  the  Greek,  his  elegance  in  fpeaking  and 
L  5  writing 
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writing  Latin,  and  a  prompt  capacity  for  learning 
in  general.  Afterwards,  confining  himfelf  entirely 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  about  the 
year  1521,  he  was  honoured  with  doctors  degrees 
in  both  thefe  fciences,  and  his  great  reputation  at 
Cambridge,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
great  men  at  court,  particularly,  the  duke  of 
.Norfolk,  and  cardinal  Wolfey,  the  latter  of  whom 
took  him  into  his  family,  and  made  him  his 
Secretary. 

In  1525,  Henry  paying  a  vifit  to  the  cardinal, 
found  his.  fecre'ary  employed  in  drawing  the  plan 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  FRANCIS  I.  which  had 
been  projected  by  the  cardinal  :  the  king  peruled 
it,  and  was  fo  Irruck  with  this  outline  of  Gar- 
diner's political  talents,  that  from  this  time  he  en- 
joyed the  confidence  both  of  the  king  and  his 
miniiter,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  was  lent  to 
Rome  in  1528,  to  negociate  the  famous  divorce. 
Edward  Fox,  provoft  of  King's  College  Cam- 
bridge, was  joined  in  the  commiffion,  but  only  as 
fecond  to  Gardiner,  who  was  esteemed  the  beft 
civilian  in  England,  which  alone  was  a  fufHcient 
caufe  for  fending  him  on  this  embafiy.  In  his 
credential  letters  to  the  pope,  the  cardinal  ftyles 
him,  *c  Primary  fecretary  of  the  moft  fecret 
councils." 

When  the  ambafladors  arrived  at  Ovieto,  where 
the  pope  then  refided,  Dr.  Gardiner  ufed  very  free 
language  with  his  holinefs,  {hewed  him  the  danger 
he  was  in  of  lofing  the  king  by  playing  a  double 
game;  and  how  much  injury  he  would  do  to  car- 
dinal Wolfey  if  he  difappointed  his  expectations. 
By  this  method  he  fucceeded  in  obtaining  what 
his  inductions  required  ;  a  new  commiffion  for 
trying  the  caufe  in  England,  directed  to  Wolfey 
and  Campejus. 

Fox 
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Fox  was  fcnt  home  with  a  full  account  of  this 
negociation,  which  highly  pleafed  the  king  and 
Ann  Boleyn  ;  but  the  pope  being  taken  ill, 
Wolfeyfent  difpntches  to  Gardiner,  ddiringhim  to 
wait  the  event,  and  to  exert  hiinfelf  in  fupporting 
his'intereft  with  the  cardinals,  that  in  cafe  of  the 
pope's  death,  he  might  be  elected  his  fuccefibr. 

In  the  couric  of  this  long  embafiy,  the  pope, 
whofe  mind  was  continually  perplexed,  and  to 
whom  the  Imperial,  French,  and  Englifh  mini- 
fters  allowed  no  quiet,  fell  dangeroufly  ill  again  ; 
the  diftraclions,  of  his  mind  operating  upon  the 
humours  of  his  body,  and  this,,  as  might  be 
expected,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  intrigues  of 
Rome. 

Dr.  Gardiner  had  as  large  a  fhare  in  thefe  as 
any  miniiler;  for  he  laboured  the  caufe  of  the 
cardinal  of  York,  in  cafe  the  pope's  death  Ihould 
make  way  for  a  new  election  :  he  alfo  managed  the 
wHble  affair  with  his  holincfs  .much  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  king,  the  cardinal,  and  Ann  Boleyn  ; 
all  of  whom  writ  him  moft  thankful  and  affection- 
ate letters  ;  till,  finding  the  pope  was  determined 
to  do  nothing,  Henry  called  Gardiner  from  Rome, 
in  order  to  make  ufe  of  him  in  the  management  of 
his  caufe  before  the  legantine  court. 

Upon  his  return,  he  had  the  archdeaconry  of 
Norfolk  bcftowed  upon  him  by  bifhop  Nyx,  of 
Norwich,  for  whom  he  had  obtained  fome  favours 
from  the  pope.  He  was  inftalled  on  the  iirft  of 
March,  1529  ;  and  this,  as  far  as  appears,  was 
his  firft  preferment  in  the  church  :  but  in  the  ihite 
he  made  a  more  rapid  progrefs ;  for  the  king, 
having  conitant  occafion  for  his  fervices,  took  him 
from  Wolfey,  and  made  him  fccrctary  of  Hate. 

And  when  cardinal  Campejus  avoked  the  caufe 
of  the  divorce  to  Rome,  the  following  year,  Gar- 
diner 
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diner  in  conjunction  with  Fox,  found  out  Cran- 
mer,  and  having  engaged  him  to  write  in  favour 
of  the  divorce,  they  undertook  to"  manage  the 
univerlity  of  Cambridge,  fo  as  to  procure  their  de- 
claration in  the  king's  caufe,  after  Dr.  Cranmer's 
book  fhould-  appear  in  fupport  of  it ;  which  talk 
by  great  addrefs,  and  much  artifice,  they  fully  ac- 
complifhed. 

For  this  fervice,  Henry  amply  rewarded  him, 
with  ecclefiaftical  preferments  :  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year  1531,  he  was  inftalled  archdeacon  of 
Leicetter,  upon  which  he  refigned  the  archdeaconry 
cf*  Norfolk,  and,  in  September,  he  alfo  refigned 
that,  in  favour  of  his  coadjutor  Dr.  Edward  Fox, 
who  became  afterwards  bifhop  of  Hereford.  In 
November,  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter. 

Dr.  Gardiner,  it  feems,  was  not  apprized  of 
the  king's  intentions,  who  would  fometimes  rate 
him  foundly,  and,  at  the  inftant  he  bellowed  it, 
put  him  in  mind  of  it.  "  I  have,"  faid  he, 
*'  often  fquared  with  you,  Gardiner,  (a  word  he 
ufed  for  thefe  kind  of  rebukes)  but  I  love  you 
never  the  worfe,  as  the  bilhopric  I  give  you  will 
convince  you." 

Henry  had  another  practice,  which  he  called 
whetting;  this  was  fcolding  with  pen,,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  when  fome  of  Gardiner's  friends  faw 
letters  to  him  in  this  ftyle,  they  concluded  he  was 
a.  ruined  man,  but  he,  who  knew  the  king's  tem- 
per, was  in  no  pain  upon  that  account. 

Our  prelate  fat  with  Dr.  Cranmer,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  when  that  prelate  pronounced  the 
fentence  of  divorce  againft  queen  Catharine ;  or, 
rather,  declared  her  marriage  with  the  king  null 
and  void,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1533.  ^he 
fame  year,  he  was  fent  to  Marfcilles,  that  he 

might 
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might  have  an  eye  to  the  interview  between  the 
French  king  and  the  pope  ;  Bonner,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  JLondou,  was  fent  after  him,  with 
Henry  and  Cranmer's  appeal  from  the  pope,  to 
the  next  general  council,  lawfully  called,  and 
he  complained  bitterly,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell  of 
Gardiner's  haughty,  ftubborn,  wilful  temper, 
which,  as  his  power  increafed  broke  forth  into  acts 
of  brutal  cruelty. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  called  up- 
on, as  other  biftiops   were,  not  only  to   acknow- 
ledge and  yield  obedience  to  the  king  as   fupreme 
head   of  the  church,  but  to  defend   it ;  which  he 
did :  and    this  defence,  he   publifhed  :    under  the 
title,  <c  Of  True  Obedience."    His  pen  was  made 
uie  of  upon  other  occafions,  and  he  never  declined 
vindicating  the  king's  proceedings   in  the  bufmefs 
of  the  divorce,  the  fubfequent  marriage,  or  throw- 
ing ofPthe   dominion  of  the  fee  of  Rome  ;  which 
writings  then  acquired  him  the  higheft  reputation  : 
but   he  was  an  arch  diflembler,  for  all  this  tjme 
he  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and 
to  every  fuperltition  of  the  Romifti  church  :  this 
was  dilcoverable,  through  every  veil  of  difguife,  for 
in  1536,  he  oppofed  Cranmer's  petition  to  the  king 
for  a  new  tranllation  of  the  bible,  and  Cromwell's 
defign    of    forming    a  religious    league  with  the 
princes  of  Germany,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
reformation.      About   this    time,    he    went  on  a 
fecond  embaffv  to  France,  and  procured  the  banifh- 
ment  of  Reginald  Pole,  from  that  kingdom,  who 
had  before  been  exiled  from  England. 

In  1538,  he  was  fent  ambaflador,  with  Sir 
Henry  Knevit  to  the  German  Diet,  where  he  is  al- 
lowed to  have  acquitted  himfelf  well  in  regard  to  his 
commifiion  ;  but  he  wasjuftly  fufpecled  of  holding 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  pope,  in  order  to 

introduce 
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introduce  the  papal  authority  again  into  England* 
And  this  lufpicion  was  further  confirmed  when, 
upon  his  return  from  Germany,  he  advifed  the 
king  to  exert  himfelf  zealously  in  the  prevention 
of  the  facrarwntarians^  or  heretics,  denying  the 
real  prefence  :  in  confcquence  of  which  fatal  advice, 
one  John  Lambert  a  fchoolmafter,  who  had  com- 
mitted to  writing  his  arguments  againft  tr.infub- 
itantiation,  was  accufed  of  herefy  before  Cranmer 
and  Larimer,  who  endeavoured  to  fcreen  him  from 
profecution,  but  Lambert  by  a  fatal  refolution 
appealed  to  the  king,  and  Gardiner  improved  this 
opportunity  fo  well,  that  he  prevailed  upon  the 
king  to  try  him  in  perfon,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  in  great  ftate,  in  Weftminfter-hall,  before 
the  lords  of  the  council,  the  prelates,  and  feveral 
of  the  nobility.  The  king  firft  attempted  to  prove 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  prefence  from  fcripture, 
and  after  him,  archbifhop  Cranmer;  but  Gardi- 
ner thinking  he  argued  but  faintly,  interpofed  in 
the  argument,  and  was  followed  by  eight  other 
bifhops,  fo  that  the  poor  man  was  at  laft  over- 
awed and  filenced,  condemned,  and  foon  after 
burnt  in  Smithfield,  with  circumftances  of  un- 
common barbarity. 

Jn  1539,  Gardiner  gave  a  frefh  inftance  of  his 
perfecuting  fpirit,  for  he  was  the  principal  pro- 
moter of  the  aft,  called  the  bloody  ftatute,  when 
it  was  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt,  from  his  conduct  afterwards,  of 
the  truth  of  the  accufation  brought  againft  him, 
by  writers  of  the  firft  authority  ;  that  he  framed 
the  fix  articles  of  this  ftatute  j  and  the  death  of 
Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  who  was  burnt,-  very  foon 
after,  upon  this  ftatute,  is  with  reafon  attributed 
to  him,  for  he  was  firft  impriibned  on  account  of 
a  fermon,  in  which  he  arraigned  the  conduct  of 
the  biihop. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  difgrace  of  Cromwell  carl  of  Effex, 
Gardiner  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  and  after  the  death  of  that  mini-- 
fier,  his  influence  increafing  at  court,  he  con- 
frantly  exerted  himfelf  in  oppreffing  the  proteilant 
and  promoting  the  popifh  religion. 

His  next  {rep  was  to  decry  the  new  Engliih 
tranilation  of  the  bible,  which  had  been  publifhed 
in  1536,  by  the  authority  of  Cromwell,  and  was 
brought  before  the  convocation  to  be  examined, 
fooa  after  his  death  j  Gardiner  condemned  it  as 
defective,  and  meanly  quibbled  upon  many  Latin 
words  in  the  New  Teftament,  which  he  idly  pre- 
tended could  not  be  tranilated  with  proper  dignity, 
and  therefore  muft  be  continued  in  Latin.  Two 
of  the  words  indifcriminately  taken,  will  convince 
the  reader  of  the  poverty  of  this  artifice.  Pene- 
ientia^  A  dor  are.  But  delay  of  its  approbation  was 
obtained,  and  arch bifhop  Cranmer  was  obliged  to 
move  the  king  to  have  the  perufal  of  it  referred  to 
the  two  univerfities. 

in  1543,  we  find  Gardiner  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  appointed  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Scotland,  and  alfo  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  and  Edward  prince 
of  Wales.  But  thefe  affairs  of  ftate  did  not  take 
off  his  attention  from  his  two  favourite  points  ; 
perfecution  of  thofe  he  called  heretics,  and  pre- 
venting the  progrefs  of  what  was  ftyled  the  new- 
learning  ;  which  confifted  chiefly  in  acquiring  fuch 
fkill  in  the  Greek  language,  as  enabled  men  to 
read  the  primitive  fathers,  and  thereby  to  difcover 
the  modern  innovations  of  the  Romifh  church  ; 
accordingly,  this  year  he  informed  againft  fome 
heretics  at  Wind  for,  and  moved  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, for  a  commiffion  to  fearch  fufpeclcd  houfes  for 
heretical  books,  in  confequence  of  which  four 
perfons  were  apprehended,  three  of  whom  were 
condemned  and  burnt,  His 
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His  infamous  attempt  to  ruin  archbifliop  Cran- 
tner,  which  will  be  found  in  that  prelate's  life, 
happened  about  this  time,  and  the  king  from  this 
time  began  to  conceive  a  bad  opinion  of  him,  and 
a  circumftance  foon  occurred,  which  put  it  beyond 
a  doubt  that  he  fecretly  difliked  the  king's  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  his  heart  wilhed  for  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  pope's  authority.  In  1544,  German 
Gardiner,  the  bifhop's  relation,  chief  confident, 
and  private  fecretary,  was  apprehended,  upon  in- 
formation, tried,  condemned  and  executed  for  de- 
nying the  king's  fupremacy;  the  king  rationally 
concluded,  that  his  mafter  muft  fecretly  harbour 
the  fame  fentiments,  and  upon  this  fufpicion  he  had 
•determined  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower,  but  the  bifhop 
apprifed  of  his  defign,  and  knowing  the  king 
loved  fincerity,  went  to  him,  fell  on  his  knees, 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  craved  his  pardon  and 
promifed  for  the  future  to  be  a  new  man. 

He  was  indeed  forgiven,  but  in  1545,  he 
was  fent  to  Flanders  on  an  embafly  to  the  em- 
p-ror,  to  folicit  a  league  between  Charles, 
Francis  I.  and  Henry;  which  opportunity  Cran- 
mer  wanted  to  improve,  by  perfuading  the 
king  to  abolifh  fome  of  the  moft  ridiculous 
ceremonies  of  the  church  ;  but  Gardiner  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  his  defigns,  wrote  to  the 
king,  that  he  fhould  not  fucceed  with  the  empe- 
ror, if  any  innovations  were  fuffered  in  religion,, 
in  England.  Upon  his  return  in  1546,  the  per- 
fecution,  which  had  abated  during  his  ab fence, 
was  renewed  with  additional  cruelty,  by  him  and  his 
affociate  the  lord  chancellorWriothefley,  who,  when 
the  lieutenant  of  theTower  refuled  to  torture  a  lady, 
(Mrs.  Ayfcough)  any  longer,  had  the  brutal  in- 
humanity, to  throw  off  his  gown  and  draw  the  rack 
bimfelf,  till  he  left  her  almoft  lifelefs :  but  unable 

to 
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to  extort  from  her  any  accufations  of  the  duche/s 
of  Suffolk:  and  other  ladies  of  the  court,  flie  was 
burnt  foon  after  for  her  own  heretical  opinions. 

But  Gardiner  carried  his  .fanguinary  views  ftill 
higher,  aiming  at  a  royal  victim  ;  the  quc.en  Ca- 
therine Parr;  this  lady  favoured  Cranmer  and  the 
friends  of  the  reformation,  which  rendered  her 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  popifh  party.  And  in 
the  laft  year  of  Henry's  life,  they  were  very  near 
accomplifliing  her  deiiruclion  ;  for  the  queen  had 
put  the  king  out  cf  humour,  by  adviling  him  too 
freely,  to  complete  the  reformation,  and  when 
fhe  was  retired,  after  an  argument  upon  this 
fubjecl-,  Henry,  in  the  prefence  of  Gardiner, 
exclaimed  with  great  warmth  :  "  A  good  hearing 
it  is  when  women  became  fuch  clerks,  and  a 
thing  much  to  my  comfort,  to  come  in  mine  old 
age,  to  be  taught  by  my  wife."  The  bifhop  with 
equal  fubtilty  and  malice  aggravated  the  queen** 
ofFence,  and  infinuated,  that  he  and  his  friends 
could  make  great  difcoveries  againft  the  queen,  if 
they  were  not  afraid  of  her  faction.  By  fuch  arts 
he  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  fign  an  order  for 
arrefting  the  queen,  but  the  chancellor,  who  was 
entrufted  with  this  paper,  dropped  it  out  of  his 
bofom,  and  it  was  immediately  carried  to  the 
queen,  who  fo  wrought  upon  the  king's  affections, 
as  to  difpel  his  fufpicions ;  and  this  brought  fevere 
reproaches  upon  the  chancellor,  and  the  king's 
reientment  againft  the  bifhop  grew  fo  ftrong,  that 
he  could  never  after  endure  him. 

Yet  the  bifhop  {till  continued  about  the  court, 
and  though  upon  Henry's  death  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  he  was  excluded  the  regency,  he 
ceafed  not  to  importune  the  protector  by  letters, 
diiluading  him  from  making  any  alterations  in  re- 
ligion during  the  minority.  But  Somerfet  and 

Cran,raer 
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Cranmer  had  now  began  to  take  meafures  for 
compleating  the  reformation  j  and  amongft  others, 
a  royal  vifitation  was  fet  on  foot,  and  the  homi- 
lies were  appointed  to  be  read  in  all  churches  :  at 
the  fame  time,  the  paraphrafe  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  by  Erafmus  was  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and 
a  copy  ordered  to  be  kept  in  every  parifh.  Gardi- 
ner's oppofition  to  thefe  proceedings  was  fo  great, 
that  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  council,  in 
September  1547,  where  he  was  accufed  of  having 
written  letters  to  that  board,  and  of  havino;  ut- 

w> 

tered  in  conversation,  many  things  in  contempt  or 
the  king's  vifitation  ;  in  confirmation  of  which, 
he  then  refufed  to  receive  the  homilies,  or  to  pay 
any  obedience  to  the  king's  vifitors  in  his  diocefe  : 
whereupon  he  was  committed  a  clofe  prifoner  to 
the  Fleet,  where  he  was  treated  with  improper  fe- 
verity,  and  indeed  his  imprifonment  was  illegal, 
as  he  had  not  been  judicially  convicted  of  any 
crime.  However,  he  was  releafed  in  December, 
at  the  end  of  the  feflions  of  parliament,  and  im- 
mediately repaired  to  his  diocefe. 

Here  he  oppofed  to  the  utmoft  of  his  pow- 
er, the  preachers  who  were  fent  dawn  by  the 
council,  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  the  refor- 
mation, in  fome  places,  ordering  the  reclors  to 
deny  them  the  ufe  of  their  pulpits,  in  others,  he 
afcended  before  them,  and  warned  the  congrega- 
tions to  beware  of  fuch  teachers  ;  and  complaints 
being  fent  to  court  of  this  conduct,  he  was  once 
more  brought  before  the  council,  and  after  being 
reprimanded,  he  was  ordered  to  keep  houfe  till  he 
had  given  fatisfa6lion,  which  was  to  be  done  by 
preaching  a  fermon  before  the  king  and  court,  and 
with  refpecl:  to  the  fubje&s  of  his  difcourfe,  he 
was  to  be  directed  by  Sir  William  Cecil;  but  in 
the  fermon,  he  was  fo  far  from  giving  fatisfa^ion, 

that 
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that  while  he  acknowledged  the  king's  fupremacy, 
he  denied  that  of  the  regency,  and  fpoke  contemp- 
tuoufly  of  the  council,  he  was  therefore  fent  to 
the  '1  ower  the  next  clay,  being  the  30th  of  June, 
1548,  where  he  continued  a  prifoner  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

When  the  protector's  difgrace  was  projected, 
his  enemies  thought  they  could  not  employ  a 
more  fkilful  perfon  than  Gardiner  to  draw  up  the 
articles  of  impeachment  againlt  him,  and  having 
performed  this  fervice,  he  expecled  his  releafe 
from  the  new  council,  but  was  miferably  difap- 
pointed  in  his  expectations. 

What  parted  during  his  confinement,  is  of  lit- 
tle confequence  to  the  prefent  reader  ;  the  confe- 
rences he  had  with  the  lords  of  the  council,  and 
their  treatment  of  him,  being  varioufjy  reprefented 
by  the  Popifh  and  Prcteliant  writers  j  it  may  be 
fufHcient  to  obferve,  that  he  once  figned  his  ap- 
probation of  all  the  meafures  that  had  been  taken 
towards  a  reformation ;  yet  the  popifh  writers, 
boaft  his  fleady  and  invariable  attachment  to  the 
Romifli  religion  ;  but  this  was  not  the  firit  in- 
ftance  of  his  duplicity. 

In  1551,  after  twenty-two  fittings  of  a  court 
of  delegates,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bifhopric,  for 
difobedience  and  contempt  of  the  king's  autho- 
rity. 

From  this  time,  he  remained  quiet,  and  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  compofmg  Latin  poems,  tranf- 
lations  into  Engliih  verfe,  of  the  poetical  part  of 
the  Old  Tefb.ment,  and  fome  polemical  tradts.  He 
likcwife  kept  up  his  fpirits,  confoling  himfelf  with 
an  idea,  which  he  often  cxprdfed,  that  he  fhould 
live  to  fee  another  change  of  fortune,  and  another 
court,  in  which  he  (aould  be  as  great  as  ever. 

This 
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This  prepoffeflion  of  Gardiner's,  which  is  not 
in  the  leaft  wonderful,  if  the  political  fituation  of 
affairs,  during  Edward's  illnefs,  is  duly  attended 
to,  was  but  too  well  founded  ;  for  queen  Mary, 
on  the  third  of  Auguft  1553,  made  her  folemn 
entry  into  the  Tower,  when  Gardiner,  in  the 
name  of  himfelf  and  his  fellow  prifoners,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  duchefs  of  Somerfet,  the  lord 
Courtney,  and  others  of  high  rank,  made  a  con- 
gratulatory fpeech  to  her  majefty,  who  gave  them 
all  their  liberties,  and  Lloyd  fays,  fhe  kifled  Gar- 
diner, and  called  him  her  prifoner,  (a  prifoncr  for 
her  caufe).  On  the  eighth  of  the  fame  month  he 
performed  in  the  queen's  prefence,  the  Romifh 
obfequies  for  the  late  king  Edward,  whofe  body 
was  buried  in  Weftminftcr,  with  the  Englifh  fer- 
vice,  by  archbifhop  Cranmer,  the  funeral  fcrmon 
being  preached  by  bifhop  Day.  On  the  ninth, 
btfhop  Gardiner  ttent  to  Winchefter  houfe,  in 
Southwark,  after  a  confinement  of  fomewhat  more 
than  five  years.  On  the  twenty-third,  he  was  de- 
clared chancellor  of  England,  though  his  patent 
did  not  pafs  till  the  twenty-firft  of  September. 
On  the  firft  of  Oclober  he  had  the  honour  of 
crowning  the  queen,  and  on  the  fifth  of  the  fame 
month  he  opened  the  firrV  parliament,  in  her  reign. 
He  was  alfo  rechofen  chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
and  reftored  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Trinity-hall. 

Thus  in  the  fpace  of  about  two  months,  from 
a  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  he  became  poflefled  of 
greater  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  power,  than  any 
Englifji  minifter  ever  enjoyed,  except  cardinal 
Wolfey. 

We  fhall  now  be  able  to  difcover  the  true 
character  of  Gardiner,  by  obferving  his  conduit 
in  the  different  capacities  of  a  civilian,  a  prime 
miniiter,  and  an  ecclefiaftical  inquifitor. 

It 
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It  has  been  aflerted,  that  he  always  a£ted  upon 
principle,  and  if  he  erred,  that  he  did  itconfcierr- 
cioufly.  But  Burnet,  juftly  imputes  the  frequent 
changes  in  his  political  condudr,  and  his  cruelty, 
to  his  abjecT:  and  fervile  fpirit.  The  reader  will 
judge  from  the  following  facts.  Promoting  the 
divorce,  was  the  firft  fervice  he  rendered  the  fa- 
ther ;  and  now  reverfing  this  divorce,  and  brand- 
ing all  who  had  been  concerned  in  it,  was  the 
firtt  fervice  he  performed  for  the  daughter.  He 
had  alfo  afliited,  promoted,  and  defended,  the 
king's  fupremacy,  as  much  or  more  than  any  man 
in  the  kingdom,  and  had  the  reputation  of  pan- 
ning the  publications  in  defence  of  Henry's  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Bokyn,  which  he  now  con- 
.demned  as  null  and  illegal.  Thefe  do  not  fpeak 
in  favour  of  his  integrity  as  a  civilian  and  ca- 
nonift. 

Mary,  on  her  acceffion,  had  publicly  declared, 
that  fhe  would  force  no  man's  confcience  on  ac- 
count of  religion.  The  chancellor,  even  when 
'"no  priefr,  was  ftyled  the  keeper  of  the  king's  con- 
fcience, but  Gardiner,  though  a  prieir,  chancellor 
and  prime  minifter,  advifed  Mary  to  violate  her 
promife,  as  foon  as  he  had  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  For,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  all  the 
laws  concerning  religion,  made  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  were  repealed,  and  it  was  enacted, 
that  there  ihould  be  no  other  form  of  divine  ier- 
vice,  but  that  which  was  ufed  in  the  laft  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  convocation  was  affembled, 
when  thofe  clergy  who  were  in  the  proteftant  m- 
tereft,  were  threatened,  infulted,  and  interrupted 
in  their  arguments  by  Dr.  Wefton,  the  prolocutor, 
who  faid,  "  You  have  the  word,  but  we  have 
the  fword."  By  which  means  the  doctrine  of 
tranfubilantiation  was  reftored.  Soon  after,  feveral 

proteftant 
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proteftant  prelates  were  deprived,  and  the  com- 
miffions  for  this  purpofe  were  directed  to  Gardiner, 
Bonner  bifhop  of  London  and  others.  Thefe 
proceedings  threatning  a  fevere  perfecution,  above 
eight  hundred  proteftant  fubjedts  fled  the  kingdom, 
and  they  made  a  timely  efcape  .-  for  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1554,  the  Marfhalfea  in  London, 
and  the  prifons  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
filled  with  pretended  heretics.  During  thefe  com- 
mencements of  cruelty,  ambafladors  arrived  from 
the  emperor  Charles  V,  likewife  king  of  Spain, 
to  adjuft  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  queen 
and  the  emperor's  fon  Philip.  This  intended 
marriage  was  obnoxious  to  the  whole  nation,  but 
moft  to  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  who  dread- 
ed a  Spanifh  government  and  a  Span!  ill  inquiiition; 
and  it  gave  rife  to  the  rebellion,  under  Sir  Tho- 
mas Wyat,  in  which  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  though 
a  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  was  concerned  ;  the  in- 
furredtion  was  foon  quelled  ;  but  the  unfortunate 
and  amiable  lady  Jane  Grey,  the  molt  learned  and 
accomplifhed  woman  of  the  age,  whom,  it  was 
thought,  the  rjueen  would  have  pardoned,  fell  a 
victim  to  this  lart  ram  attempt  of  her  father. 
Lady  Jane,  her  hufband,  and  father  were  behead- 
ed in  April,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth  was  con- 
fined in  the  Tower.  It  is  afferted  by  fome  wri- 
ters, that  Gardiner  advifed  the  putting  her  to 
death,  faying  it  was  in  vain  to  lop  off  the  branch- 
es, if  they  did  not  deftroy  the  root,  the  hope  of 
the  heretics  j  but  the  reft  of  the  council  over- 
ruled this  infamous  motion. 

A  new  parliament  being  called,  and  great  ufe 
having  been  made  of  500,000!.  fent  over  by  the 
emperor,  during  the  elections,  the  marriage  treaty 
was  approved  and  ratified  by  both  houfes,  after 
which  this  parliament  was  difiblved,  and  in  July, 
2  the 
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the  nuptials  were  folemnized  at  Winchefter,  by  Gar- 
diner :  Philip  being  in  the  twenty-fe.enth  year  of 
his  age,  and  Mary  in  her  thirty-ninth.  After  the 
ceremony  of  the  marriage,  they  were  proclaimed 
king  and  queen  of  England,  France,  Naples  and 
Jerufalem,  to  which  were  added  many  other  pom- 
pous titles.  And  in  the  way  to  London  the  royal 
pair  flopped  at  Windfor,  where  Philip  was  m- 
ftallcd  knig';t  of  the  garter. 

A  new  parliament  was  chofcn,  being  the  third, 
and  met  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  the  chief 
tranfactions  of  which  relating  to  cardinal  Pole, 
will  occur  in  his  life ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved  that 
a  bill  paflod,  for  reviving  the  old  ftatutes  againft 
heretics,  made  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  V.  and  now  Gardiner  being  in 
poiieflion  of  a  ftntute  for  putting  proteflants  to 
death,  which  he  was  not  till  this  a£t  patted,  he 
took  to  his  afliftance  another  evil  fpirit,  worfe 
than  himfelf,  Bonner  bifhop  of  London,  and 
under  the  hands  of  thefe  bloody  inquifitors,  the 
flames  of  perfecution  blazed  forth  with  redoubled 
fury,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Gardiner  began  with  John  Rogers,  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  condemned  by  him,  and 
the  council,  and  burnt  in  Smithfield,  in  January 
1555,  and  he  refufed  to  let  his  wife  vifit  him 
after  his  condemnation,  becaufe  he  was  a  prieft, 
whofe  marriages  were  now  declared  illegal.  Se- 
veral others  of  inferior  note,  fuffered  the  fame 
month,  in  London. 

At  the  fame  time,  Hooper  biihop  of  Gloucefter 
was  re-examined. 

This  eminent  prelate  was  a  native  of  Somer- 
fetfhire,  born  in  1495,  and  educated  at  Merton 
college,  Oxford.  Soon  after  the  ftatute  of  the  fix 
articles  was  enforced,  he  quitted  the  univerfity, 

and 
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and  lived  feme  time  with  fir  Thomas  Arundcl,  as 
his  chaplain  and  fteward,  but  fir  Thomas  difco. 
vering  that  he  was  a  pioteftant,  he  fled  to  franco, 
but  difliking  the  conduct  of  the  reformed  in  that 
kingdom,  he  returned  home ;  however  finding  the 
perfecution  upon  the  articles  flill  continue  ,  he 
difguifed  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  failor,  and  got 
fnfc  to  Switzerland,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Bullinger.  On  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI. 
he  came  back  to  England,  and  was  made  chap- 
lain to  the  protector,  and  in  154.9,  ne  was  t^ie 
chief  accufer  of  Bonner,  who  was  then  deprived, 
and  never  forgave  him. 

In  1550,  Hooper  was  made  bifhop  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  but  refufing  to  wear  the  ufual  veftments, 
Cranmer  refufed  to  confecrate  him,  and  he  was 
fent  to  the  Fleet  for  contumacy ;  but  the  follow- 
ing year  the  affair  was  compromifed,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  hold  the  bifhopric  of  Worceiier,  in 
coinmendam  with  Gloucefter. 

But  as  foon  as  queen  Mary  was  feated  on  the 
throne,  he  was  fent  for,  to  anfwer  to  the  com- 
plaints exhibited  againft  him  by  Heath  (the  de- 
prived bilhop  of  Worcefter)  and  Bonner,  who 
pretended  he  had  falfely  accufed  him  in  the  late 
reign.  But  when  he  arrived  at  London,  thefe 
charges  were  dropped,  he  was  proceeded  a- 
gainft  as  a  heretic ;  and  was  deprived  and  con- 
demned by  his  avowed  enemies  Gardiner  and  Bon- 
ner, two  of  the  commiffioners  appointed  to  de- 
prive the  prelates. 

Froni  this  time  till  the  before-mentioned  re-exa- 
mination, he  had  been  confined  in  the  Fleet  pri- 
fon,  but  now  he  was  removed  to  Newgate  on  his 
refufing  to  recant;  here  he  was  vifited  by  Bonner 
and  his  chaplains,  who  offered  him  riches  and  ho- 
nours if  he  would  become  a  convert  to  the  Ro- 
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mifti  religion,  but  finding  their  endeavours  fruitlefs, 
they  fpread  a  report,  that  he  had  recanted  ;  and  being 
informed  of  this  treachery,  it  afflicted  him  fo 
much,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friends,  to 
afTure  them  and  the  public,  that  he  was  more  than 
ever  confirmed  in  the  proteftant  faith ;  this  exaf- 
.perated  the  two  bifhops,  and  Bonner  was  fent  to 
degrade  him  in  Newgate,  not  as  a  bifhop,  for 
they  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  fuch,  but  as 
a  prieft :  and  on  the  firft  of  February  1555,  he 
was  fent  to  Gloucefter,  guarded  by  a  troop  of 
liorfe,  and  on  the  ninth,  he  was  burnt  in  that 
city,  in  a  moft  inhuman  manner,  the  fire  being 
made  of  green  wood,  fo  that  he  was  confumed  by 
ilow  degrees,  and  fuffered  the  moft  dreadful  tor- 
ments, with  great  patience  and  fortitude,  above 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Gardiner  had  now  brought  three  of  the  moft 
eminent  prelates  of  the  reformed  religion  to  the 
ftake,  but  Cranmer  ftill  remained,  who  was  re- 
ferved  to  anfwer  his  particular  views.  He  ex- 
pe&ed  that  cardinal  Pole  would  fucceed  to  the 
archbifliopric  of  Canterbury,  if  Cranmer  was 
taken  off  at  this  time,  and  the  death  of  pope 
Marcellus  II.  being  daily  expected,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  ufe  his  intereft  to  obtain  the  papacy  for 
Pole,  in  which  cafe  he  fhould  have  no  rival  for 
the  fee  of  Canterbury.  But  though  the  pope  died 
while  Gardiner  was  holding  a  kind  of  congrefs  at 
Calais  for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
Spain,  in  which  commiflion  the  earl  of  Arundel 
and  lord  Paget  were  joined,  their  united  intereft 
by  letters,  could  not  prevail  at  Home,  where  the 
conclave  chofe  Paul  IV. 

Gardiner  before  he  went  upon  this  embaily,  had 
left  the  perfecution  of  the  proteftants  chiefly  to 
Bonner,  and  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  did 
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not  appear  to  be  fo  fanguine  in  this  dreadful  bufi- 
nefs  as  before.  The  new  pope  detefling  Pole, 
Gardiner  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  his 
holinefs,  and  had  now  more  exteniive  views,  for 
he  was  promifed  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  the  le- 
gantine  power,  as  Coon  as  Pole  could  be  decently 
recalled,  after  his  great  fervices,  fo  lately  perform- 
ed in  reconciling  England  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 

But  death  put  a  ftop  to  his  ambitious  projects, 
on  the  1 3th  of  November  of  this  fame  year,  in 
the  courfe  of  which  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper, 
and  Farrar  bifhop  of  St.  David's,  befides  a  great 
number  of  private  perfons  had  been  facrificed  to 
his  unrelenting  cruelty.  It  is  faid,  he  died  in 
great  agonies,  of  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  but  vari- 
ous reports  were  propagated,  refpe&ing  both  the 
caufe  and  manner  of  his  death.  However,  it  is 
certain,  that  he  was  ill  from  the  twenty-third  of 
October,  the  laft  day  of  his  appearance  in  parlia- 
ment, and  during  his  illnefs  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  he  felt  fome  remorfe  of  confcience  for  his 
paft  life,  frequently  exclaiming,  Erravi  cum  Petro, 
Jed  nonflevi  cum  Petra.  "  I  have  finned  with  Pe- 
ter, but  I  have  not  wept  with  him." 

He  died  at  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  from, 
whence  his  remains  were  removed  to  Wincheffer 
boufe  in  Southwark,  and  interred  with  extraordi- 
nary pomp  and  folemnity. 

This  prelate's  character  may  be  fummed  up  in 
a  few  words.  He  was  a  profefled  courtier,  who 
could  make  his  confcience  yield  to  the  complexion 
of  the  times  j  he  was  a  learned  man  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, but  inftead  of  being  a  friend  to  learned 
men,  as  many  writers  have  aflerted,  he  put  them 
to  death,  if  they  differed  from  him  in  opinion  ; 
he  was  a  crafty  negociator,  but  by  no  means  an 
able  ftatefman,  for  his  adminiftrationwas  inglorions 
fcoth  at  home  and  abroad  j  and  as  for  his  fpirit  of 
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;perfecutidn,  it  was  the  eff«&  of  a  bafe,  narrow 
mind,  and  a  cruel  nature,  not  of  any  fixed  princi- 
ples of  religion,  for  he  never  had  any.  His  per- 
fon  is  reprefented  to  have  been  as  deformed  as  his 
•foul,  but  the  portrait,  as  given  by  Dr.  Poynet,  is  fo 
outre,  that  we  cannot  give  it  any  degree  of  credit. 

***  Authorities.  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry 
VIII.  Burnet.  Biog.  Britannica,  and  Britilh  Bi- 
ography, Vol.  II. 


ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 


[A.  D.  1498,  to  1556.] 

*"p  HIS  eminent  divine  was  the  fon  of  Thomas 
•*•  Cranmer,  Efq;  and  was  born  at  Aflecton, 
in  Nottinghamfhire  in  1489.  He  was  admitted  of 
Jeftts  College,  Cambridge,  in  1503,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  unwearied  application  to 
his  ftudies.  He  had  been  fome  time  fellow  of  this 
college,  when  he  married,  but  his  wife  dying  within 
the  year,  he  claimed,  and  readily  obtained  a  refto- 
ration  to  his  fellowfhip. 

In  the  year  1523,  he  commenced  doc~lor  of  di- 
vinity, in  which  ftation  he  was  fingularly  ufeful, 
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by  rejecting  all  ignorant  candidates.  And  being  in 
great  efteem  for  theological  learning,  he  was  cho- 
fen  reader  of  the  divinity  lecture  in  his  own  col- 
lege, and  appointed  by  the  univerfity  to  be  one  of 
the  examiners  of  thofe  who  took  their  degrees  in 
divinity. 

During  his  refidence  at  Cambridge,  the  quef- 
tion  arole  concerning  king  Henry's  divorce ;  and 
the  plague  breaking  out  in  the  univerfity  about 
this  time,  he  retired  to  a  friend's  houfe  at  Wal- 
tham-abbey  ;  where  cafually  meeting  with  Gardi- 
ner and  Fox,  the  one  the  king's  fecretary,  the 
other  his  almoner,  and  difcourfmg  with  them  a- 
bout  the  divorce,  he  freely  delivered  his  opinion, 
"  that  it  would  be  much  better,  to  have  the 
queftion,  whether  a  man  could  lawfully  marry 
his  brother's  wife  ?  difculfed  and  decided  by  the 
divines,  upon  the  authority  of  God's  word,  than 
thus  from  year  to  year,  to  prolong  the  time,  by 
having  recourfe  to  the  pope.  That  there  was  but 
one  truth  in  it,  which  the  fcripture  would  foon 
declare  and  manifeft,  being  handled  by  learned 
men  ;  and  that  might  be  done  as  well  at  the  uni- 
verfities  in  England,  as  at  Rome,  or  elfewhere." 
This  declaration  being  communicated  to  the  king, 
it  fo  highly  pleafed  him,  that  he  dire&ly  faid,  "  the 
man  had  the  fow  by  the  right  ear,"  and  gave  orders, 
that  Cranmer  fhould  "be  fent  for  to  court. 

Upon  his  arrival,  which  was  in  1529,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  father  of  Ann  Boleyn,  was  defi.red  to  re- 
ceive him  into  his  family,  and  to  furnifu  him  with 
fuch  books  as  he  fhould  require,  to  enable  him  to 
execute  the  king's  command,  which  was,  that  he 
fhould  draw  up  a  defence  in  writing  of  the  opinion 
he  had  given  fefpectihg  the  divorce.  In  the  trea- 
.tiie,  he  fhevved  by  the  teftiraonies  of  the  Scriptures, 
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of  general  councils  and  ancient  writers,  that  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  had  no  authority  to  difpenfe  with 
God's  word  ;  and  from  that,  he  proved  the  ille- 
gality of  the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  his  late  brother  Arthur's  widow.  When 
he  had  finifhed  this  tract,  the  king  fent  him  to 
Cambridge,  to  difpute  publicly  upon  the  fubject, 
accompanied  by  Gardiner,  Fox,  and  other  learned 
men,  and  they  foon  brought  over  a  number  of  di- 
vines and  civilians  ta  Cranmer's  opinion  ;  who, 
upon  his  return  to  court  was  rewarded  with  a  be- 
nefice and  the  archdeaconry  of  Taimton. 

The  following  year  Dr.  Cranmer  was  fent  by 
the  king  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  dif- 
pute upon  the  fame  fubject ;  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
iiow  earl  of  Wiltshire,  being  made  chief  ambaf- 
fador  upon  this  occafion,  and  furrrifhed  v/ith  cre- 
dentials to  the  refpective  courts  for  this  purpofe. 
In  France  they  convinced  many  learned  men.  At 
Rome,  Cranmer's  treat Ife  was  delivered  to  the  pops, 
and  he  offered  to  juuify  it,  at  a  public  difputation, 
but  after  fundry  proiuifes  and  appointments,  no 
adverfary  appeared,  and  at  length,  after  fome  pri- 
vate conferences  with  the  chief  men  about  the 
pope,  it  was  openly  granted,  in  the  pope's  chief 
court  of  the  Rota,  that  the  marriage  was  unlaw- 
ful, but  they  {till  defended  the  pope's  authority  to 
difpenfe  with  the  fcripture  law. 

The  earl  of  Wiltmire  tranfmitted  fuch  encomi- 
ums of  Cranmer,  that  the  king  fent  him  a  com- 
rriifiion  to  be  his  fole  ambaflador,  upon  the  fame 
caufe  to  the  emperor.  This  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  travelling  through  Germany,  and  as  the 
emperor's  court  at  that  time  was  confhntly  in  mo- 
tion, by  following  it,  he  became  acquainted  with, 
the  mod  eminent  German  divines  and  civilian?, 
many  of  whom  embraced  his  opinion  with  rtfpect 
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to  the  marriage.  Among  others,  the  celebrated 
Oiiander,  paftor  of  Nuremberg,  publickly  de- 
fended it,  and  an  intimacy  followed,  which  pro- 
duced a  clofe  alliance,  for  Cranmer  married  Oiian- 
der's  niece. 

While  Cranmer  remained  m  Germany,  the 
king  employed"  kim  in  other  negociations,  parti- 
cularly in  eftablifhing  a  treatife  of  commerce  be- 
tween England,  and  the  emperor's  dominions  in 
the  low  countries.  And  he  went  on  a  fpecial  em- 
bafly  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  other  proteftant 
princes. 

Upon  the  death  of  archbifhop  Warham,  the- 
king  refolved  to  place  Cranmer  at  the  head  of 
the  church,  and  though  it  is  affigned  as  the  fole 
reafon  for  this  extraordinary  promotion,  that  Henry 
judged  him  the  fitteft  perfon  among"  the  whole 
body  of  the  Englifh  clergy  for  this  high/ ftation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  fuperior  po- 
litical reafon,  which  was,  to  give  fanftion  to  his 
opinion  concerning  the  divorce,  on  which  he 
could  then  pafs  a  decifive  fentence,  as  head  of 
the  church,  under  the  kingj  the  pope's  authori- 
ty, in  this  cafe,  being  already  fubverted  in  his 
treatife.  With  this  view  Dr.  Cranmer  was  or- 
dered home,  and  upon  his  arrival  he  intreated  the 
king  to  fufter  Jiim  to  decline  the  high  honour  he 
offered  to  confer  upon  him  ;  but  Henry  infifting 
upon  his  acceptance,-  Cranmer  now  ftarted  a  new 
opinion,  which  at  firft  furprifed  the  king,  but  in 
the  end,  ferved  to  ftrengthen  his  attachment  to. 
him.  He  aflerted,  that  the  king  was  the  fupreme 
governor  of  the  church  of  England,  as  well  in 
ecclefiaftical  as  temporal  concerns,  and  that  the 
full  right  of  donation  of  all  benefices  and  biflhop- 
rics  appertained  to  him,  and  not  to  any  foreign 
authority. 

And 
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And  therefore  if  he  might  receive  the  archbi- 
ftiopric  from  the  king,  he  would  accept  it,  but 
not  (as  was  then  the  cuftom)  from  the  pope, 
whofe  authority  within  the  king's  i\alm  he  denied. 
Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  of  the  fupremacy  of 
the  kings  of  England  by  this  able  divine. 

In  conformity  to  this  declaration,  he  was  con- 
fecrated  in  March  1533,  when  he  made  a  notarial 
proteft,  that  he  did  not  admit  the  pope's  autho- 
rity, any  further  than  it  agreed  with  the  exprefs 
word  of  God,  and  that  it  might  be  lawful  for 
him  at  all  times  to  fpeak  againft  him,  and  to  im- 
pugn his  errors,  when  there  fhould  be  occafion. 
The  pope,  however,  agreeable  to  ufual  cuftom, 
fent  over  the  bulls,  then  judged  necelfary  to  com- 
plete the  inveftiture ;  but  Cranmer  furrendered 
them  to  the  king,  from  whom  alone  he  confented 
to  hold  this  dignity. 

The  firft  fervice  the  new  archbifhop  did  for  the 
king,  was,  pronouncing  the  fentence  of  his  divorce 
from  queen  Catherine;  which  was  done  on  the 
twenty-third  of  Mav.  Gardiner,  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  the  bifhops  of  London,  Bath,  and 
Lincoln,  being  joined  in  cominiilion  with  him. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  fame  month,  he 
held  a  court  at  Lambeth,  in  which  he  confirmed 
the  king's  marriage  with  Ann  Boleyn.  And  at 
the  clofe  of  this  year,  when  the  pope  s  fupremacy 
came  under  debate,  the  archbifhop  anfwered  all 
the  arguments  brought  in  defence  of  it,  with  fuch 
ftrength  and  perfpicuity,  that  it  was  abolifhed  by 
the  free  and  entire  confentof  parliament,  and  an  ait 
pafFed,  eftablifhing  the  king's  fupremacy  over  the 
church. 

The  pious  archbifhop  having  fucceeded  fo  far, 
vigoroufly  exerted  himfelf  to  promote  the  refor- 
mation, for  which  purpofe,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
M  4  con- 
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convocation  to  petition  the  king  for  a  tranflat'ioi-i 
of  the  bible.  The  iilue  of  this  application  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Gardiner,  in  giving 
an  account  of  his  oppofition  ta  the  work  when 
publifhed. 

The  next  falutary  meafure  to  which  he  gave  his 
approbation,  was  the  diffolution  of  the  monafte- 
ries.  He  favv  how  inconfiftent  thofe  foundations 
were  with  the  reformation  of  religion,  which  he 
then  had  in  view ;  and  propofed,  that  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  monafleries,  the  king  fliould  found 
more  bishoprics  :  that  the  diocefes  being  reduced 
into  lefs  compafs,  the  bifhops  might  the  better 
difcharge  their  duty  according  to  the  fcripture  and 
private  practice. 

He  further  advifed,  that  the  king  fhould  only 
have  the  revenues  of  fuch  monafteries,  as  were 
royal  foundations,  endowed  by  his  predeceftbrs ; 
and  that  the  eibtes  of  the  reft  Ihould  be  employed 
in  founding  hofpitals,  grammar  fchools,  and  other 
ufeful  inftitutions.  But  the  courtiers,  who  hoped 
to  fhare  the  fpoils,  voted  in  parliament,  that  all 
the  revenues  of  the  monafteries  fhould  be  appro- 
priated to  the  king's  ufe,  and  this  refolution, 
having  pafled  into  a  law,  the  archbifhop  and  fome 
other  prelates  incurred  the  king's  difpleafure  for 
their  good  intentions.  However,  the  king  after- 
wards complied  with  part  of  the  archbilhop's  plan-, 
by  founding  fix  new  bifhoprics. 

In  1537,  the  archbifhop,  with  the  joint  autho- 
rity of  the  bifhops,  fct  foah  that  valuable  book, 
imitled,  The  Inftitution  of  aChriftian  Man.  This 
book  being  compofed  by  the  bifhops,  was  moit 
commonly  called  The  BISHOPS  BOOK.  It  con- 
tains an  explanation  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  J unification,  and  Pur- 
gatory. 

la 
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In  the  year  1539,  the  intereft  of  Gardiner  and 
the  popifh  faction  increafed,  and  then  the  king's 
zeal  againft  heretics  appeared  by  his  prefling  the 
bill  containing  the  fix  bloody  articles.  The  arch- 
bifhop  argued  boldly  in  the  houfe  againft  it  three 
days  fo  ftrenuoufly,  that,  though  the  king  was  ob- 
ftinate  in  pafling  the  act,  yet  he  defired  a  copy  of 
his  reafons  againft  it ;  and  {hewed  no  refentment 
towards  him  for  his  oppofition  to  it.  His  majefty 
indeed,  would  have  perfuaded  him  to  withdraw 
out  of  the  houfe,  fince  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
bill ;  but  after  a  decent  excufe,  Cranmer  told  him, 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  in  confcience  to  flay 
and  (hew  his  diffent. 

When  the  bill  palled  he  entered  his  proteft  a- 
gainft  it ;  and  foon  after  he  fent  his  wife  privately 
away  to  her  friends  in  Germany.  The  king,  who 
efteemed  him  for  his  integrity  and  refblution,  fent 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the  lord 
Cromwell,  to  affure  him  of  his  favour,,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  paffing  of  the  adl. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  EfTex,  the  arch- 
Hfnop  retired  for  a  time  from  court,  and  attended 
folely  to  ecclcfiaftical  affairs.  And  in  1541,  he 
ordered  all  fuperftitious  fhrines  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  churches,  purfuant  to  the  king's  letters, 
which  he  had  folicited  for  that  purpofe. 

The  following  year,  he  endeavoured  to  get  the 
fevere  articles  moderated,  and  to  procure  the  peo- 
ple the  full  liberty  of  reading  the  fcriptures,  but 
the  popifh  bifhops  fo  far  prevailed,  that  the  bill 
was  clogged  with  reftraints  and  limitations,  which 
made  it  fall  far  (hort  of  the  archbifhop's  benevo- 
lent defign.  But  even  as  it  was,  his  enemies 
could  no  longer  brook  his  introduction  of  further 
reformation,  and  therefore  while  he  was  piouflv 
holding  a  vilitation  at  Canterbury,  they  collected 
and  drew  up  articles  againft  him,  which  beina:  put 
M  ia 
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in  order  by  Gardiner,  and  copied  by  his  fecretaryy 
he  got  them  figned  by  fome  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Canterbury,  and  then,  in  the  name  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury  prefented  them  to  the  council,  by 
which  means  they  came  into  the  king's  hands, 
who  perceiving  the  whole  charge  was  founded  in 
malice,  went  the  fame  evening  to  amufe  himfelf 
upon  the  river,  in  his  barge,  taking  the  articles 
with  him,  and  ordered  the  bargemen  to  row  ta 
Lambeth,  the  archbifhop  being  returned  from 
Canterbury.  The  fervants  perceiving  the  king's 
barge  approach  the  fhore,  apprifed  their  mafter, 
who  was  ready  upon  the  ftairs  to  receive  him;  but 
the  king  ordered  him  to  come  into  the  barge,  and 
to  feat  himfelf  by  him,  after  which,  he  began  t<* 
lament  the  growth  of  herefy,  and  the  diflentions,. 
and  confufion  that  were  likely  to  follow,  adding,, 
that  he  intended  to  find  out  the  encourager  of 
thefe  herefies,  and  to  make  him  an  example  to  the 
reft.  He  then  alked  the  archbifhop's  opinion  upon 
this,  who  told  him,  it  was  a  very  good  resolution,, 
but  intreated  him  to  confidcr  well  what  herefy 
was,  and  not  to  condemn  thofe  as  heretics,  who- 
flood  up  for  the  word  of  God  againll  human  in- 
ventions. "  O  my  chaplain,  (replied  the  king) 
now  I  know  who  is  the  greateft  heretic  in  Kent," 
and  then  (hewed  him  the  articles  againft  him,  his 
chaplains,  and  fome  of  his  friends  ;  figned  by.  fome 
prebendaries  of  Canterbury,  and  juftices  of  the 
peace  in  Kent..  It  both  mrprifed  and  afflidted  the 
worthy  prelate,  that  thofe  of  his  own  church,, 
and  juftices,  whom  he  had  obliged,  fhould  be 
guilty  of  fuch  treachery »  But  having  looked  over 
the  articles,,  and  knowing  the  falfehood  of  them,. 
he  kneeled  to  the  king,  and  acknowledging  that 
he—was  ftill  of  the  fame  opinion  with  refpecl:  to 
tie  fix  articles,  but  that  he  had  done  nothing  a- 
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gainft  them,  he  defired  his  majefty  to  grant  a 
commiffion  to  whomfoever  he  pleafed,  to  try  the 
truth  of  the  accufations  : 

Then  the  king  jocofely  afked  him,  if  his  grace's 
bed-chamber  would  ftand  the  teft  of  thofe  arti- 
cles ?  The  archbifhop  frankly  confeffrd,  that  he 
was  married  in  Germany,  during  his  embafly  at 
the  emperor's  court,  before  his  promotion  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  aflured 
the  king,  That,  on  paffing  that  a£t,  he  had  part- 
ed with  his  wife,  and  fent  her  abroad  to  her 
friends. 

The  king,  in  return  for  his  fincerity,  told  him, 
he  would  grant  a  commiffion  for  the  trial,  but  he 
had  fuch  confidence  in  his  integrity,  that  he 
fhould  name  him  the  chie.f  commiffioner,  .being 
well  afTured,thathe  would  bring  the  truth  to  light, 
though  it  were  againft  himfelf ;  he  then  named 
Dr.  Bellhoufp,  fecond  commifiioner,  and  left  the 
reft  to  the  archbifhop,  adding,  that  if  he  managed 
the  matter  wifely,  he  would  difcover  a  pretty  con- 
fpiracy  againft  him.  Cranmer  expoftulated  with 
great  modefty,  againft  the  appearance  of  partiali- 
ty, in  making  him  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  but 
the  king  was  determined,  and  thus  they  parted. 

The  candid  archbiihop  appointed  his  vicar-ge- 
neral, and  his  principal  regiiter,.  to  be  'the  other 
commiffioners,  though  he  knew  they  were  fecrct 
favourers  of  the  Romiftv  faction.  Then  they 
went  to  Feverfham  and  opened  their  commiffion, 
by  fending  for  two  of  the  prebends,  the  principal 
complainants  againft  the  archbifhop,  who,  ex- 
poftulated with  them  on  their  bafe  ingratitude,  in 
inch  pathetic  terms,  that  they  could  not  refrain 
from  weeping  :  after  ordering  them  into  cuftody, 
Cranmer  left  the  further  difcovery  of  the  plot  a- 
gainft  him  to  the  other,  commiffioners,  but  they 
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proceeding  but  flowly  in  the  bufinefs,  the  king  fent 
Dr.  Leigh,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  eminent  civilians,  as 
new  commiflioners,  with  frefli  inftructions  ;  thefe 
gentlemen  iflued  orders  to  the  archbifhop's  officers, 
to  go  to  Canterbury  and  fearch  the  houfes  of  cer- 
tain prebendaries,  and  others,  fufpe&ed  of  the 
confpiracy,  and  to  bring  all  letters  or  other  wri- 
tings they  could  find  relative  to  the  archbiftiop  to 
them.  The  feveral  officers  executed  their  duty  at 
the  fame  hour,  and  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  ;  the 
whole  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  and  brought 
home  to  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  others,  whofe 
letters  were  found.  Thefe  letters  were  afterwards 
perufed  by  the  king ;  but  the  archbifhop  was- 
deeply  affected,  on  finding  among  the  papers,  let- 
ters from  Dr.  Thornton  and  Dr.  Barber,  gentle- 
men of  his  own  houfehold,  to  whom  he  had  given; 
uncommon  tokens  of  efteem  and  friendfhip.  But 
the  good  archbifhop,  after  making  them  pafs  fen- 
tence  on  themfelves,  by  putting  the  queftion,  what 
punifaments  the  blackeft  ingratitude  deferved,  pro- 
duced their  letters  ;  and  upon  their  exprefling  fin- 
cere  penitence,  he  difmiffed  them  from  his  fervice^ 
as  unworthy  of  his  future  confidence ;  but  he  ne- 
ver exprefled  the  leaft  refentment  againft  them  af- 
terwards, when  he  was  obliged  to  fee  them  upon 
public  occafions.  The  archbifhop's  mild,  forgiv- 
ing temper,  was  fo  weli  known,  that  it  became  a 
common  faying ;  "  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury  an 
ill  turn,  and  he  will  be  your  friend  ever  after." 

A  frefh  inftance  of  this  chriftian  temper  appear- 
ed in  1544;  for  Sir  John  Goftwick,  one  of  the 
members  for  Bedfordshire,  accuicd  the  archbifhop, 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  of  manifeil  herefy  a- 
gainft  the  facrament  of  the  altar,  in  his  fermons 
and  lectures  at  San  iwich,  and  at  Canterbury ;  the 
king  hearing  of  and  knowing  it  to  be  a  frefli  effort 
of  difappoimed  malice,  fent  a  meffage  to  G^ft- 
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wick,  whom  he  called  varlet,  that  if  he  did  not 
acknowledge  his  fault,  and  fo  reconcile  himfelf  to 
the  archbifhop,  that  he  might  become  his  good 
lord,  he  would  foon  make  him  a  poor  Goftwick, 
and  punifh  him  as  an  example  to  others  ;  juftly  add- 
ing, that  he  wondered  how  Goftwick  who  had  never 
been  in  Kent,  could  hear  my  lord  of  Canterbury 
out  of  it :  Goftwick,  upon  this,  repaired  to  Lam- 
beth, and  not  only  obtained  the  archbifhop's  for- 
givenefs,  but  his  promife,  which  he  performed,  to* 
intercede  for  him  with  the  king. 

This  year,  the  archbifhop's  palace  at  Canterbury 
was  burnt  down,  and  his  brother-in-law,  with 
fome  other  perfons  perifhed  in  the  flames.  And 
foon  after  this  misfortune,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  reft  of  the  popifh  party  in  the  council, 
went  to  the  king  and  made  a  formal  complaint  a- 
gainft  the  archbifhop,  alledging  that  he,  with  his 
learned  men,  had  fo  infected  the  kingdom,  that  the 
major  part  of  the  people  were  become  abominable 
heretics ;  and  reprefented  that  this  might  produce 
commotions,  like  thofe  which  had  fprung  up  Ln 
Germany,  on  the  fame  account:  they  therefore 
prayed,  that  the  archbifliop  might  be  committed  to 
the  Tower,  until  he  could  be  examined,  giving 
as  a  reafon,  that  no  man  would  dare  to  object 
matters  againft  him  being  a  privy  counfellor,  till 
he  was  confined.  Their  importunities  prevailed,. 
but  the  fame  night,,  the  king  fent  a  gentleman  of 
his  privy  chamber  to  Lambeth,  to  fetch  the  arch- 
bifhop ;  and,  v/hen  he  was  come,  toid  him,  how 
he  had  been  daily  importuned  to  commit  him  to 
prifon,  as  a  favourer  of  herefy  •  and  how  far  he 
had  complied.  The  archbifhop  thanked  his  ma- 
jefty  for  this  timely  notice,  and  declared  himfelf 
willing  to  go  to  the  Tower,  and  ftand  a  trial ; 
for,  being  confcious  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  of- 
feace,  he  thought  that  the  beft  way  to  clear  his, 
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innocence,  and  remove  all  unreasonable  and 
groundlefs  fufpicions.  The  king  admiring  his 
fimplicity,  told  him,  he  was  in  the  wrong  to  rely 
fo  much  on  his  innocence  ;  for,  if  he  were  once 
under  a  cloud,  and  hurried  to  prifon,  there  would 
be  villains  enough  to  fwear  any  thing  againft  him  ; 
but,  while  he  was  at  liberty,  and  his  character 
entire,  it  would  not  be  fo  eafy  to  fuborn  witneffes 
againft  him :  "  and,  therefore,"  continued  he, 
"  fince  your  own  unguarded  fimplicity  makes  you 
lefs  cautious  than  you  ought  to  be,  I  will  fuggeft 
to  you,  the  means  of  your  prefervation.  To  mor- 
row, you  will  be  fent  for  to  the  privy-council,  and 
examined  :  upon  this,  you  are  to  requeit,  that, 
fince  you  have  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  board, 
you  may  have  fo  much  favour  as  they  would  have 
themfelves  j  that  is,  to  have  your  accufers  brought 
before  you  j  and  if  they  oppofe  this,  and  will  not 
comply  with  your  requeft,  but  periift  in  fending 
you  to  the  Tower,  then  do  you  appeal  from  them 
to  our  perfon,  giving  them  this  ring,  (which  he 
then  delivered  to  Cranmer)  and  they  fhall  well  un- 
derftand  how  to  aft,  for  they  know  I  never  ufe 
that  ring  for  any  other  purpofe,  but  to  call  mat- 
ters from  the  council,  before  me. 

The  next  morning,  the  archbifhop  was  fum- 
moned  to  the  privy-council ;  and  when  he  came- 
there  was  denied  admittance  into  the  council- 
chamber.  When  Dr.  Butts,,  one  of  the  king's 
phyficians,  heard  of  this,  he  came  to  the  archbi- 
fhop,  who  v>-as  waiting  in  the  lobby  amongft 
the  footmen,  to  fhew  his  refpect,  and  to  protect 
Ijim  from  infults. 

The  king  foon  after  fent  for  the  doctor,  who 
acquainted  his.maierty  with  the  fhameful  indignity 
.put  upon  the  archbifhop.  The  king,  incenfed 
that  the  prirr-aie  of  ,all  England  ftiould  be  ufed  in 
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fo  contumelious  a  manner,  immediately  fent  to 
command  them  to  admit  the  archbifhop  into  the 
council-chamber.  At  his  entrance,  he  was  faluted 
with  an  heavy  accufation  of  having  inre&ed  the 
whole  realm  with  herefy ;  and  ordered  to  ih& 
Tower,  till  the  whole  of  this  charge  was  thorough- 
ly examined.  The  archbifhop  defired  to  fee  the 
informers  againft  him,  and  to  have  the  liberty  of 
defending  himfelf  before  the  council,,  and  not  to 
be  fent  to  prifon  on  bare  fufpicion  :  but,  when 
this  was  absolutely  denied  him,  and  he  found  that 
neither  arguments  nor  intreaties  would  prevail,  he 
appealed  to  the  king  j  and  producing  the  ring  he 
had  given  him,  put  a  flop  to  their  proceedings. 

When  they  came  before  the  king,  he  feverely 
reprimanded  them  ;  expatiated  on  his  obligations  to 
Cranmer  for  his  fidelity  and  integrity  j  and  charged 
them,  if  they  had  any  affedtion  for  him,  to  cxprefs 
it  by  their  love  and  kindnefs  to  the  archbifhop.. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  archbifhop  having  been  the  firft 
who  informed  the  king  of  the  incontinence  of  the 
queen,  Catherine  Howard,  the  duke's  neice.. 

Cranmer  having  efcaped  this  fnare,  fhewed  not 
the  leaft  refentment  for  the  injuries  done  to  him  ; 
and,  from  this  time,  had  fo  great  a  fhare  in  the 
king's  favour,  that  nothing  farther  was  attempted 
againft  him  in  this  reign. 

Our  indefatigable  prelate,  now  fet  about  a  re- 
vifion  and  alteration  of  the  ecclefiaftical  laws  of 
England,  which  being  founded  on  the  canon  law, 
were  incompatible  with  the  king's  fupremacy,  or 
the  general  principles  of  the  reformation.  But 
when  by  the  afiiftance  of  fome  of  his  friends  he 
had  completed  a  new  body  of  ecclefiaftical  laws, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  find  his  intereft  pot 
iufiicient  to  get  them  confirmed  by  parliament. 
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Henry  VIII.  di  foon  after,  and  archbifhor* 
Cranmer  had  u  bppour  to  place  the  crown  or* 
the  head  of  his  h.  .or,  arid  now  having  a  pro- 
teftant  prince  on  the  throne,  and  being  himfejf 
one  of  the  regency,,  every  meafure  was  taken, 
fupported  by  the  protector,  to  perfect  the  reforma- 
tion. The  archbifhop  procured  a  repeal  of  the 
ftatute  of  the  fix  articles ;  he  held  a  convocation, 
in  November  154.7,  in  which  he  exhorted  the 
clergy  to  throw  oft  the  corrupt  innovations  of  po- 
pery, and  to  ftudy  the  fcriptures  j  the  communion 
in  both  kinds  was  eftablifhed ;.  the  marriage  of 
priefts  declared  lawful  by  a  majority,  and  other 
meafures  taken*  favourable  to  the  new  religion,  in 
this  convocation. 

And  it  was  obferved,  that  Gardiner  and  Bonner 
were  uncommonly  afliduous  in  executing  the  arch- 
bifhop's  orders  for  fuppreifing  ridiculous  procef- 
fions  in  their  diocefes.  The  following  year,  Cran- 
mer publifhed  a  catechifm,  or  fhort  inftruclion  in  the 
chriftian  religion  for  the  ufe  of  children  and  young 
perfons,  and  a  latin  treatife,  againft  unwritten  ve- 
rities :  intended  to  prove,  that  all  idle  traditions 
are  to  be  disregarded  and  the  bible  be  confidered  as 
the  only  oracle  of  falvation.  He  likewife  obtain- 
ed an  order  of  council  for  the  total  removal  of  all 
images  from  the  churches. 

Hitherto,  the  conduct  of  archbifliop  Cranmer 
had  been  in  every  refpecl:  irreproachable,  but  in 
the  year  1549,  he  obtained  a  commiHion  together 
with  Latimer,  Ridley  and  others,  by  no  means 
conformable  to  the  fpirit  or  principles  of  true 
ehriftianity  as  it  is  found  in  the  fcriptures,  which 
he  profcfied  to  make  the  fole  rule  of  all  his  ac- 
\ions.  Complaint  had  been  made  to  the  council 
that  with  other  foreigners  who  had  lately  been  en- 
C^uraged,  being  proteftants,  flying  from  perfecu- 
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tion,  to  come  to  England ;  feveral  anabaptifts  and 
others,  who  taught  ftrange  doctrines  were  arrived 
andfc  were  propagating  their  errors.  The  com- 
miflioners  were  therefore  authorifed  to  endeavour 
to  reclaim  them,  but  if  they  perfifted  in  their  opi- 
nions to  excommunicate  them,  and  deliver  them 
over  to  the  fecular  power  to  be  further  proceeded 
againft.  This  commiflion  wore  the  afpect  of  po- 
pifh  persecution,  for  the  mode  of  proceeding  was 
the  fame,  only  it  differed  as  to  the  objects,  and  itr 
is  faid,  it  was  framed  after  a  commiflion  given  to 
Gardiner  and  Bonner  in  the  laft  reign,  to  enforce 
the  obfervance  of  the  bloody  ftatute.  However 
this  be,  too  true  it  is,  to  the  eternal  difgrace  ©f 
Cranmer,  that  he  pafled  fentence  of  death  on  a 
poor  ignorant  woman,  one  Joan  Becher,  who  de- 
ferved  the  pity  of  a  learned  chriftian  bifhop,  rather 
than  condign  punifliment. 

She  denied  "  that  Chrift  was  truly  incarnate  of 
the  Virgin,  whofe  flefh  being  finful,  he  could 
take  none  of  it :  but  the  word,  by  the  confent  of 
the  inward  man  in  the  Virgin  took  flefh  of  her." 
Thefe  were  her  words,  and  they  are  to  the  full  as 
intelligible  as  moft  of  the  opinions  broached  byr 
the  learned  fcholiafts,  in  the  dark  ages  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  or  by  our  modern  enthufiafts  on  the  fame 
inexplicable  fubjeft.  We  are  forry  to  add,  that 
our  archbifhop  over-ruled  the  difcerning  young 
monarch,  who  was  againft  figning  a  warrant  for 
her  execution,  and  when  he  did  fet  his  hand  to  it,, 
it  was  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  proteftation, 
that  if  he  did  wrong,  it  was  in  fubmiflion  to  the 
archbifhop's  authority,  who  muft  anfwer  for  it  to 
God.  This  made  a  lenfible  impreffion  on  Cran* 
mer,  and  both  he  and  Ridley  took  great  pains  to 
convert  the  woman,. delaying  the  execution  from 
time  to  time  for  this  purpofe,  but  as  Ihe  abiblute- 


Iy  refufed  to  abjure  her  nonfeiifical  tenet,  flie 
burnt  in  May  1550,  and  not  long  after,  George 
Van  Parre,  a  Dutchman,  was  condemned  by  the 
commiffioners  and  committed  to  the  flames,  for 
maintaining  that  God  the  father  was  the  only 
God,  and  that  Chriil  was  not  very  God. 

This  year,  the  archbifhop  and  other  commiffion- 
ers deprived  Gardiner ;  Bonner  had  fhared  the 
fame  fate  a  few  months  before.  He  alfo  ordained 
feveral  priefts  and  deacons,  for  the  firft  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  fet  forth  in  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  which  having  been  revifed,  and  a- 
mended,  was  eftablifhed  by  act  of  parliament  in 
1552.  Cranmer  had  now  publifhed  his  Treatifa 
of  the  Sacrament,  in  which  he  confutes  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  prefence,  and  this  traft  gava 
great  offence  to  the  popifh  party,  by  whom  Gar- 
diner was  perfuaded  to  write  againft  it,  and  the 
archbifhop  was  fcverely  reproached  for  having  per- 
fifted  fo  many  years  in  the  belief  of  the  real  pre- 
fence, and  then  denying  it  fo  fuddenly  j  and  in- 
deed, Cranmer  owned  that  Ridley's  converfation 
had  led  him  to  this  late  difcovery  of  his  former  er- 
ror. In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  archbifhop 
had  two  fevere  fits  of  illnefs,  which  prevented  his- 
attendance  at  the  council-board,  till  the  affair  of 
the  fucceffion  in  favour  of  lady  Jane  Grey  was. 
partly  determined  ;  it  appear^  that  he  oppofed  it,, 
efpecially  the  exclufion  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
but  in  the  end,  he  fubfcribed,  and  after  Edward's 
death,  he  openly  appeared  for  lady  Jane,  and  was 
one  of  her  council.  But  upcn  the  acceflion  of 
Mary,  a  falfe  report  was  raifed,  that  archbifhop 
Cranmer,  in  order  to  make  his  court  to  the  queen, 
had  offered  to  reftore  the  Latin  fervice,  and  that 
he  had  already  faid  rr.afs  in  his  cathedral  church  at 
Canterbury.  To  vindicate  himfelf  from  this  vile 
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and  bafe  afperflon,  the  archbifhop  publifhed  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  not  only  cleared  himfelf 
from  that  unjuft  imputation,  but  alfo  made  a  chal- 
lenge, with  the  afliftance  of  Peter  Martyr,  and 
a  few  more,  to  maintain  by  a  public  difputation, 
the  liturgy  eftabliflied  in  the  late  reign.  This  de- 
claration foon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  council, 
who  cited  him  to  appear  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
where  he  was  afked,  if  he  was  the  author  of  that 
feditious  declaration  that  was  given  out  in  his 
name. 

Cranmer  acknowledged  it  to  be  his  ;  but  com- 
plained that  it  had,  contrary  to  his  intention, 
ftolen  abroad  in  an  imperfect  condition  :  for  his 
defign  was  to  review  and  correct  it ;  and  then,, 
after  he  had  put  his  feal  to  it,  to  fix  it  up  at  St. 
Paul's,  and  on  all  the  church  doors  in  Lon- 
don. 

Contrary  to  his  own  expectations,  he  was  dif- 
mifled  after  this  examination,  though  lie  faw  his 
anfwer  had  enraged  the  commiflioners  j  and  now 
his  friends  who  forefaw  this  ftorm,  advifed  him 
to  confult  his  fafety  by  retiring  beyond  fea ; 
but  he  thought  it  would  reflect  a  great  dishonour 
on  the  caufe  he  had  efpoufed,  if  he  fhould  defert 
his  ftation  at  fuch  a  time  as  this ;  and  he  chofe 
rather  to  hazard  his  life,  than  give  fuch  juft  cnufe 
of  fcandal  and  offence,  and'  in  a  few  days  after,  he 
was  fummoned  to  attend  the  council,  and  was. 
charged  with  high  treafon  againft  the  queen,  which, 
he  had  aggravated  by  difperfing  feditious  bills,  ex- 
citing tumults,  to  the  great  difquiet  of  the  ftatCi 

In  November  1553,  archbifhop  Cranmer  was 
attainted  by  the  parliament,  and  adjudged  guilty 
of  high  treafon  at  Guildhall.  His  fee  was  here- 
upon declared  void ;  and  en  the  tenth  of  Decem- 
ber, the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  gave 
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commiflions  to  feveral  perfons  to  exercife  archie-- 
pifcopal  jurifdi&ion  in  their  name,  and  by  their 
authority.  Cranmer  now  wrote  a  very  fubmiflive 
letter  to  the  queen,  in  the  moil  humble  manner 
acknowledging  his  fault,  in  confenting  to  fign  the 
king's  will ;  acquainting  her  what  preffing  in- 
ftances  he  made  to  the  king  againft  it ;  and  apo- 
logizing for  himfelf,  ikying,  he  had  been  over- 
ruled by  the  authority  of  the  judges  and  lawyers, 
who,  he  thought,  underftood  the  conftitution  bet- 
ter than  him. 

The  queen  now  gave  her  fubjects  a  fpecimen  of 
rier  bigotry,  ingratitude  and  revenge.  She  was 
under  perfonal  obligations  to  Cranmer,  of  the 
higheft  nature,  who  had  interceded  for  her  with 
her  father,  when  he  had  refolved  to  put  her  to 
death  publicly,  for  adhering  to  the  caufe  of  her 
mother,  and  refufing  to  fubmit  to  him  after  their 
reparation.  Neither  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  nor 
Gardiner,  though  they  were  then  in  power  would 
venture  to  plead  for  her,,  but  our  archbiihop  boldly 
reprefented  to  the  king,  that  fuch  an  a<5t  would 
fill  all  Europe  with  horror  and  aftonifliment. 

But  the  fame  prelate  divorced  her  mother,  and 
he  was  a  heretic  j  thefe  two  crimes  were  thought 
fufEcient  to  cancel  every  obligation,  and  there- 
fore, with  true  jefuitical  fubtilty,  fhe  pardon- 
ed him  the  treafon,  but  left  him  in  cuftody,  in 
the  hands  of  his  bitter  enemksj  to  fuffer  a  more 
cruel  death,  as  a  heretic- 

Jn  April,  1554,  the  archbifhop  was  removed 
from  the  Tower  to  Oxford,  to  difpute  with  fome 
feleft  perfons  of  both  univerfities.  At  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  archbifhop  in  the  public  fchoola, 
three  articles  were  given  him  to  iubfcribe  $  in 
which  the  corporeal  prefence,  by  tranfubftantia.- 
ij  was  aflerted,.  and  the  mafs  afiirmed  to  be.a 
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propitiatory  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Thefe,  he  declared  freely,  he  efteemed 
grofs  untruths ;  and  promifed  to  give  an  anfwer 
concerning  them  in  writing. 

Accordingly,  he  drew  it  up  j  and  when  he  was 
brought  again  to  the  fchools  to  difpute,  he  deli- 
vered the  writing  to  I>r.  Wefton,  the  prolocutor. 
At  eight  in  the  morning  the  difputation  began, 
and  held  till  two  in  the  afternoon  :  all  which, 
time,  the  archbifhop  conftantly  maintained  the 
truth,  with  great  learning  and  courage,  againft  a 
multitude  of  clamorous  and  infolent  opponents  ; 
and  three  days  after,  he  was  again  brought  forth, 
to  oppofe  Dr.  Harpsfield,  who  was  to  refpond  for 
his  degree  in  divinity-;  and  here  he  acquitted  him- 
ferf  fo  well,  ^clearly  {hewing  the  grofs  abfurdities, 
and  inextricable  difficulties  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
fubftantiation,  that  Wefton  himfelf,  as  great  a 
bigot  as  he  was,  could  not  but  difmifs  him  with 
commendation.  In  thefe  difputations,  with  other 
flanderous  reproaches,  the  archbifhop  was  accufed 
of  corrupting  and  falfifying  a  paflage  .which,  in 
his  book  of  the  Sacrament,  he  had  quoted  from 
St.  Hilary.  In  anfwer  to  whick,  he  replied,  that 
he  had  tranfcribed  it  verbatim  from  the  printed 
book  ;  and  that  Dr.  Smith,  one  of  their  own  di- 
vines, there  prefent,  had  quoted  it  word  for  word 
alfo.  But  Smith  made  no  reply,  being  confcious 
that  it  was  true. 

When  the  difputation  was  over,  one  Mr.  He- 
leot  remembring  that  he  had  Smith's  book,  went 
directly  to  his  chamber  in  Univerfity-college ;  and 
comparing  it  with  Cranmer's,  found  the  quota- 
tions exactly  to  agree.  He  afterwards  looked  into 
a  book  of  Gardiner's,  called,  "  The  Devil's  So- 
phiftry,"  where  the  fame  paflage  was  cited  ;  and 
both  the  Latin  and  Englifla  agreed  exactly  with 
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Cranmer's  quotation  and  tranflation.  Upon  this, 
he  refolved  to  carry  the  faid  books  to  the  archbi- 
ihop  in  prifon,  that  he  might  produce  them  in  his 
own  vindication. 

When  he  came  thither,  he  was  flopped  and 
brought  before  Dr.  Wefton  and  his  colleagues, 
who,  upon  information  of  his  defign,  charged  him 
•with  treafon,  and  abetting  Cranmer  m  his  herefy  $ 
:and  committed  him  to  prifon.  The  next  day,  he 
Was  again  brought  before  them ;  and  they  threat- 
ned  to  fend  him  to  Gardiner,  to  be  tried  for  trea- 
ibn,  unlefs  he  would  fubfcribe  to  the  three  articles 
concerning  which  the  dictations  had  been  held. 
This  he  then  refufed  j  but,  being  fent  for  again, 
after  the  condemnation  of  Cranmer,  through  fear, 
he  confented  to  it  j  yet  not  till  they  had  allured 
linn,  that,  if  he  finned  by  fo  doing,  they  would 
take  the  guilt  upon  themfelves,  and  anfwer  for  it 
to  God  :  and  yet  even  this  fubfcription,  of  which 
he  afterwards  heartily  repented,  could  not  prevail 
for  the  reftoring  his  books,  left  he  fliould  fhew 
them  to  their  fhame  ;  nor  for  his  entire  difcharge, 
•the  matter  of  Univerfity-college  being  command- 
ed to  keep  a  ftrict  watch  over  him  till  Gardiner's 
pleafure  concerning  him  was  known  ;  and,  if  he 
heard  nothing  from  him  in  a  fortnight's  time,  then 
to  expel  him  the  college  for  his  offence. 

On  the  twentieth  of  April,  Cranmer  was 
brought  to  St.  Mary's,  before  the  queen's  com- 
miluoners ;  and  refufing  to  fubfcribe,  was  pro- 
nounced an  heretick,  and  fentence  of  condemna- 
tion read  againft  him  as  fuch :  upon  which  the 
archbifhop  laid,  "  From  this  your  unjuft  judge- 
ment and  fentence,  I  appeal  to  the  juft  judgement  of 
the  Almighty,  trufting  to  be  prefent  with  him  in 
heaven."  After  this,  his  fervants  were  difmifled 
from  their  attendance,  and  he  was  more  clofely 
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confined  in  prifon.  The  commiffioners  and  a  popifh 
convocation  then  met,  and  did  archbifhop  Cranmer 
the  honour  to  order  his  book  of  the  Sacrament  to 
be  burnt,  in  company  with  the  Englifh  Bible  and 
Common-Prayer-Book. 

In  1555,  a  new  commiffion  was  fent  from 
Rome  for  the  trial  of  archbifhop  Cranmer  for  he- 
refy ;  the  former  fentence  againft  him  being  void 
in  law,  becaufe  the  authority  of  the  pope  was  not 
then  re-eftablifhed.  The  commiffioners  were  Dr. 
Brooks,  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,^the  pope's  delegate, 
Dr.  Storic,  and  Dr.  Martin,  doctors  of  the  civil 
law,  the  queen's  commiffioners. 

On  the  1 2th  of  September  they  met  at  St.  Ma- 
ry's church,  and  commanded  the  archbifhop  to  be 
brought  before  them.  To  the  queen's  commiffion- 
ers, as  reprefenting  the  fuprenie  authority  of  the 
nation,  he  paid  all  due  refpeft,  but  abfolutely  re- 
fufed  to  fhow  any  to  the  pope's  reprefentative,  left 
he  fhould  feem  to  make  the  leaft  acknowledgment 
of  his  ufurped  fupremacy. 

He  was  charged  with  blafphemy  and  herefy,  for 
what  he  had  done  and  written  agairfft  the  pope's 
authority;  with  perjury  in  violating  his  oath  to 
the  pope ;  and  with  incontinence,  on  account  of 
his  marriage.  The  archbifhop  defended  himfelf 
with  great  refolution,  and  anfwered  fixteen  inter- 
rogatories, which  were  put  to  him  ;  after  which 
Brooks,  in  the  pope's  name,  cited  him  to  appear  at 
Rome,  within  eighty  days,  there  to  deliver  his 
vindication  in  perfon  :  an  a&  of  the  moft  flagrant 
injuflice,  as  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  comply, 
if  he  had  thought  it  proper,  feeing  kept  a  clofe 
prifoner  all  the  time ;  and  to  add  to  the  abfurdity, 
as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  thefe  proceedings,  letters 
executory  add  re  fled  to  Philip  and  Mary,  Bonner,  bi- 
fhopofLondon,andThirlby,  biffeopofEly,todegrade 
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and  deprive  him,  arrived  in  England  from  the  pope 
on  the  1 4th  of  December;  in  which  letters  he  was  - 
declared  contumacious  for  not  appearing  at  Rome. 

The  delay  in  the  proceedings  againft  Cranmer 
have  been  accounted  for  in  the  life  of  Gardiner  ; 
and  will  be  further  noticed  in  the  memoirs  of 
Cardinal  Pole.  The  mortifying  ceremony  of  de- 
.gradation  was  not  performed  till  the  fourteenth  of 
.February  1556,  when  the  archbifhop  being  brought 
.before  Bonner  and  Thirlby ;  after  they  had  read 
their  commiffion  from  the  pope,  Bonner,  in  a 
.fcurrilous  oration,  infulted  over  him  in  a  moft  un- 
chriftian  manner  j  for  which  he  was  often  rebuked 
-by  Thirrby. 

When  Bonner  had'  finished  his  invective  againft 
him,  they  proceeded  to  degrade  him  j  and,  that 
they  might  make  him  as  ridiculous  as  poffible,  the 
epifcopal  habit  they  put  on  him  was  made  of  can- 
vas. Then  the  archbifhop,  pulling  out  of  his 
ifleeve  a  written  appeal,  delivered  it  to  them,  fay- 
ing, "  I  appeal  to  the  next  general  council." 

When  they  had  degraded  him,  they  put  on  him 
.an  old  thread-bare  gown,  and  a  townfman's  coat ; 
.and  in  that  garb  delivered  him  over  to  the  fecular 
power.  As  .they  were  leading  him  to  prifon,  a 
.gentleman  came  and  gave  fome  money  to  the 
-bailifts  for  the  archbi/hop  :  but  this  charitable  ac- 
.tion  gave  fuch  offence  to  Bonner,  that  he  ordered 
the  gentleman  to  be  feized ;  and,  had  he  not 
found  great  friends  to  intercede  for  him,  would 
have  fent  him  up  to  the  council  to  be  tried  for  it. 

While  the  archbifhop  continued  in  prifon,  no 
endeavours  were  omitted  to  bring  him  over  to 
the  church  of  Rome.  Many  of  the  moft  eminent 
divines  in  the  univerfity  reforted  to  him  daily, 
hoping,  by  arguments  and  perfuafions,  to  prevail, 
but  in  vain;  at  length  his  enemies  finding  that 
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neither  threats,  nor  fallacious  arguments  could 
ihake  the  fortitude  of  his  foul,  fell  upon  a  (trata- 
gem  which  proved  fatal  to  his  reputation  ;  they 
removed  him  from  prifon  to  the  lodgings  of  the 
dean  of  Chrift-church ;  they  treated  him  with 
the  greatelt  civility  and  refpeft,  made  him  large 
promifes  of  the  queen's  favour,  and  the  reftitutioii 
of  his  former  dignities  if  he  would  only  fet  his 
name  to  a  paper. 

He  refilled  their  importunities  for  fome  time, 
but  by  continual  reprefentations  of  the  difference 
between  the  profpecl  of  living  many  years  honour- 
ed and  efteemed,  and  the  horrors  of  voluntarily 
putting  a  period  to  his  days,  by  the  terrible  death 
of  fire,  human  frailty  gave  way  to  the  temptation, 
and  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  figned  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  proteftant,  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  belief  of  the  Romifh  religion,  in  the  moil 
ample  terms,  declaring  himfelf  forry  for  his  pait 
srrors,  exhorting  all -whom, he  had  milled,  tore- 
turn  to  the  Romifh  faith,*arid  presetting  that  he 
had  figned  the  paper  willingly,  and  folely  for  the 
acquittal  of  his  confcience. 

When  the  popifh  party  had  obtained  this  tri- 
umph over  the  unfortunate  archbifhop,  theycaufed 
his  recantation  to  be  printed  and  difperfcd  with  all 
expedition  ;  and  now  the  mean,  bafe  perfidy  and 
treachery  of  his  persecutors  manifefted  itfelf  in  the 
blackeft  colours.  Even  the  queen,  whofe  honour 
was  concerned,  that  the  promifes  made  in  her 
name  fhould  not  be  violated,  was  the  firft  to  de- 
clare, that  his  recanting  muft  not  ferve  his  turn, 
though  it  would  be  fufficient  in  all  other  cafes.  It 
was,  indeed  good  (me  faid)  for  his  foul,  that  he 
had  repented,  and  might  do  good  to  others ;  but 
yet  the  fcntence  muit  be  executed.  So  true  is  the 
charge  univerfally  brought  againlt  the  papiits,  that 
they  keep  no  faith  with  heretics. 

N  The 
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The  warrant  for  the  archbifhop's  execution  was 
accordingly  lent  down  to  Oxford,  but  he  was  kept 
in  profound  ignorance  of  this  fatal  mandate,  from 
their  apprehenfion  that  he  would  retract  the  recan- 
tation drawn  from  him,  by  their  infamous  delu- 
fions. 

Dr.  Cole,  provoft  of  Eton,  was  likewife  ap- 
pointed to  preach  a  fermon  at  the  ftake,  and  the 
day  before  the  execution,  he.vifited  the  archbifhop 
in  prifon,  to  exhort  him  to  remain  ftedfaft  in  the 
faith,  to  which  he  had  fubfcribed,  but  he  made  no 
mention  of  his  approaching  death. 

On  the  2ift  of  March  1556,  the  day  appointed 
for  this  authorifed  murder,  feveral  members  of  the 
council,  and  other  perfons  of  rank,  who  had  been 
fent  to  Oxford  by  the  court,  to  prevent  any  tu- 
mult, which  might  happen  upon  the  occafion, 
afiembled  early  in  the  morning,  which  proving 
rainy,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  fermon  intended  to 
.have  been  preached  at  the  ftake,  fhould  be  preached 
at  St.  Mary's  church,  and  accordingly,  the  arch- 
bimop  was  brought  there  by  the  mayor,  accompa- 
nied by  lord  Williams  and  other  courtiers  j  and 
placed  on  a  low  fcaffold  oppofite  the  pulpit. 

Then  Dr.  Cole  began  his  fermon  ;  the  chief 
fcope  whereof  was,  to  endeavour  to  give  fome  rea- 
fons  why  it  was  expedient  that  Cranmer  fhould 
fuffer,  notwithft.mding  his  recantation :  and,  in 
the  clofe,  he  addrefled  himfelf  particularly  to  the 
archbifhop,  exhorting  him  to  bear  up  with  cou- 
rage agair.ft  the  terrors  of  death;  and,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  thief  on  the  crofs,  encouraged  him 
not  to  defpair,  fmce  he  was  returned,  though  late, 
into  the  bofom  of  the  catholic  church,  and  to  the 
profeffion  of  the  true  apoftolical  farth. 

The  archbifhop,  who,  till  now,  had  not  the 
leaft  notice  of  his  intended  execution,  was  ftruck 
with  horror  at  the  bafe  treachery  and  unparalleled 
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cruelty  of  their  proceedings.  During  the  whole 
fermon  he  wept  inceflantly  :  fometimes  lifting  up 
his  eyes  to  Heaven,  fometimes  cafting  them  down 
to  the  ground,  with  marks  of  the  utmoft  dejection. 

When  it  was  over,  Cole  defired  him  to  make 
an  open  declaration  of  his  faith,  as  he  had  pro- 
mifed,  upon  which  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  in 
the  moft  fervent  manner  ;  then  rifmg,  he  exhorted 
the  people  not  to  fei:  their  minds  upon  the  world  ; 
to  obey  the  queen  ;  to  live  in  mutual  love  j  to  a- 
void  covetoufnefs ;  and  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor. 
Then  he  repeated  the  Apoftle's  Creed,  and  pro- 
fefTed  his  belief  thereof,  and  of  all  things  contained 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament :  after  which  he  de- 
clared his  great  and  unfeigned  repentance,  for  hav- 
ing, contrary  to  his  faith,  fubfcribed  the  popifii 
doctrines  ;  lamented  it  with  many  tears  ;  and  de- 
clared, that  the  hand,  which  had  fo  offended, 
fhould  be  burnt  before  the  reft  of  his  body.  Then 
he  renounced  the  pope,  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms  ; 
and  profefied  his  belief  concerning  the  Eucharifr, 
to  be  the  fame  with  that  he  had  aflerted,  in  his 
book  againft  Gardiner. 

This  was  a  mortifying  difappointment  to  the 
papifts  ;  they  made  loud  clamours,  and  charged 
him  with  hypocrify  and  falihood.  To  which  he 
meekly  replied,  That  he  was  a  plain  man,  and 
never  a<Sled  the  hypocrite  but  when  he  was  fe- 

duced  by  them  to  a  recantation. He  would  have 

proceeded^  but  Dr.  Cole  cried  out  from  the  pulpit, 
*<  Stop  the  heretic's  mouth,  and  take  him  away." 
Upon  which,  they  pulled  him  down  with  violence, 
and  hurried  him  to  ths  place  of  execution,  the 
fame  where  Latimer  and  Ridley  had  fufrered.the,,., 
year  before.  He  approached  it  wit.h  sa  cheerful 
countenance;  and,  notv/ithftaffiftrfl^fhe  eaftiefrfo- 
licitations  of  many'  of ''the  papifts,  continued  {till 
N  2  to 
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to  declare  his  utter  abhorrence  of  the  popifh  errors, 
and  hearty  repentance  for  having  recanted. 

After  this,  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  j  and 
then,  having  undrefTed  himfelf,  and  taken  leave 
of  his  friends,  he  was  bound  to  the  ftake.  As 
foon  as  the  fire  was  kindled,  he  ftretched  forth  his 
right  arm,  and  held  it,  ftedfaftly  and  without 
fhrinking,  in  the  flame  (only  once  he  wiped  his 
face  with  it)  till  it  was  quite  confumed,  which 
was  fome  time  before  the  fire  reached  his  body, 
but  he  did  not  exprefs  any  great  fenfation  of  pain. 
He  often  cried  out,  "  This  unworthy  hand  !  this 
unworthy  hand  j"  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  expired,  repeating  the  dying  words 
of  St.  Stephen,  "  Lord  Jefus  receive  my 
fpirit !" 

His  character  may  be  beft  traced,  in  the  general 
tenour  of  his  public  conduct,  but  his  lenity  when 
in  power,  to  thofe  who  oppofed  the  reformation, 
and  his  patronage  of  learned  men  (efpecially  fo- 
reign proteftants)  ought  to  be  mentioned  apart,  as 
they  reflect  the  highett  honour  on  his  memory,  the 
latter  having  greatly  contributed  to  the  final  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  proteftant  religion  in  this  coun 
try.  His  endeavours  to  fave  the  lives  of  Fifher  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  to  prevent  the  attainder  of 
Tonftal  bifhop  of  Durham,  fhould  have  induced 
the  popifh  party  to  have  fpared  him,  if  they  had 
been  capable  of  gratitude. 

His  hofpitality,  his  benevolence  to  the  poor, 
and  his  kindnefs  to  his  fervants,  diftinguifhed  his 
private  life^  and  his  works  in  print  and  manufcript, 
{hew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extenfive  learn- 
ing, and  an  excellent  theologiit. 

%*  Authorities.  Fox.  Memorials  of  Cranmer, 
by  Strype,  edit,  1694.  Burner.. 
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The  LIFE  of 
CARDINAL      POLE. 

(Including  memoirs  of  EDMUND  BONNER,  Bifhop 
of  LONDON.) 

[A.  D.  1500.  to  1558.] 


REGINALD  POLE,  was  defended 
from  royal  blood,  being  a  younger  ion 
of  bir  Richard  Pole,  lord  Montague,  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  coufin-german  to  Henry  VII.  by 
Margaret,  his  wife,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of 
Clarence,  younger  brother  to  king  Edward  IV. 
He  was  born  at  Stoverton  Caftle,  in  Staffordlhire, 
in  the  year  1500  ;  and,  at  about  the  age  of  twelve, 
was  fent  to  Magdalen  college,  in  Oxford,  where 
an  apartment  was  provided  for  him  in  the  prefi- 
dent's  lodgings.  The  famous  Linacre,  and  Wil- 
liam Latimer,  two  of  the  greateft  matters  of  thole 
times,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  were  our 
young  nobleman's  principal  preceptors  ;  and  he 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  his  ftudies  under 
them. 

In  1517*  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Rofcomb, 
in  the  church  of  Salifbury  ;  to  which  the  deanry 
of  Exeter  and  other  valuable  preferments,  were 
added  about  two  years  after.  But  he  did  not  take 
any  orders,  as  moft  writers  have  afierted. 
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He  was  now  nineteen  years  of  age,  and,  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  learning  at  Oxford,  it  was 
determined,  to  fend  him,  for  further  improve- 
ment, to  Italy,  where  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences 
then  flourifhed  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  an  eftablifh- 
ment  fuitable  to  his  rank  was  provided  by  the  king, 
who  allowed  him  a  liberal  yearly  penfion,  befides 
the  income  of  his  ecclefiaflical  preferments. 

He  was  therefore  accompanied  to  Italy  by  feveral 
learned  Englifhmen,  befides  a  proper  retinue  of 
attendance,  and  after  vifiting  feveral  ether  univer- 
fitits,  he  fettled  at  Padua  ;  and  his  houfe  foon  be- 
came the  rcfc.rt  of  the  moft  eminent  literati  of  the 
age,  v/ith  fome  of  whom  he  formed  an  intimacy 
•which  lafted  for  life.  Of  thefe,  the  molt  diftin- 
guifhed  by  him  were,  Bembo,  Sadolet,  Longolius, 
and  Thomas  Lupfet,  a  learned  Englifhman, 
whom  he  took  into  his  family,  and  by  his  recom- 
mendation, Erafmus  opened  a  correfpondence  with 
our  young  ftudent,  which  produced  a  friendly  in- 
tercourfe  between  them.  As  to  the  profeflbrs, 
knowing  how  nearly  he  was  related  to  the  king  ot 
England,  they  ftrenuoufly  exerted  themfelves  to 
complete  his  education,  and  as  they  likewife  par- 
tor-K  of  his  noble  liberality,  they  were  not  fparing 
or"  the  moft  flattering  encomiums  of  his  genius  and 
accompliihrnents,  taking  care  to  publifh  that  their 
pupil  was  an  honour  to  them,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  univerftty.  From  Padua  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  continued  for  fome  time,  and  then  vifited 
fome  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Having  fpent  five  years  abroad,  he  was  recalled 
home  ;  but  being  very  defirous  to  fee  the  jubilee, 
which  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  1525,  he  took 
a  tour  to  that  city  ;  from  whence  paffing  by  Flo- 
rence, he  returned  to  England,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year;  and  was  received  with  great  afK'c- 
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tion  and  honour,  by  the  court,  and  the  nobility. 
But  devotion  and  ftudy  being  his  fole  delight  ;  he 
retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Carthufians  at  Shene, 
where  he  had  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, having  obtained  a  grant  from  the  king  of  the 
apartment  which  the  late  Dr.  Colct  had  built  for 
his  own  ufe. 

He  had  paffed  tv/o  years  with  great  pleafure  in 
this  retirement,  when  king  Henry  VIII.  began  to 
itart  his  fcru pies  about  the  lawfulnefs  of  his  mar- 
riage with  queen  Catherine,.  Pole,  forfeeing  the 
troubles  which  this  incident  muft  occafion,  and  that 
he  fhould  not  efcaps  being  involved  in  them  if  he 
flayed  in  the  kingdom,  refolved  to  withdraw ;  and 
obtained  his  majefty's  leave  to  go  to  Paris  in  1529. 
Here,  carrying  fome  learned  perfons  in  his  train, 
he  patTed  his  time  in  literary  eafe,  .till  the  king, 
prolecuting  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  and  fending 
to  the  molt  celebrated  .univerfities  in  Europe  for 
their  opinion  on  his  cafe,  commanded  him  to 
aiTift  his  agents  in  procuring  the  fubfcription  and 
feal  of  the  univerilty  of  Paris,  to  the  illegality  of 
the  marriage. 

Pole,  being  of  the  contrary  opinion,  as  it  ap- 
peared afterwards,  excufed  himfelf  to  the  king  in 
his  letters,  by  faying,  that  his  itudics  had  lain 
another  way.  But  Henry  was  fo  much  difpleafed, 
that,  when  his  kinfman  returned  homo,  ijot  long 
after,  he  was  advifed,  by  all  means,  to  clear  him- 
felf of  all  difloyalty,  and  appcafe  his  majefty's 
anger  r  and,  having  averted  the  ftorm  for  the  pre- 
.fent,  by  his  fubmiffion,  he  retired  to  his  former 
folitude  at  Shene. 

About  two  years  after  this,  the  meafure  was 
fecretly  refolved  upon  of  deciding  the  king's  caufe 
independent  of  the  Pope,  and  as  Pole  was  univer- 
fally  efteemed  for  his  learning  and  piety,  and  was 
befides  of  the  royal  blood  j  it  was  obierved,  that 
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his  confent  would  be  of  great  fervice  as  an  exam- 
ple to  others.  Accordingly,  no  means  were  left 
untried  t :>  win  him  over,  even  the  Archbifhopric 
of  York,  at  this  time  vacant,  was  offered  him : 
and,  being  irrefiftibly  prefled  on  every  fide,  he 
yielded,  and  repaired  to  the  king,  with  a  delign 
to  give  him  fatisfadion :  but  his  confcience  check- 
ing him  the  moment  he  was  about  to  fpeak,  he 
was  not  able  to  utter  a  word,  for  fome  time,  but 
being;  recovered,  he  quitted  his  former  purpofe, 
and  (poke  his  fentiments  freely  againft  the  divorce, 
which  being  quite  unexpected  and  difpleafing,  ex- 
afperated  the  king  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  with  a 
countenance  full  of  anger,  he  put  his  hand  to  his 
tiagger,  but  recollecting  himfelf,  he  only  faid,  **  I 
will  confider  of  your  opinion,  and  you  fhall  have 
myanfwer,  but  he  never  fen  t  for  him  more." 

Pole,  however,  being  apprehenfive  that  further 
danger  would  inevitably  accrue  to  him,  if  he  con- 
tinued in  England,  obtained  permiilion  once  more, 
to  go  abroad  :  and  his  majefty  was  fo  far  fatisfied  at 
preientj  that  he  continued  his  penfion  for  fome  time. 

The  firft  place  Pole  went  to  was,  Avignon,  in 
France.  This  town  was  und'r  the  pope's  jurif- 
di£tion,  and  here  he  continued  unmolefted  for  |he 
ipace  of  a  year  ;  but  finding  the  air  did  not  agree 
with  his  conftitution,  he  left  it,  and  went  \f> 
Padua.  In  this  favourite  univerfity  he  fixed  hit 
refidence  the  fecond  time,  making  excurfions  now 
and  then  to  Venice. 

Pole  had  been  a  confiderable  time  abroad,  and 
Henry  had  frequently  intimated  his  defire  that  he 
would  return  home ;  but  he  made  fundry  excufes, 
and  at  lait  wrote  to  the  king,  that  he  neither  ap- 
proved of  his  divorce,  nor  his  feparation  from  the 
holy  fee,  both  of  which  had  now  taken  place. 
The  king  in  return,  fent  him  over  a  book  written 
in  England,  by  Dr.  Sampfon,  in  fupport  of  his 
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own  fupremacy,  and  required  his  opinion  in  an- 
fwer  to  it.  Upon  this,  Pole  wrote  his  famous  fo- 
phiftical  treatife,  intitled,  De  unitate  Ecclefia(lica% 
snd  fent  it  over  to  the  king.  In  this  book,  he 
condemned  the  king's  actions ;  deprefled  the  royal 
and  exalted  the  papal  authority ;  compared  the 
king  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  concluded  with  an 
addrefs  to  the  Emperor,  conjuring  him  to  turn  his 
arms  rather  againft  the  king,  than  the  Turk. 

Henry  concealed  his  refentment,  and  wrote  to 
him,  requiring  him,  all  excufes  apart,  to  return 
immediately  to  England,  that  he  might  confer 
with  him  on  the  fubject  of  his  book  and  his  letters, 
which  required  further  explanation  j  but  this 
angel  of  peace,  as  he  is  ftyled  by  Phillips  (a  mo- 
dtrn  popifh  writer  of  his  life)  had  no  inclination 
it  feems,  to  die  a  martyr  in  the  pope's  caufe,  and 
therefore,  taking  warning  by  the  fate  of  More  and 
Fiiher,  he  wifely,  and  peremptorily  refufed,  upon, 
which  the  king  withdrew  his  penfions,  and  de- 
prived him  of  his  preferments  in  England,  and 
not  long  after,  an  a&  of  attainder  parted  againft 
him. 

The  attachment  conftantly  fhewn  by  Pole,  to 
the  papal  intereft,  and  his  prefent  misfortunes 
confequent  thereupon,  made  it  expedient,  that 
the  Roman  Pontiff  fhould  publicly  teftify  his  ap- 
probation of  his  conduct,  by  fome  fignal  honour; 
accordingly  he  was  fummoned  to  Rome,  as  the 
reprefentative  of  England,  in  a  general  council, 
to  be  held  for  the  reformation  of  abufes,  not  in 
the  do£trine,  for  that  they  held  facred  and  inca- 
pable of  error,  but  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  He  arrived  at  Rome  in 
1536,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  Pope's  palace, 
and  treated  with  great  refpec~t.  His  holinefs  im- 
mediately propofed  to  make  him  a  Cardinal,  but 
Pole,  who  had  much  higher  temporal  preferment 
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in  ;  :c\r,  noMefs  than  the  crown  of  England,  by 
marrying  the  princ'efs  Mary  ;  remonf.lrai.ed  ngainit 
this  i.roinotion,  and  the  pope  feemed  to  acquiefcf, 
but  the  next  day,  he  infilled  on  his  obedience,  and 
Pole,  who  was  not  yet  in  holy  orders,  nor  had  re- 
ceived, even  the  clerical  tonfure,  fubmitted  to  this 
ceremony,  fays  Beccatelli,  who  \vas  prefent, 
«'  with  as  much  reluctance  as  the  lamb  to  the 
fheering  knife."  After  which,  he  was  created 
Cardinal  deacon  of  St.  Nereus  and  Achilleus. 
His  holinefs  then  appointed  him  Nuncio  to  the 
courts  of  France,  and  Flanders,  that  he  might  be 
the  better  enabled  from  the  vicinity  of  his  refi- 
idsncc,  to  correfpond  with  the  Roman  catholics  in 
England,  and  keep  up  the  declining  interefts  of 
the  papacy  n  this  country. 

At  Parir,  he  was  received  by  the  king  very  hon- 
ourably, .but  did  not  flay  long  there  ;  for  Henrv, 
being  informed  of  it,  fent  to  demand  him  of  the 
French  monarch  ;  which  being;  notified  to  him  by 
that  prince,  he  removed  to  Cambray,  and  put 
:himfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  bifliop.  But 
this  was  no  place  of  fafety  for  him,  on  account  of 
the  war  between  France  and  the  Empire,  in  which 
Henry  was  engaged;  fo  that  the  Englifh  foldieis, 
were  continually  harralling  thofe  parts.  The 
Nuncio  was  therefore  obliged  to  quit  it,  with  pre- 
-cipitation,  for  as  a  price  had  been  fet  upon  his 
head,  he  was  expofed  to  imminent  danger,  if  he 
fell  into  their  hands.  He  chofe  Liege  for  his  next 
refidencc,  in  confequence  of  an  invitation  from 
Erardas  the  cardinal  bifhop,  who  received  him 
,with  broiheriy  kindnefs.  He  continued  at  Liege 
about  three  months,  expecting  that  the  Emperor 
and  the  king  of  France,  would  fulfil  their  en- 
-gac;emer:ts  with  him,  by  doing  their  utmoit  to  fo- 
ment the  -diiturbances  railed  by  the  rebellious 
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Roman    catholics    in   England ;    but  this   project 
failing,  he  was  recalled  to  Rome. 

Pole,  while  he  was  employed  in  holding  corre- 
fpondence  with  Henry's  rebellious  fubjects,  and 
while  he  was  abufmg  him  in  the  moft  fcurrilous 
manner  in  his  publications,  complained  in  his 
letters  to  the  pope,  and  to  the  French  Nuncio,  of 
the  ignominious  treatment,  he  had  met  with  from, 
the  king  of  England,  who  had  proclaimed  him  a 
traitor  and  fet  a  price  upon  his  head  :  and  though 
he  owned  his  treafonable  defigns  -againft  Henry  in 
the  fame  letcers,  he  had  the  duplicity  to  write  to 
Lord  Crcmwell,  about  the  fame  time,  to  clear 
himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  difloyalty.  Another 
contradiction  to  the  character  given  of  him  by 
Phillips,  who  makes  his  piety  and  iincerity  his 
chief  virtues. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  year  1538,  his  holinefs  ima- 
gining, that  the  bulls,  of  excommunication  and 
depofition  he  had  publifhed  againft  Henry,  would 
make  his  fubjecls  better  difpofed  to  break  out  into 
another  rebellion,  difpatched  the  cardinal  a  fecond 
time,  in  difguife,  to  France  and  Flanders,  upon  the 
fame  pious  bufinefs.  But  this  fcheme  being  c6un- 
terworked  by  Henry,  the  cardinal  met  with  a  cool 
reception  from  his  Imperial  majefty  j  whereupon 
he  returned  by  the  fame  road  to  Avignon,  where 
he  acquainted  the  pope  with  his  ill  fuccefs  ;  and, 
receiving  a  letter  from  his  holinefs  to  continue  in 
thofe  parts,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  making  a 
vifit  at  Carpentras  to  his  acquaintance  and  beloved 
friend  cardinal  Jacob  Sadolet  j  with*  whom  he 
fpent  fix  months,  and  then  came-  to  Verona, 
where  he  (laid  feme  time  with  Gilbert,  biDiop  oi 
that  fee:  after  this,  he  was  appointed  legate  to 
Viterbo,  near  Rome,  in  which  itation  he  continu- 
ed till  1542,"  when  the  pope,  having  called  the 
council  of  Trent,  appointed  him>  together  with 
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cardinal    Paris,    and   cardinal    John  Morone,  his 
three  legates ;  but,  as  the  council  could  not  then 
aifemble,  on  account  of  the  wars  which  arofe  in 
Germany,    and    other    Chriftian   Hates,    Pole  re- 
turned to  Viterbo.     Between  this  place  and  Rome 
he  paffed  his  time,  following  his  ftudies  in  great 
repofe  and  tranquillity,  till    1545,  when  the  pope    . 
iiFued  a  fecond   citation  for  holding  the  council  at 
the    fame   place,    and    appointed  Pole   again,  but 
with  two  different  cardinals,  his    legates.     Pole's 
colleagues  arrived  at  Trent  long  before  him,  for 
his   journey  was  delayed,  upon    the  pretext  that 
Henry  had  employed  his  emiffaries  to  feize  him  on 
the   road  :    at  this  time,  he  wrote  a   treatife    on 
the  nature  and  end  of  general  councils,    and  at 
length,  he  repaired  to  Trent,  efcorted  through  thqfe 
parts,  where  danger  was  apprehended,  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  pope's  cavalry. 

To  account  for  the  cardinal's  juft   fears,  it  is 
neceflary  to   mention,  that  his   mother  Margaret, 
countefs   of  Saliibury,    his   eldeft  brother  Henry 
•Pole,    lord    Montague,    the    marquifs  of  Exeter, 
Sir   Edward     Nevil,    and    Sir   Nicholas    Carew, 
had"  been  condemned  and  executed  in  England  for 
high  treafon,  in  confpiring  to  raife  the  cardinal  to 
the  throne.     And  though  they  were  taken  off,  the 
deilgn,   Henry  remaining  under    the  pope's   inter- 
di£t,  was  not  dropped  at  this  time.     The  tranfac- 
tions  of  this  council,  called  by  lord  Bolingbroke, 
"  a  folemn  banter  j"  may  be  paffed  over,  being 
of  little  import  to  proteftant  readers,  and  as  the 
cardinal  was  obliged  to   retire  to  Padua,  on   ac- 
count of  his  bad  ftate  of  health,  we  (hall  only  ob- 
ierve,  that  it  was  removed  to  Bononia,    after  an 
opposition    from    the  Imperial    ambaffador,    upon 
which   occafton,  Pole  invariably  attached   to  the 
holy  fee,  defended  the  pope's  right  to  remove  it,  in 
the  year  1546. 
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The  next  account  we  have  of  him,  worth  re- 
lating is,  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  his  zealous 
audacity.  Soon  after  Henry's  death,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  regency  and  council,  advifing  them  to 
reconcile  the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  and  aflured 
them,  that  if  his  advice  was  not  followed,  the  king- 
dom would  be  expofed  to  imminent  dangers,  and 
added,  that  the  pope  was  willing,  in  charity  to 
their  fouls,  to  fend  him  over,  to  remedy  their  evils. 
He  likewifeaddrefled  a  written  juftification  of  him- 
felf  to  Edward  VI.  But  the  council  difregarding 
both  his  folicitations  and  his  menaces,  he  gave  the 
kingdom  no  further  trouble  in  this  reign. 

Pope  Paul  III.  dying  in  1549,  our  cardinal  was 
twice  elected  to  fucceed  him,  but  refufed  both  the 
elections,  one  as  being  too  hafty,  and  without  de- 
liberation ;  and  the  other,  becaufe  it  was  done  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.     This  conduct  has  been 
afcribed  by  Phillips  and  others,    to  delicacy,  but 
the  true  motive  was  his  diftant  view  of  the  crown 
of  England,    to   the   pofleffion  of  which    no  bar 
arofe   in    his    opinion,    from   an   heretical    prince 
being  feated  on    the   throne,    provided    he  could 
marry  the  princefs  Mary.    Julius  III.  being  chofen 
upon    his   refufal,  and  the  tranquillity   of  Rome 
being  foon  after  much  difturbed  by  the  wars  in 
France,  and  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  Pole  retired, 
with  the  pope's  leave,  to  a  monaftery  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Maguzano,  in  the  territory  of  Verona. 
In  this  retirement  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  but  on  the  accellion  of  queen  Mary, 
it  was  determined  by  the  court  of  Rome,  that  Pole 
Ihould  be  fent  legate  into  England,  as  the  fitted 
inllrument,  on  all  accounts,  to  effe6t  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  the  pope. 
The  undertaking,  however,  required  fome  confi- 
deration.     The  a£t  of  attainder,  which  had  palled 
againft  him  under  Henry  VIII,  had  been  confirm- 
ed 
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ed  by  Edward,  and  confequently  remained  ftill  in 
force.  Our  legate  therefore,  did  not  think  it  fafe 
to  venture  his  perfon  in  England,  till  he  underftood 
the  true  ftate  of  things  thc;re.  However,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  received  full  fatisfaciion  upon 
all  thefe  points,  and  accordingly  he  fet  out  for 
England,  by  the  way  of  Germany,  in  the  month 
of  O&ober  1553  ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in 
the  emperor's  dominions,  when  a  meflage  came  to 
him  from  that  prince,  to  put  a -flop  to  his  farther 
progrefs  at  prefent.  This  was'foon  followed  by 
an  exprefs  from  queen  Mary  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
who,  to  keep  him  in  good  humour,  fent  him  the 
two  acls  that  had  patted,  for  the  juftincation  of 
her  mother's  marriage,  and  for  bringing  all  things 
back  to  the  ftate  they  were  in  at  her  father's  death, 
defiring  him  likewife  to  fend  her  a  lift  of  iuch  per- 
ibns  as  fhould  be  made  bifhops. 

The  cardinal  being  fatisfied,  that  the  true  caufe 
of  this  delay  was  to  prevent  his  arrival  in  England 
before  the  queen's  marriage  to  Philip  mould  be 
completed,  was  not  a  little  nettled  at  it,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  majefty,  wherein  he  faid,  he  knew 
this  ftop  to  his  journey  proceeded  from  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  emperor  ;  that  he  had  fpoke  to  the 
emperor's  confefibr  about  it,  and  had  convinced 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  fuch  courfes,  and  fet 
him  to  work  on  his  mafter.  He  alfo  told  the  queen 
he  was  afraid  carnal  pleafures  might  govern  her  too 
much,  and  that  me  might  thereby  fall  from  her 
fimplicity  in  Chrift,  wherein  fhe  had  hitherto 
lived  :  he  encouraged  her  therefore  to  put  on  a  fpi- 
rit  of  wifdom  and  courage,  and  to  truft  in  God, 
who  had  preferved  her  fo  long.  With  regard  to 
the  a£ls,  he  found  fault  that  no  mention  was  made 
in  the  firft,  of  the  pope's  bulls,  by  the  authority  of 
which,  only,  it  could  be  a  lawful  marriage ;  and 
he  did  not  like,  that  in  the  other  ad,  the  worfhip 

of 
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of  God,  and  the  facraments,  were  to  be  as  they 
were  in  the  laft  year  of  her  father's  reign,  for  then 
they  were  in  a  itate  of  fchifm,  that  the  pope's 
interdict  ftill  lay  on  the  nation,  and  till  that  were 
taken  off,  none  could,  without  fin,  either  admini- 
iter  or  receive  them.  He  eonfeffed  he  knew  none 
of  either  houfe  fit  to  propofe  the  matter  of  rejecting 
the  fupremacy,  which  had  been  ufurped  by  her 
father,  and  her  brother,  and  therefore  he  thought 
it  belt  for  herfelf  to  go  to  the  parliament,  having 
before-hand  acquainted  fome  few,  both  of  the 
fpirituality  and  temporality,  with  her  defign,  and 
tell  the  houfe,  fhe  was  touched  with  the  fchifm, 
and  defired  a  legate  to  come  over  from  the  apoftolic 
fee,  to  treat  about  it ;  and  fhould  thereupon  pro- 
pofe the  reverfion  of  his  attainder. 

But  the  queen's  marriage  with  Philip,  meeting 
with  great  oppofition  in  England,  it  was  refolved 
that  the  legate  fhould  be  kept  at  a  diftance.  With 
this  view,  another  legation  was  contrived  for  him, 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  empire  and  France, 
in  which  he  was  unfuccefsful.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  marriage  between  Philip  and  Mary  being 
folemnized,  no  further  oppofition  was  made  to  the 
legate's  journey  j  and  therefore,  the  lords  Paget 
and  Haftings  were  fent  to  Brullels  to  conduct  him 
to  England.  He  arrived  at  Dover  on  the  2Oth  of 
November  1554,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
bimop  of  lily,  lord  Montague,  and  other  perfons 
of  diftinction ;  he  then  proceeded  by  land  to 
Gravefend,  where  he  was  met  by  the  bifhop  of 
Durham,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who,  pre- 
fenting  him  with  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  his  at- 
tainder, that  had  parted  the  day  before,  he  went 
on  board  a  yatcht,  which  conveyed  him  to  White- 
hall,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmoft  vene- 
ration by  their  majefties ;  and  after  all  poffible 
honour  and  refpedt  paid  to  him  at  court,  he  was 

conducted 
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conduced  to  the  archbifhop's  palace  at  Lambeth, 
the  deftined  place  of  his  refidence,  which  had  been 
fumptuoufly  fitted  up' for  his  reception. 

On  the  lyth,  he  went  to  the  parliament,  and 
made  a  long  and  grave  fpeech,  inviting  them  to 
a  reconciliation  with  the  apoftolic  fee,  from 
whence,  he  faid,  he  was  fent  by  the  common 
paftor  of  Chriftendom  to  recover  them,  who  had 
long  ftrayed  from  the  inclofure  of  the  church. 
This  fpeech  produced,  a  pretended  miracle,  on  the 
part  of  the  queen,  who  affected  to  be  not  only  preg- 
nant, but  that  the  joy  fhe  felt  upon  the  occafion  had 
made  the  child  leap  within  her  :  and  upon  this  de- 
claration, Te  Deum  was  ordered  to  be  fung  in  all 
the  churches  in  London ;  and  Bonner  caufed 
prayers  to  be  put  up,  that  the  child  might  be  a 
male,  well  favoured,  vigorous  and  witty.  No 
further  proof  can  be  wanting,  of  the  wretched 
bigotry  of  Mary,  who  thus  fet  an  example  in  her 
own  perfon,  for  reftoring  the  old  fraudulent  tricks 
of  the  popifh  priefts,  ever  ready  to  forge  miracles, 
in  aid  of  their  delufions. 

On  the  2Qth,  the  fpeaker  reported  to  the  com- 
mons the  fubftance  of  this  fpeech  ;  and  a  meflage 
coming  from  the  lords  for  a  conference,  in  order 
to  prepare  a  fupplication,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,  it  was  confented  to,  and  the  petition 
being  agreed  on,  was  reported  and  approved  by 
both  houfes ;  fo  that  being  prefented  by  them  on 
their,  knees  to  the  king  and  queen,  thefe  made 
their  interceffion  with  the  cardinal,  who,  there- 
upon delivered  himfelf,  in  a  long  fpeech,  at  the 
end  of  which,  he  granted  them  abfolution.  This 
done,  they  all  went  to  the  royal  chapel,  where 
Te  Deum  was  fung  on  the  occafion.  Thus  the 
pope's  authority  being  now  rellored,  the  cardinal, 
two  days  afterwards,  made  his  public  entry  into 
London,with  all  the  folemnities  of  a  legate,  and  pre- 
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fently  fet  about  the  bufmefs  of  purging  the  church, 
of  pretended  herefy.  But  though  thefe  proceed- 
ings gave  great  fatisfaction  to  the  court,  the  car- 
dinal had  the  mortification  to  find  they  were  de- 
tefted  by  tli'e  citizens  of  London,  for  when  he 
made  his  public. entry,  in  paffing  through  the 
city,  no  fort  of  refpecl:  was  fhewn  to  him,  and 
his  blefling  the  people  as  he  pafled,  was  openly 
laughed  at.  This  probably  foured  his  temper, 
which  it  is  pretended  was  naturally  mild  and  ami- 
able ;  it  has  likewife  been  alferted,  that  he  advifed 
moderate  meafures  with  refpe&  to  the  proteftants  ; 
but  it  is  an  indubitable  fac~t,  that  one  of  the  firft 
ac"ts  of  his  legantine  authority  was,  to  grant  com- 
miflions  for  the  profecution  of  heretics ;  and  he 
openly  exprefled  his  deteftation  of  the  reformed, 
refufmg  to  converfe  with  any  who  had  been  of 
that  party  j  indeed  he  now  put  on  the  pride  and 
referve  of  a  Spanifh  inquifitor ;  to  this  we  muft 
add,  that  the  inftru&ions  be  fent  to  the  bifhops  and 
clergy,  concerning  the  proteftants,  plainly  {hew, 
that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  fanguinary  pro- 
ceedings of  Gardiner  and  Uonner,  though  he 
made  them  the  inftruments  of  his  cruelty  and 
revenge. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  difpatched  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Rome,  to  make  obedience,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  pope ;  who  had  al- 
ready proclaimed  a  jubilee  on  that  occafion.  But 
thefe  meflengers  had  fcarce  fet  foot  on  Italian 
ground,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  death  of 
Julius  III.  and  the  election  of  Marcellus  II.  hi* 
iucceflbr  ;  but  this  pontiff  dying  foon  after,  the 
queen,  upon  the  firft  news  of  it,  recommended 
her  kinfman  to  the  popedom  ;  and  difpatches  were 
accordingly  fent  to  Rome  for  the  purpofe,  but 
they  came  too  late :  Peter  Caraffa,  who  took  the 
name  of  Paul  IV,  being  elected  before  their  ar- 
rival. 
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rival.  This  pope,  who  had  never  liked  our  car- 
dinal, was  better  pleafed  with  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  whofe  temper  exactly  tallied  with  his 
own.  In  this  difpofition  he  favoured  Gardiner's 
views  upon  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 

The  cardinal  however,  had  now  the  fole  manage- 
ment of  ecclefiaiHcal  affairs  ;  and  from  this  time, 
(fo  much  do  we  differ  from  Phillips)  it  is  demon- 
itrable,  from  the  moft  authentic  records,  that  the 
perfecution  became  more  violent,  and  the  execu- 
tions more  frequent  ;  in  proof  of  which,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  Gardiner,  who  fecretly  detefted 
Pole,  turned  over  the  bloody  bufmefs  to  Bonner 
foon  after  the  cardinal's  arrival ;  and  that  in  three 
months  after  Gardiner's  death,  Cranmer  was  de- 
graded and  burnt,  to  make  room  for  the  cardinal, 
in  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Canterbury,  after  he 
had  loft  all  hopes  of  the  papal  chair.  Pole  was 
made  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  the  day  after 
Cranmer's  execution  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
.fame  year,  1556,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford 'and  Cambridge.  The  hotteft  period  of 
Bonner's  fiery  perfecution  was  from  December 
1555  to  December  1556  ;  when  the  cardinal  was 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power;  for  it  declined  foon 
after,  from  caufes,  which  mall  be  mentioned  after 
we  have  given  fome  account  of  the  infamous 
executioner  of  the  tyranny  of  Mary,  under  her 
angel  of  peace,  the  cardinal  legate.  ' 

Bonner  was  the  reputed  fon  of  a  lawyer  in 
Chefhire,  but  his  mother  was  pregnant  by  one 
Savage,  a  prieft,  and  married  the  lawyer  to  con- 
ceal her  difgrace.  Being  deiigned  for  the  church, 
he  ftudied  at  Broadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke 
College,  and  veas  made  doctor  of  the  canon  law 
in  1525  :  but  was  never  diftinguifhed  for  his 
learning,  having  rather  a  turn  for  itate  affairs. 
This  recommended  him  to  Wolfey,  and  after 

his 
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his  death  to  king  Henry,  by  means  of  Cromwell, 
on  whom  he  impo.ed  himfelf  as  a  friend  to  the 
reformation.  Henry  wanting  an  ambaf^ador, 
who  could  talk  in  a  menacing  ftyle  to  the  pope 
and  the  king  of  France,  pitched  upon  Bonner, 
whofe  brutal  ferocity  feemed  fuited  to  the  occafion; 
but  he  fo  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  common 
decency  at  Marfeilles,  when  he  delivered  the  king's 
appeal,  that  the  pope,  threatned  to  throw  him  into 
a  cauldron  of  melted  lead,  or  to  burn  him  alive, 
upon  which  he  made  his  efcape.  And  foon  after, 
behaving  with  great  infolence  to  Francis  I.  the 
French  monarch,  bade  him  write  to  his  matter, 
"  That  his  ambaffador  was  a  great  fool,  and  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  love  of  his  matter,  he  fhould 
have  an  hundred  ftrokes  with  an  halbert."  He 
was  recalled,  but  Henry  finding  him  a  pliant  tool 
for  every  occafion,  made  him  firtt  bifhop  of  Here- 
ford, and  then  of  London  in  1539,  when  the 
bloody  articles  were  to  be  inforced.  And  now 
the  pretended  proteftant  (Cromwel  being  taken  off,) 
{hewed  himfelf  in  his  true  colours  ;  his  cruelties 
continuing  till  the  accefiion  of  Edward,  when  he 
openly  complied  with  the  injunctions  refpe&ing 
the  reformation,  and  at  the  fame  time  fecretly  op- 
pofed  it,  and  fomented  the  infurrecflions  of  the 
papifts.  He  was  therefore  deprived,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  Marfhalfea,  till  queen  Mary  releafed 
him,  and  reftored  him  to  his  former  dignity  in 
1553.  From  this  time,  as  his  power  increafed, 
fo  did  his  inhumanity,  which  was  exercifed  in  the 
moft  (hocking  ads  of  cruelty,  having  a  dungeon 
and  mftruments  of  torture  in  his  own  houfe  ;  and 
he  took  an  infernal  pleafure  in  punifhing  the  un- 
fortunate people  in  his  cuttody,  with  his  own 
hands.  Such  was  the  charadter  of  the  man,  who 
aded  as  chief  commiftioner  under  the  cardinal,  to 
whom  we  will  now  return. 

The 
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The  year  1557,  was  opened  with  a  ridiculous 
farce,  added  to  the  tragedy,  that  was  acting  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Oxford,  the  body  of 
Peter  Martyr's  wife  was  taken  up,  and  underwent 
a  procefs,  but  being  a  foreigner,  who  underftood  > 
not  Englilh,  no  witnefles  could  be  brought  to 
prove  her  a  heretic,  therefore,  the  body  by  the 
cardinal's  order  was  buried  again  in  a  dunghill. 
At  Cambridge,  the  bodies  of  Bucer  and  Fagius 
being  buried  in  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Michael's 
churches,  they  were  put  under  an  interdict,  and 
no  fervice  could  be  performed  in  them ;  after 
which  a  formal  procefs  was  commenced  againft  the 
deceafed  heretics  :  they  were  cited  to  appear,  or 
any  perfons  for  them  ;  but  after  three  citations 
the  dead  not  arifmg  to  defend  themfelves,  nor  any 
of  the  living  appearing  to  plead  for  them,  (for 
fear  of  being  lent  after  them)  witnelfes  were  exa- 
mined againft  them,  and  they  were  condemned  as 
obftinate  heretics  ;  the  bodies  being  ordered  to  be 
dug  up,  and  delivered  to  the  fecular  power.  Af- 
ter this,  an  account  was  fent  of  the  proceedings 
to  London,  and  a  writ  was  fent  down  to  the 
fheriffs,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  bodies  were 
carried  in  their  coffins,  tied  to  the  ftake  and  burnt, 
with  copies  of  their  books. 

But  though  the  cardinal  thus  countenanced 
every  abfurd  and  cruel  meafure  to  enforce  the 
Romifti  faith,  Paul  IV.  openly  fhewed  his  averfion 
to  him,  by  revoking  his  legantine  power,  which 
he  conferred  this  year  on  Peyto,  a  Francifcan  fryar ; 
whom  he  had  fent  for  to  Kome,  and  made  a  car- 
dinal for  the  purpofe,  defigning  him  alfo  for  the 
fee  of  Salilbury.  This  appointment  was  made  in 
September,  and  the  new  legate  was  actually  on 
the  road  for  England,  when  the  bulls  came  to 
queen  Mary ;  who,  having  been  informed  of  fheir 
contents  by  her  ambaflador,  laid  them  up  without 
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opening  them,  or  acquainting  her  coufin  with  the 
matter,  in  whofe  behalf  flie  wrote  to  the  pope, 
and  afluming  fome  of  her  father's  fpirit,  flie  wrote 
to  Peyto,  forbidding  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey, 
and  charging  him  on  his  peril,  not  to  fet  foot  on 
Englifh  ground. 

But  notwithftanding  all  her  caution  to  conceal 
the  matter  from  the  cardinal,  it  was  not  poflible 
to  keep  it  long  a  fecret,  and  he  no  fooner  became 
acquainted  with  the  holy  father's  pleafure,  than 
out  of  that  implicit  veneration,  which  he  con- 
ftantly  and  unalterably  preferved  for  the  apoftolic 
fee,  he  voluntarily  laid  down  the  enfigns  of  his 
legantine  power,  and  forbore  the  exercife  of  it ; 
di {patching  his  trufty  minitter  Ormaneto  to  Rome, 
with  letters,  wherein  he  cleared  himfelf  in  fuch 
fubmiflive  terms,  as  it  is  faid  even  mollified  and 
melted  the  obdurate  heart  of  Paul.  The  truth  is, 
the  pontiff  was  brought  into  a  better  temper  by 
fome  late  events,  which  turned  his  regard  from  the 
French  toward  the  Spaniards,  and  the  ftorm 
againft  Pole  blew  over  entirely,  by  a  peace  that 
was  concluded  this  year,  between  his  holinefs  and 
Philip  -,  in  one  of  the  fecret  articles  of  which,  it 
was  ftipulated,  that  our  cardinal  fhould  be  reirored 
to  his  legantine  powers.  But  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  reftoration  full  twelve  months,  being 
feized  with  a  double  quartan  ague,  which  carried 
him  off  the  ftage  of  life,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  eighteenth  of  November  1558. 

His  death  is  faid  to  have  been  battened  by  that 
of  his  royal  miftrefs  and  kinfwoman,  queen  Ma- 
ry ;  which,  happened  about  fixteen  hours  before, 
in  the  43d  year  of  her  age,  and  6th  of  her  reign. 
His  body  being  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  laid  forty 
days  in  great  ftate,  at  Lambeth  j  after  which,  it 
was  conveyed  thence  with  as  great  funeral  pomp 
to  Canterbury,  and  interred  with  folemnity  on  the 

north 
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north  fide  of  Thomas  a'BecketV  chapel,  in  that 
cathedral.  Over  his  grave  there  was  erected  a 
tomb,  on  which  were  infcribed  only  thefe  three 
words,  as  fufficient  to  his  fame,  Depofitum  Car- 
dinalis  Poli. 

Thus  was  England  happily  delivered  from  papal 
tyranny, "and  the  difgraceful  adminifrration  of  a 
weak  woman,  v/ho  was  fitter  for  a  cloyfter  than 
a  throne.  It  is  faid,  however,'  that  fhc  felt  fome 
compunction,  for  the  lofs  of  Calais,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  the  year  fhe  died, 
after  it  had  been  in  the  polleffion  of  the  Englifti 
above  200  ye.irs ;  owing  to  the  neglecl:  of-  her 
miniftry,  wholly  employed  in  the  arduous  bufmefs 
of  profecuting  heretics  :  but  this  event  was  not  the 
true  cauft'oftliatdeep  melancholy  which  carried  her 
to  the  grave.  It  was  occafioned  by  the  defertion 
of  Philip,  who  treated  her  unkindly,  and  upon  his 
father's  refignation  of  the  Spanifh  crown  to  him, 
left  her  abruptly. 

The  cardinal's  character  has  been  fo  varioufly 
ftated  by  different  writers,  that  k  is  a  hard  tafk  to 
afcertatrr  the  exacl:  truth  at  this  diftance,  it  may  be 
therefore  thought  more  difcreet  to  refer  the  critical 
-reader  to  different  authorities,  diftinguifliing  the 
Roman  from  the  proteftant  writers  by  the  letters 
R.  and  P. 

1  *#*  Authorities,  Life  of  Pole,  by  Ludovico 
Beccatelli,  (his  fecretary)  R.  tranflated  by  Pye, 
with  notes,  London  1766.  Thuanus  R.  Bur- 
net's  hift.  of  the  reformation,  P.  Life  of  Pole, 
*>y  T.  Philips,  R.  Review  of  Philips,  by  the 
•Revd.  Glocefter  Ridley,  P.  Animadverfions  on 
Philips,  by  Dr.  Neve,  '<  P.  Britifh  biography, 
vol.  II.  1766.  P. 

MEMOIRS 


MEMOIRS  of 

SEBASTIAN     CABOT 

Difcoverer  of  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

[A.  D.  1477,  to  1557.] 

IN  a  maritime  country,  we  know  of  no  clafs  of 
fubjecls,  who  more  juftly  claim  the  grateful 
remembranee  of  pofterity,  than  able  feamen, 
whether  conftdered  in  the  light  of  fkilful  naviga- 
tors, or  as  brave  defenders  of  the  national  rights 
and  private  property  of  their  country,  on  the 
perilous  ocean 

For  this  reafon,  having  brought  down  the  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  England  to  the  period 
which  concludes  this  volume,  we  cannot  clofe  it 
with  greater  propriety,  than  by  giving  concife 
memoirs,  (for  regular  life  we  have  none)  of  Se- 
baftian  Cabot,  the  cotemporary  and  rival  in  the 
book  of  fame,  of  Vefpucius  Americanus,  be- 
tween whom  and  our  Englifh  navigator,  the  firit 
difcovery  of  North  America  is  contefted. 

SEBASTIAN,  was  the  fon  of  John  Cabot,  an 
eminent  Venetian  navigator,  who  came  to  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  being  pleafed 
with  the  country,  fettled  at  Briftol ;  and  when  the 

news 
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news  arrived  in  England,  of  the  difcoveries  made 
by  Columbus  in  South  America,  which  tended 
to  enrich  Spain,  Henry  VII.  from  his  natural 
cupidity,  rather  than  from  any  laudable  motive, 
refolved  to  fend  fome  of  his  fubje&s  upon  an  ex- 
pedition to  make  fimilar  difcoveries,  and  upon 
this  occafion  John  Cabot  was  recommended  to 
the  king,  as  an  able,  enterprifing  feaman,  and 
one  who  excelled  all  others  in  his  profeffion, 
which  had  been  originally  that  of  a  pilot.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  king  gave  him  a  commiffion  in 
1496,  for  the  difcovery  of  unknown  lands,  but 
more  particularly  of  a  north-weft  paflage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

Young  Cabot,  it  is  imagined,  was  born  at 
Briftol  about  the  year  1477,  and  being  brought 
up  to  the  fea,  had  made  feveral  fhort  voyages,  and 
being  properly  qualified,  he,  and  his  two  brothers 
Lewis  and  Sancho,  were  joined  in  the  commiflion 
given  to  the  father,  in  cafe  of  his  death,  and  it 
was  exprefsly  commanded,  that  they  fhould  return 
to  the  port  of  Britlol. 

They  had  likewife  the  royal  licence  to  take  up 
fix  fhips  in  any  haven  of  the  realm,  and  as  many 
mariners  as  they  could  procure.  In  confequence 
of  this  permiflion,  one  large  (hip  was  equipped  at 
Briftol,  at  the  king's  expence  and  the  merchants 
of  London  and  Briftol,  added  three  or  four  fmall 
veffels. 

With  thefe,  John  Cabot,  and  his  fon  Sebaftian 
only,  fet  fail  in  the  fpring  of  1497,  and  fuccefs- 
fully  kept  on  a  north-weft  courfe,  where,  on  the 
24th  of  June  they  difcovered  land,  which  they 
therefore  called  Prima  Vtjla^  and  the  ifland  which 
lies  out  to  fea,  before  the  main  land,  they  called 
St.  John's,  becaufe  they  difcovered  it  on  the  fefti- 
val  of  that  faint.  They  afterwards  called  the 
whole  coaft,  the  Ifland  of  BaccalaoS)  being  the 

name 
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name  given  by  the  natives  to  a  fifli  found  along  it 
in  great  abundance,  fince  named  Cod  ;  and  in 
after  times,  the  place  took  the  name  of  Newfound- 
land, which  it  ftill  bears. 

John  Cabot  and  his  fon  took  poffdlion  of  this 
land,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England,  after 
which  they  failed  down  to  Cape  Florida,  and  then 
returned  to  England  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and 
three  of  the  natives,  who  were  cloathed  in  (kins, 
eat  raw  flefh,  and  uttered  an  unintelligible  fpeech, 
not  like  any  human  language.  All  we  know  more 
concerning  the  father  is,  that  he  had  the  honour 
of  knighthood  conferred  on  him.  There  is  like- 
wife  a  chafm  of  near  twenty  years  in  the  life  of 
Sebaflian,  but  from  the  writings  of  foreigners  it 
may  be  collected,  that  after  his  father's  death,  he 
made  other  voyages  to  complete  the  fettlement  of 
Newfoundland,  and  thefe  might  give  rile  to  the 
miftake  of  attributing  the  tirft  expedition  to  him  ; 
an  error  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  imperfect 
annals  of  thefe  times. 

If  this  worthy  man  had  performed  nothing  more, 
his  name  ought  furely  to  be  tranfmitted  to  future 
times  with  honour  ;  fince  it  clearly  appears,  that 
Newfoundland  hath  been  a  fource  of  riches  and 
naval  power  to  this  nation,  from  the  time  it  was 
difcovered,  and  as  it  was  the  firft  of  our  planta- 
tions, with  ftricT:  juftice,  it  may  be  faid  of  Se- 
baftian  Cabot,  that  he  was  the  author  of  our  ma- 
ritime ftrength,  and  opened  the  way  to  thofe  im- 
provements which  fince  have  rendered  us  fuch  a 
powerful  maritime  and  commercial  nation. 

The  next  tran faction  in  which  he  was  concern- 
ed, occurred  in  the  eighth  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
and  our  accounts  of  it  are  rather  obfcure.  It  ap- 
pears however,  that  Cabot  had  entered  into  a  {!ri& 
correfpondence  with  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  at  this  time 
vice-admiral  of  England,  who  had  a  houfe  at 
O  Poplar, 
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Poplar,  and  who  procured  him  a  good  {hip  of  the 
king's,  in  order  to  make  more  difcoveries  :  but  it 
looks  as  if  he  had  now  changed  his  route,  and 
intended  to  have  pafled  by  the  South  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  ;  for  he  failed  firft  to  Brazil,  and,  miffing 
there  of  his  purpofe,  fhaped  his  courfe  for  the 
iflands  of  Hifpaniola  and  Porto  Rico,  where  he 
carried  on  fome  traffic  ;  and  thc-n  returned,  fail- 
ing abfolutely  in  the  defign  upon  which  he  went  j 
not  through  any  want  either  of  courage  or  con- 
duit in  himfelf,  but  from  the  fear  and  faint-heart- 
eclnefs  of  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  and  the  want  of  manly 
courage  in  the  people  at  this  time  ;  of  which  we 
hare  abundant  teilimony  from  the  writings  of 
Hakluyt,  who  was  then  living. 

This  difappointment,  in  all  probability,  inclin- 
ed Sebaftian  Cabot  to  leave  England,  and  to  go 
over  to  Spain  ;  where  he  was  treated  with  very 
great  refpe<5t,  being  declared  pilot-major,  or  chief- 
pilot  of  Spain  ;  and  by  his  office  intrufted  with  the 
reviewing  all  projects  for  difcoveries;  which,  in 
thofe  days,  wore  many  and  important. 

His  great  capacity,  and  approved  integrity,  in- 
duced many  rich  merchants  to  treat  with  him,  in 
the  year  1524,  about  a  voyage  to  be  undertaken, 
at  their  expence,  by  the  new-found  pafiage  of  Ma- 
gellan, (difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  1520) 
to  the  Moluccas  ;  which,  at  length  he  accepted  > 
and  of  which  we  have  the  following  account  by 
Herrera  the  Spanifh  hiftorian. 

"  He  failed  about  the  beginning  of  April,  1525, 
"  firft  to  the  Canaries,  then  to  the  iflands  of  Cape 
«  Verde,  thence  to  Cape  Auguftin  and  the  ifland 
*•«  of  Patos,  or  Geefe ;  and  near  Bahia  de  Todos 
"  Los  Santos,  or  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  he  met  a 
**  French  fhip.  He  was  faid  to  have  managed  but 
'*  indifcreetly,  being  in  want  of  provifions  when 
*'  he  came  to  the  ifland  j  but  there  the  In- 

dians 
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"  dians  were  very  kind,  and  fupplied  him  with 
'*  provifions  for  all  his  mips  ;  but  he  requit- 
"  ed  them  very  indifferently,  carrying  away 
"  with  him,  by  force,  four  fons  of  the  principal 
«*  men. 

"  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  River  of  Plate, 
<c  having  left  afhore,  on  a  defart  ifland.  Martin 
"  Mendez,  his  vice-admiral,  captain  Francis  de  Ro- 
"  jas,  and  Michael  de  Rodus,  becaufe  they  cen- 
«*  fured  his  m  nagement ;  and,  in  conclufion,  he 
«  went  not  to  the  Spice-iflands  ;  as  well  becaulc 
«  he  had  not  provifions,  as  that  the  men  would 
'<  not  fail  under  him,  fearing  his  conducl  of  the 
"  veflel  in  the  Streights. 

"  He  failed  up  the  river  of  Plate,  and  above 
«  thirty  leagues  above  the  mouth,  found  an  ifland 
"  which  he  called  S.  Gabriel,  about  a  league  in 
«  compafs,  and  half  a  league  from  the  continent 
"  towards  Brazil.  There  he  anchored,  and  row- 
"  ing  with  the  boats  three  leagues  higher,  difco- 
«  vered  a  river  he  called  San  Salvador,  or  St.  ba- 
**  viour,  very  deep,  and  a  fafe  harbour  for  the 
"  fhips  on  the  fame  fide ;  whither  he  brought 
"  up  his  vefTels  and  unloaded  them,  becaufe 
"  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  was  not  much 
"  water. 

"  Having  built  a  fort,  and  left  fome  men 
"  in  it,  he  refolved  to  proceed  up  that  river 
"  with  boats  and  a  flat-bottom  caravel,  in  or- 
"  der  to  make  difcoveries,  thinking  that,  al- 
"  though  he  did  not  pafs  through  the  Streights  to 
€<  the  Spice-iflands,  his  voyage  would  not  be  al- 
"  together  fruitlefs. 

*<  Having  advanced  thirty  leagues,  he  came  to 
"  a  river  called  Zacarana ;  and  finding  the  na- 
"  tives  thereabouts  a  good  rational  people,  he 
«.c  erected  another  fort,  calling  it  Santi  Spiritus, 
*'  i.  e.  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  but  his  people  called 
O  2  it 
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«*  it  Cabot's  Fort.  He  thence  difcovered  the  fhore 
'*  of  the  river  Parana,  which  is  that  called  Plate, 
*«  where  he  found  many  iflands  and  rivers  ;  and 
**  keeping  along  the  greateft  ftream,  at  the  end  of 
««  two  hundred  leagues  came  up  to  another  river, 
*c  which  the  Indians  call  Paraguay,  and  left  the 
11  great  river  on  the  right,  thinking  it  bent  to- 
"  wards  the  coaft  of  Brazil  ;  and  running  up 
'«  thirty-four  leagues,  found  people  tilling  the 
"  ground  :  a  thing  which,  in  thofe  parts,  he  had 
•*  not  feen  before.  There  he  met  with  fo  much 
4i  oppofition,  that  he  advanced^  no  farther,  but 
**  killed  many  Indians,  and  they  flew  twenty-five 
"  of  his  Spaniards,  and  took  three  that  were  gone 
*«  to  gather  palmetos  to  eat. 

"  While  Cabot  was  thus  employed,  James 
"  Garcia  was  fent  from  Galicia,  with  one  fhip,  a 
"  fmall  tender  and  a  brigantine,  to  make  difcove- 
*«  ries  in  the  river  of  rlate,  without  knowing  that 
"  the  other  was  there  before  him.  He  entered 
«  the  faid  river  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
**  1527,  having  fent  away  his  own,  which  was  a 
«'  large  ihip,  alledging  that  it  was  of  too  great  a 
*«  burthen  for  that  difcovery ;  and,  with  the  reft, 
"  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  fame  place  where  Ca- 
«'  bot's  fhip  lay,  then  directing  his  courfe,  with  two 
w  brigantines  and  fixty  men,  towards  the  river 
"  Parana,  which  lies  north  and  north-weft,  he  ar- 
"  rived  at  the  fort  built  by  Cabot.  About  one 
*c  hundred  and  ten  leagues  above  this  fort,  he 
"  found  Sebaftian  Cabot  himfelf  in  the  port  of 
««  St.  Anne ;  fo  named  by  the  latter  ;  and,  after  a 
"  fhort  ftay  there,  they  returned  together  to  the 
««  fort  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  j  and  from  thence  fent 
<«  meflcngers  into  Spain." 

•Thofe  who  were  difpatched  by  Sebaftian  Cabot 
were,  Francis  Calderon  and  George  Barlow,  who 
gave  a  very  fair  account  of  the  fine  countries  bor- 
dering 
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dering  on  the  river  La  Plata,  fhewing  how  large  a 
tra&  of  land  he  had  not  only  difcovered,  but  fub- 
dued,  and  producing  gold,  filver,  and  other  rich 
commodities,  as  evidences  in  favour  of  their  com- 
mander's conduct.  The  requifitions  they  made  in 
his  name  were,  that  a  fupply  fhould  be  fent  of 
provisions,  ammunition,  goods  proper  to  carry  on 
a  trade,  and  a  competent  recruit  of  feamen  and 
foldiers.  To  this  the  merchants,  by  whom  Ca- 
bot's fquadron  was  fitted  out,  would  not  agree, 
but  chofe  to  refign  their  rights  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile.  The  king  then  took  the  whole  upon 
himfelf,  but  was  fo  dilatory  in  his  preparations, 
that  SebafHan  Cabot,  quite  tired  out,  having  been 
five  years  out  upon  this  expedition,  relblved  to  re- 
turn home,  which  he  did,  embarking  the  remain- 
der of  his  men,  and  all  his  effe&s,  on  board  the 
largeft  of  his  {hips,  and  leaving  the  fmaller  veflels 
behind  him. 

It  was  the  fpring  of  the  year  1531,  when  Ca- 
bot arrived  at  the  Spanifh  court,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  voyage.  It  is  evident  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Spanifh  author  fpeaks  of  him, 
that  he  was  not  well  received  ;  and  one  may  eaiily 
account  for  it.  He  had  raifed  himfelf  enemies  by 
treating  his  Spaniih  mutineers  with  fo  much  feve- 
rity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  owners  were 
difappointed  by  his  not  purfuing:  his  voyage  to  the 
Moluccas.  He  kept  his  place,  however,  and 
remained  in  the  fervice  of  Spain  many  years 
after,  tiil  at  length,  he  was  invited  over  to  Eng- 
land. 

His  return  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V 111.  for  it  ap- 
pears that  he  refided  at  Briftol  in  the  year  1546. 

In  the  firft  year  of  Edward  Vi.  this  celebrated 
navigator  was  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Somer- 
fet,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favour,  and  by 

whom 
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whom  he  was  made  known  to  the  king,  who  took 
a  great  deal  of  pleafure  in  his  converfation,  being 
much  better  verfed  in  the  ftudies  to  which  Cabot 
had  applied  himfelf,  than  moft  of  his  courtiers, 
notwithltanding  his  youth  ;  for  he  knew  not  only 
all  the  ports  and  havens  in  his  own  dominions, 
but  alfo  thofe  in  France,  their  fhape,  the  courfe 
to  enter  them,  their  commodities  and  incommo- 
dities,  and,  in  fhort,  could  anfwer  almoft  any 
queftion  about  them  that  a  failor  could  afk.  We 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  with  fuch  a 
prince  Cabot  was  in  high  efteem,  or  that,  in  his 
favour,  a  new  office  fhould  be  eredtcd,  equivalent 
to  that  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  Spain,  together  with 
a  penfion  of  i661.  133.  4d.  which  we  find  grant- 
ed to  him  by  letters  patent,  dated  January  6, 
1549,  in  the  fecond  year  of  that  king's  reign,  by 
a  fpecial  claufe  in  which  patent,  this  annuity  is 
made  to  commence  from  the  Michaelmas  preced- 
ing. Thence  forward  he  continued  highly  in  the 
king's  favour,  and  was  confulted  upon  all  matters 
relating  to  trade,  particularly  iri  the  great  cafe  of 
the  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard  in  1551,  of  which 
proper  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  life  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1552,  Cabot  laid  pro- 
pofals  before  the  king,  for  a  difcovery  of  the  north 
eaft  paflage  to  China  and  the  Indies  :  which  being 
approved,  three  {hips  were  fitted  out  for  the  enter- 
prife,  and  the  command  given  to  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby,  to  whom  inftru£ions  were  given,  drawn 
up  by  Sebaftian  Cabot,  at  this  time  governor  of 
the  company  of  merchants  adventurers.  Thefe  in- 
ftru£tions  are  preierved  entire  in  Hakluyt,  and  are 
a  convincing  proof  how  highly  and  defervedly  he 
was  eiteemed  by  the  king  and  the  merchants.  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  failed  from  Gravefend  in  May, 
1553,  and  in  Auguft,  he  loft  fight  of  his  fecond 
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{hip,  commanded  by  captain  Richard  Chancellor, 
which  never  joined  him  again  j  irt  the  fame 
month,  he  diicovered  Greenland,  but  the  Dutch 
pretend  to  an  earlier  difcovery.  His  utmoft  pro- 
grefs  was  to  72,  deg  N.  Lat.  and  then  finding  the 
weather  intolerably  cold,  the  year  far  {pent,  and 
his  fhips  unable  to  bear  the  lea,  he  put  into  the 
haven  of  Arfina  in  Lapland,  on  the  i8th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  but  being  unable  to  come  out,  when  the 
froft  fet  in  ;  he  was  found  there  the  next  fpring, 
frozen  to  death,  (and  all  his  (hip's  company) 
having  the  journals  of  his  voyage,  and  his  will 
lying  before  him  ;  by  which  it  appeared  that  he 
lived  till  January  1554. 

As  for  captain  Chancellor,  after  many  dangers 
and  difficulties,  he  penetrated  to  Archangel  in 
Mufcovy,  being  the  firft  perfon  who  difcovered  a 
paflage  to  that  port ;  and  from  thence  he  returned 
fafe  home.  But  unfortunately  for  him,  he  went  a 
fecond  voyage  to  the  fame  place,  to  bring  over  an 
ambalfador  from  the  court  of  Mufcovy  to  queen 
Mary,  who  brought  her  prefents,  with  an  invita- 
tion to  open  a  commercial  intercourfe  between  Eng- 
land and  Mufcovy ;  and  on  their  paffage  the  fhtp 
was  calt  away  upon  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  when 
captain  Chancellor,  in  faving  the  life  of  the 
Ruffian  ambaflador  was  drowned. 

In  confequence  of  this  embafly,  the  Ruffia  com- 
pany was  eftablifhed  by  Charter,  j  Philip  and 
Mary  1554,  and  of  this  company  Sebaftian  Cabot 
was  appointed  governor  for  life,  becaufe  he  was 
principally  concerned  in  fitting  out  the  firft  fhips 
employed  in  that  trade. 

After  this,  we  find  him  very  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  company  in  the  year  1556  ;  and  in  the 
journil  of  Mr.  Stephen  Burroughs,  it  is  obferved, 
that  on  the  ayth  of  April  that  year,  he  went  down 
to  Gravefend,  and  there  went  aboard  the  Search- 
thrift, 
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thrift,  a  fmall  veffel,  fitted  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  faid  Burroughs,  for  Ruflia,  where  he 
gave  generoufly  to  the  failors,  and,  on  his  return 
to  Gravefend,  he  extended  his  alrr.s  very  liberally 
•to  the  poor,  defirin.tc  them  to  pray  for  the  fucce's 
of  this  voyage.  We  find  it  alfo  remarked,  that, 
upon  his  coming  back  to  Grayefend,  he  caufed  a 
grand  entertainment  to  be  made  at  the  fign  of  the 
Chriftopher,  where,  fays  Mr.  Burroughs,  for  the 
very  joy  he  had  to  fee  the  towardnefs  of  our  in- 
tended difcovery,  he  entered  into  the  dance  him- 
felf,  a  cireumftance  which  fhews  the  urbanity  and 
chearfulnefs  of  his  difpofition.  This  is  the  laft 
action  of  his  -life  on  record,  and  it  is  uncertain 
how  long  he  lived  afterwards ;  for  the  dreadful 
fcenes  that  were  daily  tranfacling  might  occafion 
him  to  retire  from  public  life  j  and  we  have  no 
reafon  from  hence  to  conclude,  that  he  died  foon 
after,  as  it  has  been  conjectured,  without  any  au- 
thority, or  fhadow  of  reafon. 

He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  who, 
by  his  capacity  and  induftry,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  fervice  of  mankind  in  general,  as  well 
as  of  this  kingdom.  For  he  was  the  firft  who 
took  notice  of  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  which 
is  of  fuch  vaft  confequence  in  navigation,  and  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  from  that  time 
to  the  prefent. 

*^*  Authorities,  Herrera's  Hiflory  of  the  In- 
dies, Spanifli  edit.  1612. 

Hakluyt's  Memoirs  of  the  Navigations  and 
Difcoveries  of  the  Englifh,  edit.  1589. 

Lediard's  Naval  Hiitory. 
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